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EVENINGS WITH OUR YOUNGER POETS—-THE FIRST EVENING. 


CURRER, ELLIS AND ACTON BELL—CAMILLA TOULMIN—R, H, HORNE.* 


Ou, ye young Poets! What are the 
feelings with which we regard ye? what 
is the temper with which we sit down 
to peruse ye, and undertake the need- 
ful task of pruning your pinions that 
they may fly the swifter, and by this 
criticism, which you so abominate, 
narrowing at times the rush of your 
fountain, that the jet may be loftier and 
the curve more graceful? Believe us, 
in no ungenial spirit. The immor- 
talizing gift is rare ; the power of en- 
nobling man by showing him a hallow- 
ed and purified image of himself, till 

azing he grows like the glorious thing 

e contemplates ; the art to weave a 
spell in which the marvellous music of 
verse, and the deeper harmony of sym- 
phonious thought shall unite to charm 
mankind for ages with a magic old yet 
ever new,—these are endowments we 
are not so idle as to demand of all; 
well content if each generation of arti- 
culate-speaking men can club together 
from all the families of the earth, one 
half dozen of such miracles of mind. 
But long and gradual is the flower- 
besprent slope that leads to the awful 
summits of our English ‘double-peak- 
ed Parnassus ;” where, each in sole and 
unapproached majesty, sit—the my- 
riad-minded man of Avon, and He who, 
midway between man and angel, heard 
the infernal parley by the fiery lake, 
and caught the whispers of the hea- 
venly host in paradise. Many are 
they who at various points of elevation 
(but we have no time now for taking 
their critical altitudes), and with each 


* « Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell.” 
Small 8vo. London. 


** Poems; by Camilla Toulmin.” 


“ Orion; an Epic Poem,” by R. H. Horne. 


Vou. XXVIII.—No. 166. 


his own point of prospect, gloomy, 
gentle, grave, or gay, people the sides 
of the mighty ascent. And where, 
upon the lower slopes, stretch out those 
vales of ever-blooming green, where 
the shade lies thick and the sun rests 
lovingly—where, in nature’s own gar- 
dens, crowd her wild flowers (stray 
children of her summer loves), dog 
rose and broom, lily and meadow- 
sweet, harebell, and fox-glove, and 
sundew, and the rest of these gipsies of 
the floral realm—there, think you, we 
fail to find aught to please; or that, 
even though with eyes shaded from the 
day-beam we look upward in awful joy, 
those eyes are never by any chance 
to droop upon the pretty things about 
our feet? Poor justice ye do us, if 
you deem our taste so sublimely nar- 
row, so magnificently exclusive. In 
truth, we are in heart too hospitably 
Trish for such unmerciful canons of 
criticism; we have never without se- 
vere violence to our charitable nature, 
turned altogether from our door any 
poor dog of a poet, barked he never so 
whiningly. We respect his ambition 
when it is not wholly preposterous ; 
when he can furnish any sign or token 
of the genuine gift ; for (we confess it) 
while we do not demand a Prometheus 
hot with the fiery theft from heaven, 
we will not put up with puffs of un- 
mingled smoke. Give us but one 
twinkling spark of the real illumina- 
tion—give us but one drop of the native 
still of Hippocrene, the genuine dis- 
tillation of the heart, and we will en- 
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dure much; nay, though the inspiring 
fluid (to prolong the national meta- 
phor) were drowned in ten waters of 
diluting verbiage, ‘we willingly ac- 
knowledge its presence; and put by 
for a while, to de good-natured justice 
to its elaims, the glittering eau de vie 
of Moore, or the strong and sterling 
“‘ parliament” of George Crabbe, or 
the “half-and-half” of Southey, and 
Shelley, and Keats. 

And even when there is little merit 
of any kind—nothing more than the old 
images and the old rhymes, or at best 
only a new revolution of the kaleido- 
scope, a new disposition of the old ma- 
terials—we again confess, it is more 
to our taste to pass silently by, than to 
atop short, show our teeth, growl, and 
spring to lacerate our victim. The 
poor poetling,—if he does no sort of 
good, surely does littleharm! He forces 
no man to read him under threats 
of fine and imprisonment. No action 
lies for leaving his hot-pressed pages 
uncut. The author of ‘ Belisarius’* 


(and yet positively that young. gentle- 
man is tempting) does not oblige you, 
like Richelieu, on pain of losing court 
favour, to prefer him to Corneille. The 


young adventurer incloses his twenty- 
five neat presentation copies to his 
eousins and his school and college cro- 
nies; he gets a friend potential among 
the magazines to pen him a review in 
which the question is left undecided 
between him and Byron, not without 
hints which way the critic’s judgment 
inclines, did he not too deeply reve- 
rence the delicacy of youthful modesty 
to express it; the public looks quietly 
on; and the whole thing is forgotten 
inamonth. Meanwhile let him enjo 
his little dream of immortality ! Whic 
of us is without his own vision, and 
even half conscious that it is but a 
vision—which of us loves to have it too 
rudely startled away? Ah, there is 
depth and truth in that old Gaelic song 
that begins— 


“T am asleep, and don’t waken me!" 


Possibly, indeed, it may be this 
seeret sympathy of personal expe- 
rience that Rispiwes us to such amiahle 
tenderness. We cannot all at once for- 
get how large an amount of weighty 
rhymes, legitimate decasyllabics of 
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soft papaverous potency, we have our- 
selves achieved in our day; and how 
yery pleasing was the childish charm 
of the task. How exciting to knit to- 
gether for hours the intoxicating non- 
sense, and imagine it all we would 
have it; to dream each stanza very 
wisdom woven into a golden tissue of 
bright words ; to feel to the heart’s 
core the anche io son’, as wandering 
by some lone stream’s bee-haunted 
bank, we set our thoughts to the mu- 
sic of its waters. In such hours we 
are for the time all we fancy; the 
mightiest lyrist is seldom read with 
the excitement with which the feeblest 
versifier composes. ‘* We are seldom,” 
writes a great critic, ‘‘ tiresome to our- 
selves ; and the act of composition fills 
and delights the mind with change of 
language and succession of images; 
every couplet when produced is new ; 
and novelty is the great source of plea- 
sure. Perhaps no man ever thought 
a line superfluous when he first wrote 
it, or contracted his work till his ebul- 
litions of invention had subsided.” 
But more than this. In moods, 
too, when the imagination is active 
and genial, even indifferent poetry 
answers as a sufficient basis for inter- 
nal creativeness to build on; it sets 
the machinery of fancy in motion, if 
it can do little more. We give more 
than we receive; the objective poem 
of print and paper beeomes little 
more than a string of hints for end- 
less subjective poems that gatherround 
it. In this way a vivid imagination 
in &@ manner equalizes all poetry ; 
vivifies the dull, reduces the swollen, 
amplifies the meagre. Of course the 
advantage in such cases lies with the 
inferior bard ; a great poet may be 
the sufferer by such capricious super- 
additions. The process itself, how- 
ever, seems universal and incessant. 
How diversified it is every man can 
éstimate, who has read over a ro- 
mance (suppose) of Scott at different 
periods of his life, and can so reeall 
and connect his impressions as to ob- 
serve the utter difference of the ima- 
ginative seenery in which he has ar- 
ranged the persons, and the utter 
difference of his conceptions of the 
persons themselves, at these diffe- 
rent periods. These differences de- 





* Belisarius ; a tragedy, by W. R.. Scott. 


t Johnson; Life of Prior. 
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monstrate the amount of the purely 
mental activity in every perusal; 
though had the reader read but once, 
he would probably have confounded 
his own portion of the complex work 
with the author’s. The same thing, 
in various degrees, takes place in 
every form of appeal to the imagi- 
nation; hence, sometimes, in felici- 
tous moments, the very poorest pro- 
ductions suffice to quicken and sti- 
mulate the internal faculty; and it 
is even observable that poetry of an 
inferior artistic quality at times pos- 
sesses the power of doing so, much 
beyond the more exquisitely finished 
manufacture of the muse. No doubt 
all this adds greatly to the difficulty 
of honest criticism; the work unal- 
tered alters with the medium iit is 
seen through; the standard by which 
we measure, itself expands or con- 
tracts with the changes of its own 
temperature. When poetry is en- 
joyed less as expressing than as sug- 
gesting, its power will depend on the 
varying susceptibility of the reader ; 
he will approve or condemn, not as 
it is, but as he is. 

But the Poet, even the greatest, 
must not complain of this capricious 
destiny; he has no right to better 
terms than his mistress, Nature ; and 


need we ‘insist how Nature herself 


thus varies to the varying mind? That 
great poem of the Universe, a few 
of whose innumerable pages we are 
permitted to sean—that mighty epic, 
of episodes without number and an 
unknown catastrophe, who reads in 
it the same unchanged record, for two 
successive hours? The mountains 
rear their eternal summits before you, 
the girdling forests wave around their 
steeps; below—the rushing river, or 
the solemn sea; above—the infinite 
sky ; you beheld them yesterday, and 
your heart swelled with great thoughts, 
energy incessant and _ everlasting 
might, and the spirit of man made 
for both; you gazed again, and the 
scene spoke but of softness and peace, 
sabbath stillness and quietude that 
loves livingly to die; you were abroad 
to-day, and that silent gospel of Na- 
ture was wholly silent, it had no voice, 
er you no ear; you listlessly looked 
and looked again, and hastily turned 
indoors to ask—heard we not the un- 
gracious accents sharp with a re- 
proachful impatience, that boded no 
mercy to the housekceper ?—to ask, 
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when, oh, when dinner would be 
ready? As many a year since, we 
penned it in these pages, 


“ The purpling skies of dawn and eve, 
Streams arrowing from a mountain's brow, 
Fade on the eye, nor reach the heart, 
They are but skies and waters now |” 


But as this changeful spirit is some- 
times irreverent to the majesty of 
Nature, and unjust to the inspiration 
of her great poets, so is it palpably 
fortunate for those minor imitative 
songsters of whom we discourse. Such 
a lyrist as one of these will sing 
us to sleep, but it is that we may 
dream ; he will soothe us with his de- 
sultory harpings, even as music it- 
self does (whose vague, mysterious 
language hints every thing by saying 
nothing) until when we are brought 
to the true point of stimulaney, we 
are independent of him, and make 
the rest of the poem in a deep in- 
ward fashion of our-own. 

We do not know how ‘‘ Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell,” will like this 
treatment, or how Camilla Toulmin 
will approve of it, or how it will go 
down with R. H. Horne; but it is our 
way, and we are now too old and in- 
curable to mend. Meanwhile, we be- 
seech the said triumvirate, and the rest, 
not to take in too literal severity all 
these hard things. They, and others of 
our young nightingales, sing no mere 
mocking-bird melody ; and it would 
be unfair to insinuate it. Their effu- 
sions vary, indeed, through many de- 
grees of the scale; they are in a richer 
and happier vein at some than other 
times; but we look with fatherly ten- 
derness upon them all ; and we already 
thankfully acknowledge -from them a 
present Co or two, in which we have 

appily contrived to forget the world 
and ourselves. 


Yes, it is a glorious gift in all its de- 
grees and phases, this Poesy ;amighty 
and a blessed aspiration even when in- 
complete and fragmentary only, High 
and holy is the impulse itself, however 
it terminate ; -whether it come forth in 
the golden panoply of the divine Epic, 
armed at all points like a god for the 
battle, a gorgeous and majestic form 
of power; or murmur its inarticulate 
breathings from some young heart 
swelling with thoughts it cannot utter, 
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and whispers from heaven it cannot in- 
terpret. A dim reflection from the 
eternal reality, and therefore strange, 
and broken, and shadowy, in a world 
of more orderly shadows; an echo from 
the mighty music of the inner heavens, 
and therefore faint and scarce audible 
in this far nether orb of ours. But the 
quivering flame shoots upward to the 
sun, though it be kindled on an earthly 
hearth; and the fiery spirit within us, 
lighted as it is in clay, struggles cease- 
less to rejoin its celestial fountain, to 
be absorbed for ever in the light it 
now shares, possessed by that it now 
in part possesseth. What then? It 
struggles—ardent, bright, high-reach- 
ing, transient—the struggles of the 
soul for the pure and perfect, it con- 
ceives but touches not, it apprehends 
but comprehendeth not,—these strug- 
gles are essential poetry ;—governed, 
embodied, harmonized, moulded by 
the shaping faculty of Art, they are 
the concrete poetry we read, and hear, 
and learn. 

This high corruption of the nature 
and essence of the Poetic has been at 
all times in some degree acknowledg- 
ed; (who can forget the oracular 
utterance of Bacon ?)—yet it may be 
questioned whether it was ever fully 
realized till later times. The reasons 
for this involve, perhaps, the deepest 
and most interesting inquiry in all cri- 
ticism ; but who are we, that, over our 
little gilded duodecimos of expectant 
verse (what candidate for fame ever 
stopped to study the preliminary phi- 
losophy of a critique on himself?) we 
should now and here undertake it? To 
set some readers thinking, we shall 
merely suggest how the matter must 
mainly turn on the sure and certain 
hope of everlasting life, the revelation 
of man’s indefeasible inheritance of 
eternity. Why then, you ask—fair 
reader, whom our mind’s ear in fancy 
hears, veiling in silvery softness of 
tone the keen archness of thy query— 
why should this remarkable and im- 
pressive development of the poetic 
spirit have been delayed till these later 
generations? Thus. The ancient hea- 
then poets, marvellous men as _ they 
were, surpassingly gifted with bright 
thoughts and musical words, builders 
of the lofty rhyme, in all the highest 
pride of its loftiness—yet confined, ex- 
cept in the mere wanderings of unau- 
thorized fancy, within the world of 
this life—could never seriously view 








man in his real attributes of greatness, 
or apprehend how Poetry was to be 
the mysterious utterance of an immor- 
tal nature. Moreover, they were 
Southerns—sensuous Southerns; men 
of eye and ear. But observe,—when 
Art arose again, and words once more 
began to run together into music, she 
arose chicfly as a copyist in poesy ; she 
hardly dared to think and frame alto- 
gether for herself, in sight of themighty 
models of Greece and Rome. She 
arose also in the very same lovely but 
too voluptuous clime, and again dis- 
played its temperament. All begin- 
nings of poetry too,—all the primordia 
a the first tendencies of 
ife itself, look outward ; they drink in 
the external, and are satisfied there- 
with. And so it required a period, a 
long period, for the modern genius to 
realize its own independent powers ; 
and during this period it must be re- 
membered that a wondrous parallel 
growth was advancing, the unequalled 
philosophy of the last three centuries. 
It was almost inevitable that when 
Poetry began to utter a distinct and 
unborrowed tone she should evince the 
efficacy of these combined influences ; 
that with the great truth of man’s ascer- 
tained immortality ever before her, and 
with the stimulus of incessant disco- 
very urging her to behold a new uni- 
verse known at last to stretch above 
and beyond her to very infinity, and 
with a race now engaging in her ser- 
vice, grave even to gloom, severe, 
hardy, thoughtful—the great northern 
tribes of Europe,—she should gra- 
dually become more self-inquiring, 
reflective, and if you please it, meta- 
physical; that her utterance should 
wax deep, and solemn, and oracular ; 
that the sparkling robes of classical 
imagery should, one by one, drop 
from around her ; that she should 
feel awed by the now inexpressibly 
heightened marvel of the whole ex- 
ternal system of nature itself, and 
should come to acknowledge between 
it and the unfathomable soul of man, 
the bond of a kindred mystery. For 
Mystery is the spirit of the new 
poetry, as distinctness and Simplicity 
of the old. The old bards painted, 
and bade you see ; the modern write, 
and bid you think. Philosophy took 
to herself the vision and the dream 
of old; she will not accept such func- 
tion now, and Poetry, of old far more 
clear, transparent, and definite than phi- 
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losophy, is now summoned to give 
voice to those deep, undefined, but 
not less potent aspirations of man, 
which must have utterance some 
where, and which only need utter- 
ance the more, the more that man, 
increasing in knowledge, attains some 
faint conception of the immensity he 
cannot know. 

In this way of considering the 
matter, it might, indeed, have been 
predicted that the exclusive predo- 
minance of the philosophy of obser- 
vation, whose sole object is to regis- 
ter and classify ascertained facts—in 
contrast to the philosophy of specu- 
lation, which, mainly lying in regions 
beyond direct observation, deals in 
hypotheses, analogies, harmonies, con- 
sistencies, to which, however vague 
and uncertain, the infinite import- 
ance of their subject gives an inte- 
rest, in many minds far exceeding 
that of the happiest physical research ; 
that this predominance, we say, would 
inevitably lead to the growth of a 
meditative poetry as the chief remain- 
ing receptacle for such contempla- 
tions, and the powerful emotions they 
excite. 

This gradual revolution has of 
course (as all) had its occasional and 
detached precursors—souls in which 
was prematurely developed that spring 
which was long after to spread and 
quicken all; it has many, too, who 
even now refuse it all allegiance, 
whose spirit is exclusively formed for 
the brilliant, varied, and picturesque 
forms of the elder time; (how lit- 
tle of it, for example, in Walter 
Scott!) but of the change itself, as 
a general and characteristic fact, no 
man can doubt, or that its regular 
and universal accomplishment dates in 
the Germany and England of the last 
fifty or sixty years. 

t is not surprising that of such 
a poetry, one main characteristic 
should be its pervading melancholy. 
Could man live wholly—faithfully, 
in the future world, his present life 
would be one long vision of joyous 
hope ; could he limit all his thoughts 
to the world that. now is, he might, 
under fortunate circumstances—men 
often do—contrive to pérsuade him- 
self into ease and fat content. But 
it is seldom that the poetic spirit can 
thoroughly do either. On the one 
hand—even in the highest play of 
a merely wtity lnapvok fancy, in its 
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wildest anacreontic career, the flutter 
of its wings bears it beyond thesphere 
of sense; all intellectual exertion 
tends to this; the very effort to em- 
body the motives and maxims of a 
sensual life in forms of beauty, be- 
trays the dreamer into nobler worlds 
of thought. But may it not help 
and stimulate to the achievement of 
that other and grander task, the hat 
bitual realization of the eternal fu- 
ture? Let us crave indulgence while 
we reply—not wholly, nor without 
considerable qualification. Religion 
is a much better thing than poetry; 
but it is not, ornot necessarily, poetry. 
There is a life that may be too di- 
vine for the powers of verse. The 
o cannot but to the last retain a 
ingering love for the world in which 
his imagination has learned its lovely 
office ; its forms and colourings are 
dear to his inmost heart—with a love 
most innocent indeed, a worldliness 
most unworldly ; but yet with a real, 
— incessant, attraction: the 
appiness that is erected upon its 
ruins is hardly the happiness habi- 
tually congenial to him. The highest 
form of abstract religion has a poetry 
of its own, because every thing great 
and wonderful has; but it is not the 
chosen ‘‘ haunt and main region” of 
the poetic spirit. No;—the man, as 
man, ought to labour to do so, but 
the poet cannot rise wholly beyond 
the sphere of time, and live abso- 
lutely amid the sublime immensities 
of the unknown future, without, in 
some degree, forfeiting his peculiar 
and characteristic function ; he can- 
not breathe ‘‘the difficult air of the 
iced mountain-top” of those mystic 
truths, where spreads around the thin 
and formless inane—and above, the 
lonely stars—without acknowledging 
the faintness and exhaustion of that 
high abode, and yearning for the 
sweet vicigsitude of light and shade, 
below; the brooks and the trees, and 
the dear familiar flowers of the val- 
ley. He looks up habitually, but it 
is from below, upon the gilded clouds— 
things of earth made heavenly with 
a light from heaven; you must not 
ask him to make his own standing-point 
and dwelling-place beyondthem. But 
this being so—if his step be thus on 
earth, and his heart promptly sym- 
pathizing with the forms and powers 
of earth, and if he be, at the. same 
time, of all men the least in its 
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coarser sense earthly, but rather a 
student with deep and thrilling inte- 
rest, of a mystery in man and nature, 
beyond the common ken—if he thus 
move midway between divine and hu- 
man, too exalted to be merely hu- 
man, and far too human to be wholly 
divine—what shall be the result but 
just what we have all witnessed for 
more than a generation of men? a 
poetry sadder—a few exceptions 
apart—than man before has ever 
known ; dealing largely in vague and 
undefined utterances of mournful 
feeling, such as with their rude simpli- 
city or still more uncouth abstruse- 
ness, shocked and affrighted all tradi- 
tional criticism (Jeffrey, its exqui- 
sitely acute and polished represen- 
tative*), but such as the great heart 
of man owned for genuine, and swelled 
to echo from its deepest depths. 

And so now moves the Poet, in so far 
as he represents the peculiar spirit of the 
time ;—a light, we have granted, from 
heaven is around him, but his step is 
still on earth ; his eye lingers upon its 
forms, which to him are charged with 
elevating mystery and marvel; pen- 
sively enamoured of its beauty, it is 
his heart’s home, and in its sorrows he 
is sad. Loving the beautiful, he knows 
it transitory, and but loves it the more 
that it isso. He bends over the beau- 
teous ruin, asa young lover would stoop 
over the fading form of a dying bride. 
We must not censure him too harshly 
for this mournful fidelity to the perish- 
able loveliness of Time; we must not 
censure him for the mournful gift that 
brings its own suflicing sorrows. To 
the delighted child, amid his quick 
creative fancies, the drop-scene alone 
is play enough; our gentle child of 
nature finds joy sufficient, too, in this 
great preliminary spectacle, nor urges 
that the golden-tissued curtain of the 





ski¢s be undrawn (our eyes are on it 
at this moment in the flushing west), 
to unfold to view the far-withdrawing 
glories of the eternal scenery beyond. 

And hence, too, we catch another at- 
tribute of the melancholy breathings 
of the modern muse—the utter and 
passionate identification with inant- 
mate nature. It is in the loveliness 
of Nature, which never alters but to 
new beauty, which never disappoints, 
never betrays, that our later men of 
the vision seem to find almost alone 
the peaceful anchorage of their hearts. 
A great, grave, undisturbed spirit, 
such as Wordsworth (whose moral gifts 
are almost as wonderful as his intel- 
lectual), can indeed look into Man’s 
nature and its workings with even 
deeper interest and delight than he can 
joy in the mountain and the flood ; 
but those alone can do so who have 
with all else the secret of his match. 
less equilibrium; and even with that 
great revealer of all the mutual mys- 
teries of imagination and nature (the 
Bacon of poesy, teaching and effecting 
the same wondrous “ interpretation of 
nature” for the Imagination which 
Bacon taught for the Understanding), 
even with him, do we not observe how 
his human agents are themselves but 
one remove from the simplicity and in- 
variability of inanimate nature itself. 
The population of his scenes are the 
creation of the country they dwell in; 
they are its growth as truly as the 
heath-flower upon its hill sides. ‘This, 
or something approaching to this, he 
has, indeed, himself set forth in the 
memorable ‘“ Preface” to the ‘* Lyrical 
Ballads” (constituting, with the still 
more memorable preface and supple 
ment of 1815, the most remarkable 
contributions to the philosophical cri- 
ticism of his own art, furnished by any 
poet sincethedaysof Dryden), «Hum. 








* The judgment of this great critic was hardly flexible enough to embrace the 

modern veveration in its entire compass; but let justice be done him; in power 

and purity of composition he stands in the highest rank of English writers ; and 

his criticism, if it os not the searching and prophetic insight which in some 
th 


rare cases places 


e penetration of the Critic almost on a level with the inspira- 


tion of the Poet himself, is admirable in its analytic and expository qualities. 
More fastidious as to form than substance, essentially the heir of the D’ Alem- 
berts and Marmontels, he was easily repelled by merely superficial blemishes, 
and liable to prejudices of most unhappy tenacity. His estimates of Wordsworth 
and of Coleridge were great and blameable failures indeed; yet in relation to our 
immediate subject, it must be remembered, that his appreciation of Byron was 
thoroughly sympathetic, and that nothing in the literature of criticism can be ad- 
dueed to surpass those superb essays in which he illustrated the genius of that 


wonderful poet. 
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ble and rustic life was generally cho- 
sen,” he says, ‘‘ because . in that 
eondition of life our elementary feel- 
ings coexist in a state of greater sim- 
plicity . . . because the manners 
of rural life germinate from those ele- 
mentary feelings ‘ and be- 
cause, in that condition, the passions 
of men are incorporated with the beau- 
tiful and permanent forms of nature.” 
Not that he who has so beautifully de- 
fined poetry as “the impassioned ex- 
pression which is in the countenance of 
all science,” would have excluded any 
affecting department of reality from 
having its correspondent poetry; but 
that his own meditative spirit, leading 
him to delight in the sublime commu- 
nion of the soul with still and solitary 
nature, led him also to combine wit 
nature those living forms, aboye all 
others, which, by their intimate con- 
nexion with nature, would least dis- 
turb its unity, would silently blend 
and mingle with its vast unchangeable 
repose. 

And thus arises—sit venia verbo—a 
sort of refined and imaginative panthe- 
ism, purified, indeed, ofall the special 
mischief of that creed (which lies chief- 
ly in its confusion of moral good and 
evil, as merely circumstantial manifes- 
tations of a single radical principle), 
but. still, like the pantheist’s worship, 
exhibiting, in the bright enthusiasm of 
enamoured imagination, nature as all 
over animated and suffused with divi- 
nity. Thence, since in the soul of man 
dwells to the poet a kindred principle 
of deity, an effluence from the eternal 
reason,—there grows to his thought a 
fellowship unspeakably wondrous and 

rofound between the Soul and Nature, 
insomuch that visible nature—streams, 
forests, mountain-heights, the blue 
depths beyond them—all the face of 
things, flushes with most earnest ex- 
pression, mirrors man’s inmost dreams, 
becomes pregnant with fathomless 
meaning, instinct with life and thought, 
echoes us to ourselves, whispers in the 
mute solitudes inexpressible secrets, 
revelations from eternity,—in simpler 
words, evokes feelings of such thrilling, 
though vague and mysterious power, as, 
till these later times, music alone was 
ever known to create in the souls of 
men. ‘To these poets the visible land- 
scape is indeed a Music of the Eye, ar- 
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rested and made permanent ; possess- 
ing the same sort of strange charm 
whereby music agitates us with its ten- 
der tumults—music that seems as 
though it were a fragment of the lan- 
guage we lost at the fall, and still, 
though the full interpretation is hope- 
lessly perished, bore to our spirits the 
faint echoes and dimly-recalled asso- 
ciations of a forfeited paradise. 

At times, in musing over the strange, 
_ perplexing pages of Schel- 
ing, we seem to catch the specula- 
tive representation of all this medita- 
tive animation of Nature by our later 
poets ; above all in that wondrous 
hypothesis of the ultimate identity of 
the conscious and unconscious activi- 
ties. ‘* The products of nature”— 
thus spoke the venerable old man, in 
the vigour of his brilliant youth, near 
fifty years ago—‘‘dead and uncon- 
scious, are but abortive efforts which 
she makes to reflect herself; what we 
call dead nature is only an intellectual 
element which has not arrived at ma- 
turity. Nature reaches not 
her highest aim—that of becoming 
completely her own object—till she ar- 
rives at the highest perfection of her 
products, namely, in man, or what we 
style reason, by means of which na- 
ture seems first to enter and return 
into herself. Whence it is manifest 
that nature is primitively identical with 
that which we recognize in ourselves, 
as intelligent and possessing conscious- 
ness.”"* Or again,.in attempting the 
solution of the great problem, how our 
mental representations obey the influ- 
ence of the objective world, and yet 
the objective world itself yields (in 
the operations of the will) to our re- 
presentations, he proceeds to observe, 
that “this could never be, if there 
did not obtain, between the ideal 
world and the real world, a sort of 
pre-established harmony ; and that 
one cannot conceive such a harmony’ 
unless the activity which has produced 
the objective world be primitively iden- 
tical with that which is manifested in 
the will, and reciprocally. Now, there 
is a productive activity manifested in 
the will; every free act is productive 

? . 
—alone consciously productive. ‘The 
two activities being necessarily, in 
principle, only one, if we establish that 
the activity which is consciously pro- 
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ductive in free action, is unconscious- 
ly productive in the production of 
the world, the pre-established harmony 
really exists, and the contradiction is 
resolved.”* Every work of Art, as he 
maintains, combines an activity at once 
having, and not having, consciousness 
of itself; and similarly, the objective 
world “is the primitive yoetry of 
intelligence as yet unconscious of it- 
self."+ But we must not dwell fur- 
ther on this, which most of our readers 
will probably dispatch as somewhat 
dangerous speculation, so far as they 
can venture to admit it for intelligible. 
Only they will see how such specula- 
tions seem at least calculated, in their 
own dark way, to account for and ex- 
plain the mysterious sympathies that 
subsist between man’s interior being 
and the exterior system of nature ; how 
if these be the parallel growth and de- 
velopment of some one ultimate prin- 
ciple, we need not wonder, not merely 
that self-reflective nature should at last 
attain the real apprehension of itself— 
the true intellectual apperception of 
external realities ; but even more than 
this—that in highly organized mental 
structures, which by habitual reflec- 
tion have been brought into closer rela- 
tions with the forms and laws of nature, 
emotions, kindred and congenial, should 
arise at the very perception of these 
forms; that the contemplation of na- 
ture, as thus akin to man, should stir 
man’s soul with the vague but potent 
thought of that common ancestry from 
which both lines have diverged, and 


in which both were one in the unity of 


some parent primeval principle far 
away in past eternity; that thus his 
heart should swell with feelings he 
cannot define or master, when, in the 
stillness of contemplation, he is at last 
led to realize his fellowship with the 
immensity of things around him—to 
feel his own sublime consanguinity 
with the universe. 

Let us descend to nearer and simpler 
views. The affecting expressiveness 
of nature becomes shiloady more dis- 
tinct in the face of human kind; the 

t—such as we sketch him in this 
o development of the gift—cannot 
but fondly recognize its more vivid 
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and animated exhibition there. This 
opens a new topic, but one closely 
connected with, and largely influenced 
by, the last; the existing poetic con- 
ception of human affection in the most 
emphatic and the most eminently po- 
etical of its forms ; the modern poetry 
of Love. 

The transitionis obvious enough. The 
expression of the countenance of Nature, 
powerful and thrilling as it is, is yet es- 
sentially ashadowy and variable expres- 
sion ; it wavers under our very gaze, as 
images on water shift and sever in the 
breeze. There can be no mistake of the 
permanent characters that silently utter 
and indicate affection in the wondrous 
human face. It isnotstrange, then, that 
the exquisitely sensitive organization 
of the poet should be eminently moved 
by that which almost appropriates the 
name of Beauty. This has ever been 
so; it has been so, far beyond the es- 
tablished limits of poetry. ‘The son- 
net to his ‘‘ mistress’ eyebrow” is not 
necessary to make every lover in, at 
least, the first stages of his affection, 
at heart and essentially a poet. But 
the poet of our modern meditative 
school comes to this region of his art 
with feelings and associations derived 
from his more abstract and thoughtful 
converse with Nature, which exercise 
avery remarkable and pervading in- 
fluence upon his representations of the 
most interesting of human passions. 
The straining after ideal loveliness, 
and yet the instant readiness to diffuse 
it over actual objects, and believe its 
own creation real ; the melancholy dis- 
content with all that is, as inadequate 
to satisfy the inward appetites of the 
heart, and yet the almost inconsistent 
(as one would deem it) willingness of 
the affections to cling to any support, 
and welcome any home ;—these habits 
and tendencies, combining with the 
ordinary constituents of love, result in 
a character of thought, which is as- 
suredly among the most prominent 
peculiarities of the poetry of our time; 
and would reward, what we have now 
no time to execute, a patient and deli- 
cate analysis of its causes and charac- 
teristics. For we trust we are not sub- 
jected to the inspection of any reader 
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who does not consider all inquiries so 
inward and searching as these would 
be, profoundly important to the gravest 
estimate of the character of an age, or, 
indeed, of the destinies of man. 

Let us then reflect a moment on 
this. Love has in all times utter- 
ed itself in imaginative forms. Fable 
is, in this wide sense, what a well- 
known passage pronounces it, ‘ Love’s 
world, his home, his birth-place ;” it 
lives in dream and vision, a soft pro- 
longed somnambulism. But as men 
dream according to their waking, so 
the forms of beauty that at the sum- 
mons of this passion gather around 
the soul and invest its object, will vary 
according to the soul’s habitual concep- 
tions of the beautiful.* And hence 
Love’s exercise of its imaginative func- 
tion is endlessly diversified; and the 
character of love-poesy above all others 
almost inevitably varies with every la- 
titude and every century. As the na- 
tural, so the ideal zenith—the topmost 
point of perfection, changes with each 
spot ;—thence the difference of local 
gods—which are but the symbols of 
the received conception of the perfect ; 
and love is a feeling anda token 
more earnest, and thence more ge- 
nuine and unequivocal, than even the 
popular religion. Thus, then, it is that 
this sweet idolatry has varied like any 
other superstition, and its variations 
have been as curiously characteristic. 
In the pensive, profound, and melancho- 
ly visionings con day—for to this we 
return—it has occupied its place, and 
imbibed the deepening tinge of all 
around it. With the gifted dreamers 
of our epoch, the object of affection re- 
ceives a tribute assuredly more flatter- 
ing than the stilted supremacy she held 
in the code of chivalry ; for her image 
is blended with the deepest musings and 
the highest aspirations of man. She is 
beautiful (of course) ; but her beauty 
is, after all, most glorious in being the 
representative of a beauty not of time 
or earth ; as one who stands between 
the eye and the sun, she is encircled 
with a luminous halo, but the rays that 
formed it are from the far heavens be- 
yond her; she is the symbol of an un- 
seen loveliness ; the temporary type of 
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ideal perfection; loved, for she deserves 
it,—but loved with an affection sad, 
and pensive, and spiritual. If you 
desire to feel this (and there certainly 
are few things more interesting or more 
characteristic), turn over the fairest 
love-stories or love-verses of antiquity 
—take, if you please it, the pure and 
exquisite Fourth Mneid itself; and pass 
from it—from Dido, or even from Er- 
minia and Clorinda—to the Julie, and 
the Corinne, and the Medora, and the 
Hinda, and the crowds of similar im- 
personations of our time. Passion and 
sorrow enough there is in all; these 
are enduring, unchangeable charac- 
ters; but they have become the loftier 
passion and sorrow of an immortal 
nature; the earnest and melancholy 
devotion of beings who love as eternals 
may. 

So far for the special characteristics 
of the poetic inspiration of our day. 
Few and rapid are these hints—some- 
what obscure perhaps; but another 
time we may find leisure and room to 
interpret our oracles more distinctly. 

And now, ere the fading twilight 
wholly desert our casement, and the 
everlasting Watchers of Heaven have 
all assumed their starry -stations— 
(the glittering vanguard is already 
hastening up the grey and glimmering 
east)—we must unclasp the pages of 
some one or two of our trembling can- 
didates for fame. For we have vowed 
to read them by this sunset light; we 
have sworn to concede them the inesti- 
mable advantage that their pages shall 
be bathed in the hues of Nature herself; 
and who can tell but we may at times 
mistake for theirs the mystic text of 
the eternal Volume, and ascribe to their 
pregnant words what is in truth the 
poetry of sunset skies, and infant stars, 
and the faint song of waters? We know 
no higher boon that critic can confer 
on poet. It stands among our special 
favours. Alfred Tennyson has been 
with us before now among the woods. 
We have looked down from cliff-land 
upon the broad plane of ocean, with the 
eyes of Percy Shelley. Not very long 
ago, we passed a summer day on Win- 
dermere with Aubrey de Vere’s exqui- 


* We have made it a sort of charitable proverb, that ‘the Devil is not so black 


, 


as he is painted ;’ 


when Burckhardt came suddenly upon the dusky maidens of 


Nubia, they screamed in horror, and pronounced him the Devil because he was ‘so 
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site “Search after Proserpine” before 
us, and that divine mother yearning 
for her lost child, has since strangely 
woven herself into our thoughts of 
summer noons and heaving lakes. A 
true poem comes out in fine relief upon 
a glorious background like that ! 

Of the triad of versemen, who style 
themselves ‘‘Currer, ELuiis, anp 
Acron Bett,” we know nothing beyond 
the little volume in which, without pre- 
face or comment, they assume the grave 
simplicity of title, void of prenomen or 

, which belongs to established 
fame, and thus calmly anticipate their 
own immortality. Whether—as the 
Irish Cleon was wont, in his “ physical 
force” days, to say so often and fero- 
ciously of his repeal shillings—there be 
indeed ‘ta man behind” each of these 
representative titles; or whether it be 
in truth but one master spirit—for the 
book is, after all, not beyond the utmost 
powers of a single human intelligence— 
that has been pleased to project itself 
into three imaginary poets,—we are 
wholly unable to conjecture ; but we are 
bound, of course, in default of all evi- 
dence to the contrary, to accept the 
former hypothesis. ‘The tone of all these 
little poems is certainly uniform ; this, 
however, isno unpardonable offence, 
if they be, asin truth they are, uni- 
form in a sort of Cowperian amiability 
and sweetness, no-wise unfragrant to 
our critical nostrils. The fairest course 
may, perhaps, be, to present a little 

cimen from each of the three. 

The following pretty stanzas are 
from Currer’s pen. 


*‘ THE WIFE'S WILL. 


“‘ Sit still—a word—a breath may break 
(As light airs stir a sleeping lake) 

The glassy calm that soothes my woes, 
The sweet, the deep, the full repose. 

O leave me not! for ever be 

Thus, more than life itself to me! 


* Yes, close beside thee let me kneel— 
Give me thy hand, that I may feel 

The friend so true—so tried—so dear— 
My heart’s own chosen—indeed is near; 
And check me not—this hour divine 
Belongs to me—is fully mine. 


‘Tis thy own hearth thou sitt’st beside, 
After long absence—wandering wide ; 
’Tis thy own wife reads in thine eyes 

A promise clear of stormless skies, 

For faith and true love light the rays 
Which shine responsive to her gaze. 


‘* Ay—well that single tear may. fall ; 
Ten thousand might mine eyes recall, 
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Which from their lids ran blinding fast, 
In hours of grief, yet scarcely past, 
Well may’st thou speak of love to me; 
For, oh! most truly I love thee! 


** Yet smile, for we are happy now. 
Whence, then, that sadness on thy 
brow ? = 
What say’st thou ? 

again, 
Ere long, be severed by the main.’ 
I knew not this—I deemed no more 
Thy step would err from Britain’s shore. 


‘We must once 


“** Duty commands!’ 'Tis true—'tisjust ; 
Thy slightest word I wholly trust ; 
Nor by request, nor faintest sigh, 
Would I, to turn thy purpose, try ; 
But, William, hear my solemn vow— 
Hear and confirm—with thee 1 go! 


“Distance and suffering,’ didst thou say? 
* Danger by night, and toil by day 
Oh, idle words, and vain are these— 
Hear me—lI cross with thee the seas! 
Such risk as thou must meet and dare, 
I—thy true wife—will duly share. 


‘* Passive, at home, I will not pine— 
Thy toils—thy perils shall be mine. 
Grant this, and be hereafter paid 

By a warm heart’s devoted aid.’ 

‘Tis granted—with that yielding kiss 
Entered my soul unmingled bliss. 


“Thanks, William—thanks! thy love 
has joy, 

Pure—undefiled with base alloy ; 

’Tis not a passion, false and blind, 

Inspires, enchains, absorbs my mind ; 

Worthy, I feel, art thou to be 

Loved with my perfect energy. 


‘* This evening now shall sweetly flow, 
Lit by our clear fire’s happy glow ; 
And parting’s peace-embittering fear 
Is warned our hearts to come not near ; 
For fate admits my soul’s decree, 
In bliss or bale, to go with thee !” 

Ellis contributes this touching 
*‘ Death-Scene.” 
***O Day! he cannot die, 
When thou so fair art shining ! 
O Sun, in such a — sky, 
So tranquilly declining. 


‘* He cannot leave thee now, 

While fresh west winds are blowing, 
And all around his youthful brow 
Thy cheerful light is glowing! 


rid awake, awake— 

y golden evening gleams 

Warm and bright on Ardeén’s lake— 
Arouse thee from thy dréamst 
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‘* Beside thee, on my knee, 

My dearest friend! I pray 

That thou, to cross the eternal sea, 
Wouldst yet one hour delay. 


‘* T hear its billows roar— 

I see them foaming high ; 

But no glimpse of a further shore 
Has blest my straining eye. 


‘Believe not what they urge 

Of Eden isles beyond ; 

Turn back, from that tempestuous 
surge, 

To thy own native land. 


“It is not death, but pain 

That struggles in thy breast ; 
Nay, rally, Edward, rouse again— 
I cannot let thee rest!’ 


‘ One long look, that sore reproved me 
For the woe I could not bear— 

One mute look of suffering moved me 
To repent my useless prayer ; 


** And, with sudden check, the heaving 
Of distraction passed away ; 

Not a sign of further grieving 

Stirred my soul that awful day. 


‘* Paled, at length, the sweet sun set- 
ting ; 

Sunk to peace the twilight breeze ; 

Summer dews fell softly, wetting 

Glen, and glade, and silent trees. 


‘* Then his eyes began to weary, 
Weighed beneath a mortal sleep ; 

And their orbs grew strangely dreary, 
Clouded, even as they would weep. 


‘But they wept not—but they changed 
not— 

Never moved, and never closed ; 

Troubled still, and still they ranged 


not— 
Wandered not, nor yet reposed ! 


‘** So I knew that he was dying— 
Stooped, and raised his languid head ; 
Felt no breath, and heard no sighing— 
So I knew that he was dead.” 


And now loquitur Acton Bell. 
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‘** Yes, thou art gone! and never more 
Thy sunny smile shall gladden me ; 
But I may pass the old church door, 
And pace the floor that covers thee ; 


“ May stand upon the cold, damp stone; 
And think that, frozen, lies below 

The lightest heart that Ihave known, 
The kindest I shall ever know. 


‘** Yet, though I cannot see thee more, 
*Tis still a comfort to have seen; 

And though thy transient life is o’er, 
’Tis sweet to think that thou hast been ; 


‘¢ To think a soul so near divine, 
Within a form so angel fair, 

United to a heart like thine, 

Has gladdened once our humble sphere.” 


There are pleasing thoughts, too, in 
Ellis’s poem about the Stars,” p, 
21; and his “Prisoner,” p. 76; and 
Currer’s “Gilbert” is impressively 
told. Altogether, we are disposed to 
approve of the efforts of ‘‘ these three 
gentlemen aforesaid” (to adopt the old 
clergyman’s substitution in the unpro- 
nounceable chapter of the fiery fur 
nace); their verses are full of unobtru- 
sive feeling ; and their tone of thought 
seems unaffected and sincere. 

Camitia Tout is mighty in anti- 
cipations of the march of” public opi 
nion, the victories of science, the de- 
molition of outworn prejudices, and the 
universal cessation of war. The fair 
progresista sometimes seems to con- 
template in idea more than she can 
achieve in words, and sometimes to ex- 
press in words more than she has dis- 
tinctly arrested in idea; and the re- 
sult is occasional obscurity, and a good 
deal of what Grimm somewhere calls 
pur remplissage. Nevertheless her 
« Astrology and Alchymy ” is'striking. 
She contemplates with respect those 
two famous delusions, which have had 
the glory of preparing the way for the 
two noblest departments of modern 
physical science ; — were the wild 
imaginative childhood of Astronomy 
and Chemistry ;— 


‘* Speak gently of those two wild dreams, nor curl the lip with scorn, 
That ever, wearing human shape, such dreaming fools were born, 
As they whose gorgeous errors shook the steadfast thrones of kings, 
And shadow'd long the mental world with their outspreading wings. 
It was an age of darkness—yea, the mighty mind of man 
Was struggling "mid the brambles which its pathway overran; 

And feebly shone the star of Truth, which rises as we gaze, 
Until at last we fain must hope ‘twill shed meridian blaze: 
But only near the horizon it glimmer’d to.the view 


Of the earnest ones of olden f 


e—the seekers of the True , 
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Speak gently of those parents old, who, dying at the birth, 
Brought forth their marvellous offspring, to shed upon the earth 
The truth-enkindled, living light, which never shall be lost,” &e. ' 


Her poem on “the Hand” has con- 
siderable merit ; and the following 
little effusion is touching :— 


‘* THE BLIND GIRL’S LAMENT. 


“It is not that [ cannot see 
The birds and flowers of spring ; 
Tis not that beauty seems to me 
A dreamy unknown thing ; 
It is not that I cannot mar 
The blue and sparkling sky, 
Nor ocean’s foam, nor mountain’s peak, 
That e’er I weep or sigh. 


“‘They tell me that the birds, whose 
notes 
Fall rich, and sweet, and full— 
That those I listen to and love 
Are not all beautiful ! 
They tell me that the gayest flowers 
hich sunshine ever brings, 
Are not the ones I know so well, 
But strange and scentless things ! 


‘* My little brother leads me forth 
To where the violets grow ; 

His gentle, light, yet careful step, 
And tiny hand I know. 

My mother’s voice is soft and sweet, 

ike music on my ear: 

The very atmosphere seems love, 

When these to me are near. 


‘* My father twines his arms around, 
And draws me to his breast, 

To kiss the poor blind helpless girl, 
He says he loves the best. 

’Tis then I ponder unknown things, 
It may be, weep or sigh, 

And think how sales it must be 
To meet Affection’s eye |” 


The “Orion” of Mr. Horne is a 
m of more pretension than any we 
ave yet canvassed. This gentleman, 
who has been for a long time before 
the public, and can only in figure be 
classed among our ‘‘ younger” poets, 
is unquestionably possessed of a large 
fund of real genius; he is the master 
of a fine imaginative vocabulary ; and 
can dream to very conte pur- 
pose. Mr. Horne has lately given to 
the public a critical work upon the no- 
tabilities of our time, which it seems, 
from an angry retort of the author, 
has been in its turn severely criticised. 
His answer presents an exceedingly in- 
different specimen of temper and style. 
But we do not desire to do him the in- 
justice of deciding his merits by any 


such occasional ebullition. His far- 
thing priced Epic (for such was his in- 
genious mode of ensuring itssale and cir- 
culation) is all which now concerns us ; 
and we cannot think that any compe- 
tent judge will deny it to be, on the 
whole, avery remarkable performance, 
even in despite of an unhappy proem 
which invites our attention to it as “a 
novel experiment upon the mind of a 
nation.” Its great fault will univer- 
sally be felt to be the obscurity of its 
general bearing and object—a blemish 
of the most fatal kind, when books are 
multiplying so enormously beyond 
men’s powers of perusal; and when, 
as unfortunately the ordinary limits 
of life remain still unchanged amid all 
the appalling increase of literary claim- 
ants, it is quite vain to expect that the 
attention can be generally afforded 
which is requisite to penetrate enigmas 
inninecantos. Accordingly, the chief 
real merits of the poem, as it stands, 
appear to us to be its detached passages 
of description, which are certainly 
worth preserving in every collection 
of choice poetry ; and if we might ven- 
ture, at this period of the lifetime of 
the poem (the edition before us is 
marked as the sixth), to suggest any 
alteration in it, our advice would be 
that the author should add (whether 
in occasional insertions, or some gene- 
ral éclaircissement towards the close), 
a fuller and clearer statement of the 
moral scope of his story. In a work 
whose parts are connected by links so 
slender and fanciful, this might easily 
be done; and there can be no doubt 
it would add materially to the enjoy- 
ment of the reader. Were the poem 
purely imaginative, we would receive 
and enjoy it simply as such ; but when 
the allegorical import is quite obvious 
in some parts, and manifestly intended 
through almost the entire, it perplexes 
and annoys the reader to be forced to 
hunt for it in a forest of changeful 
though brilliant and stimulating ima- 
gery. 

~ However, to the main incidents of the 
well-known classical fable, Mr. Horne 
adheres. Orion is beloved of Diana 
and Aurora among goddesses, and of 
Merope, daughter of (Enopion, among 
women; he is blinded, recovers his 
sight, is slain, and enthroned among 
the constellations. 
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It is thus that the poet pictures the as he phrases it, to “ get rid of com. 
divine love of Diana, or Artemis, as monizing associations.” 
Mr. Horne prefers to call her, in order, 


‘*¢ Above the isle of Chios, night by night, 
The clear moon lingered ever on her course, 
Covering the forest foliage, where it swept 
In its unbroken breadth along the slopes, 

With placid silver, edging leaf and trunk 

Where gloom clung deep around ; but chiefly sought 
With melancholy splendour to illume 

The dark-mouthed caverns where Orion lay 
Dreaming among his kinsmen.* Ere the breath 
Of Phoibos’ steeds rose from the wakening sea, 
And long before the immortal wheel-spokes cast 
Their hazy apparition up the sky 

Behind the mountain peaks, pale Artemis left 
Her fainting orb, and touched the loftiest snows 
With feet as pure, and white, and crystal cold, 

In the sweet misty woodland, to rejoin 

Orion with her Nymphs. And he was blest 

In her divine smile, and his life began 

A high and newer period, nor the haunts 

Of those his giant brethren ever sought, 

But shunned them and their ways, and slept alone 
Upon a verdant rock, while o’er him floated 

The clear moon, causing music in his brain 

Until the sky-lark rose. He felt ’twas love.” 


Listen to an Oread’s mournful love-song :— 


‘* There is a voice that floats upon the breeze 
From a heathed mountain; voice of sad lament 
For love left desolate ere its fruits were known, 
Yet by the memory of its own truth sweetened, 

If not consoled. ‘To this Orion listens 
Now, while he stands within the mountain’s shade. 


*«¢ The scarf of gold you sent to me, was bright 
As any streak on cloud or sea, when morn 
Or sun-set light most lovely strives to be. 
But that delicious hour can come no more, 
When, on the wave-lulled shore mutely we sat, 
And felt love’s power, which melted in fast dews 
Our being and our fate, as doth a shower 
Deep foot-marks left upon a sandy moor. 
We thought not of our mountains and our streams, 
Our birth-place, and the home of our life’s date, 
But only of our dreams—and heaven’s blest face. 
Never renew thy vision, passionate lover— 
Heart-rifled maiden—nor the hope pursue, 
If once it vanish from thee; but believe 
’*Tis better thou shouldst rue this sweet loss ever 
Than newly grieve, or risk another chill 
On false love’s icy river, which betraying 
With mirrors bright to see, and voids beneath, 
Its broken spell should find no faith in thee.’ 


** Thus sang a gentle Oread who had loved 
A River-god with gold-reflecting streams, 
But found him all too cold—while yet she stood 
Scarce ankle-deep—and droopingly retired 
To sing of fond hopes past.” 


* This may remind the reader ofthe famous picture of Endymion. He sleeps on 
Latmos; no visible Diana is beside him; but above the slumbering shepherd the 
trees open, and a beam of moonlight, gushing through the parted foliage rests on 
the lips of Endymion ! 
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Now for the more absorbing passion of Orion for his earthly Merope :— 


“ Together they, the groves and temple glade 
That, like old Twilight’s vague and gleamy abode, 
Hung vision-like around the palace towers, 

Roved, mute with passion’s inward eloquence. 
They loitered near the founts that sprang elate 
Into the dazzled air, or pouring rolled 

A crystal torrent into oval shapes 

Of grey-veined marble ; and often gazed within 
Profoundly tranquil and secluded pools, 

Whose lovely depths of mirrored blackness clear— 
Oblivion’s lucid-surfaced mystery— 

Their earnest faces and enraptured eyes 

Visibly, and to each burning heart, revealed. 

‘ And art thou mine to the last gushing drop 

Of these high-throbbing veins ?’ each visage said, 
Orion straightway to GSnopion sped, 

And his life’s service to the gloomy king 

He proffered for the hand of Merope.” 


Here is a picture of Oblivion :— 


** Look yonder, love! 
What solemn image through the trunks is straying ? 
And now he doth not move, yet never turns 
On us his visage of ’rapt vacancy ! 
It is Oblivion. In his hand—though not 
Knows he of this—a dusky purple flower 
Droops over its tall stem. Again, ah see! 
He wanders into mist, and now is lost. 
Within his brain what lovely realms of death 
Are pictured, and what knowledge through the doors 
Of his forgetfulness of all the earth, 
A path may gain? ‘Then turn thee, love, to me: 
Was I not worth thy winning and thy toil, 
Oh, earth-born son of Ocean! Melt to rain.” 


Orion in those days wandering to the ocean side, and sinking to sleep :— 


‘* Beyond the cedar forest lay the cliffs 
That overhung the beach, but midway swept 
Fair swelling has, some green with brightest grass, 
Some golden in the sun. Mute was the scene 
And moveless. Not a breeze came o’er the edge 
Of the high-heaving fields and fallow lands ; 
Only the zephyrs at long intervals 
Drew a deep sigh, as of some blissful thought, 
Then swooned to silence. Not a bird was seen, 
Nor heard: all marbly gleamed the steadfast sky. 
Hither Orion slowly walked alone, 
And passing round between two swelling slopes 
Of green and golden light, beheld afar 
The broad grey horizontal wall o’ the dead-calm sea. 


‘* O’ersteeped in bliss; prone on its ebbing tide; 
With hope’s completeness vaguely sorrowful, 
And sense of life-bounds too enlarged ; his thoughts 
Sank faintly through each other, fused and lost, 
Till his o’ersatisfied existence drooped ; 
Like fruit-boughs heavily laden above a stream, 
In which they gaze so closely on themselves, 
That, touching, they grow drowsy, and submerge, 
Losing all vision. Sense of thankful prayers 
Came over him, while downward to the shore 
Slowly his steps he bent, seeking to hold 
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Communion with his sire. The eternal Sea 
Before him passively at full length lay, 

As in a dream of the marmoreal heavens. 
With hands stretched forward thus his prayer began : 
* Receive Poseidon !’ but no further words 

Found utterance. And again he prayed, and said— 
* Receive, O Sire !’ yet still the emotion rose 

Too full for words, and with no meaning clear. 

He turned, and sinking on a sandy mound, 
With dim look o’er the sea, deeply he slept.” 















We must now contemplate the Aurora—the saflron-mantled Eos of 
heroic giant in his happiness with the Greeks :— 






























“Tis always morning somewhere in the world, 
And Eos ever rises, circling* 

The varied regions of mankind. No pause 

Of renovation and of freshening rays 

She knows, but constantly her love breathes forth 
On field and forest, as on human hope, 

Health, beauty, power, thought, action, and advance. 
All this Orion witnessed, and rejoiced. 

The turmoil he had known, the late distress 

By loss of passion’s object, and of sight, 

Were now exchanged for these serene delights 

Of contemplation, as the influence 

That Eos wrought around for ever, dawned 

Upon his vision and his inmost heart, 

In sweetness and success, All sympathy 

With all fair things that in her circle lay, 

She gave, and all received; nor knew of strife ; 

For from the Sun her cheek its bloom withdrew, 
And, ere intolerant noon, the floating realm 

Of Eos—queen of the awakening earth— 

Was brightening other lands, wherefrom black Night 
Her faded chariot down the sky had driven 

Behind the sea. Thus from the earth upraised, 

And over its tumultuous breast sustained 

In peace and tranquil glory—oh, blest state!— 
Clear-browed Orion, full of thankfulness, 

And pure devotion to the Goddess, dwelt 

Within the glowing Palace of the Morn.” 





And when her half-heavenly, half- striking lines paint the picture of her 
earthly, lover is destroyed, a few sorrows:— 





















‘“ Haggard and chill as a lost ghost, the Morn, 
With hair unbraided and unsandalled feet— 
Her colourless robe like a poor wandering smoke— 
Moved feebly up the heavens, and in her arms 

A shadowy burden heavily bore ; soon fading 

In a dark rain, through which the sun arose 

Scarce visible, and in his orb confused.” 


Artemis, now repentant, and Eos, unite to implore his restoration; and 
‘¢ ___. the dark pile of cloud shook with the voice 

Of Zeus, who answered—‘ He shall be restored, 

But not returned to earth. His cycle moves 

Ascending! The deep sea the announcement heard ; 

And from beneath its ever-shifting thrones, 

The murmuring of a solemn joy sent up.” 





* The supposition that words of this formation will answer for trisyllables, seems 
a peculiarity of Mr. Horne’s. ‘The fault occurs two or three times in the poem. 
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The entire closes with the constel- 
lated Orion’s address to earth and hea- 
ven upon his final triumph ; unfolding 
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in some degree the more esoteric im- 
port of the whole fable. When he has 
spoken, 


** At once a chorus burst 
From all the stars in heaven, which now shone forth' 
The Moon ascends in her ’rapt loveliness ; 
The Ocean swells to her forgivingly ; 
Bright comes the dawn, and Eos hides her face, 
Glowing with tears divine, within the bosom 
Of great Poseidon, in his rocking car, 
ae erect to gaze upon his son, 


Installec 


*midst golden fires, which ever melt 


In Eos’ breath and beauty—rising still 
With nightly brilliance, merging in the dawn, 
And circling onward in eternal youth.” 


It is wholly needless to say that 
the author of such passages as we have 
quoted, is no mean artist. He ob- 
viously possesses great vigour of ima- 
gination, and a facility of poetical 
expression admirably ministering to 
his conceptions. Such a man ought to 
achieve yet greater and nobler things. 
He has, or we much mistake, better 
work to do than penning caustic com- 
ments on his contemporaries, and get- 
ting caustically commented on in his 
turn. If ‘‘ Circumstance,” that ‘‘ un- 
spiritual god,” will suffer it (for of 
Mr. Horne himself we know nothing 
whatever, except through his pages, ) 
we would gladly hear of him as stea- 
dily concentrating his whole powers 
upon his divine art; it is a high vo- 
cation—that of interpreter of the 
great and beautiful to man; it cer- 
tainly scems-in no small measure to 
be his. 

But Night—the blue and starry 
night—is almost upon us. ‘The fu- 


neral pomp of departed day—its whole 
gorgeous catafalque of clouds—has 
itself long vanished in the west, and 
no fond flattery can call it Evening 
any more. ‘The hues of heaven 
deepen—but heaven, like thought, 
brightens as it deepens; the skies 
are fast quickening all over with 
light, even as the face of the dumb 
fills with intense speechless expres- 
sion; they are alive with the silent 
smile of all their thousand eyes. It 
is no longer time to write—it is a time 
to think and feel what cannot be 
written. There are hours when even 
reviewers (incredible to say!) may 
feel some faint tendency to pass from 
reviewing others, to exercising the 
professional function upon themselves. 

We must, therefore, ask of the 
numberless bards who still wait in 
the antechamber of our tribunal to 
achievea miracle and be patient, while 
we adjourn our vesper sittings to ano- 
ther evening. 

B. 
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THE SHANNON, 


CHAPTER X. 


“ Flumina amem sylvasque inglorius.’"—V1IRGIL. 


Tue Upper Shannon! Evenso, gen- 
tlest reader ; we are already amid its 
lovely woods and haunted streams, its 
rocks, and islands, and fountains, and 
silver rivulets—its elves and fairies. 
Leaving Limerick, you meet the con- 
fluence of these twin streams about a 
mile above the city. When shall we 
forget those delightful hours spent 
amid the witching loveliness of Castle 
Troy, Lough Derg, and Castle Con- 
nell. At the junction of the Upper 
and Lower Shannon, is placed the 
Salmon weir, granted to her loyal 
citizens by Elizabeth. 

The physical characters of the river 
at this point are not without some in- 
terest. The tidal wave of the Atlantic 
meeting the current of the Upper 
Shannon, the opposite forces give rise 
to an “interval of rest ;” a deposit con- 
sequently occurs, both streams com- 
ing freighted with the detritus of the 
adjacent hills and plains; this deposit 
has become very considerable, and we 
are somewhat inclined to the opinion, 
that even the island on which the vene- 
rable St. Munchin set to work, was 
merely a “delta,” the product of times 
long anterior to the dimmest traces 
of our history. Evidences of similar 
agency are perceptible in other parts 
of the river; and evincing, as they 
do, the simplicity of nature’s arrange- 
ments in building and fashioning 
mighty islands and continents in other 
parts of the world, their geological 
interest is, perhaps, not undeserving a 
passing note. 

At the meeting of the Fergus and 
Shannon, for instance, we have a clus- 
ter of islands, originally constituents 
of the hills of Clare, washed down 
and deposited at the confluence of 
these two rivers. Farther up the 
Shannon is a chain of islands, and op- 
posite, the Maigue, * Grass Island,” 
and some others, deposited in the same 
way ; impediments, indeed, in the na- 


vigation of the Shannon, but merely 
requiring proper land-marks to render 
it the safest river in the empire. 

Casting a glance along the magnifi- 
cent windings of this glorious river, 
the impression, indeed, becomes irre- 
sistible, how much nature has done 
for it—how little art; how rich and 
luxurious the beauties scattered along 
its banks ; how varied, yet unvalued, 
its industrial resources. A nobleman, 
to whom the Shannon owes a good 
deal, and the modern city of Limerick 
almost its existence (Lord Monteagle), 
a few years since obtained half a mil- 
lion of money for its improvement ; 
but getting into the care of sundry 
commissioners, is quite sufficient to 
ensure the improvement a longevity 
equal to the familiar weavings of the 
mathematical Arachne, of whose in- 
finitesimal gravitations it was amongst 
the delights of our schoolboy days to 
take note. We want, indeed, no large 
sums at heavy interest, to be paid back 
again. We wish not for’incursions of 
clerks and engineers from the other 
side of the Channel, excellent, indeed, 
as they are in their way. We want 
our own resources to be opened up ; 
we want our people set to work ; but 
before that “ consummation so devout- 
ly to be wished,” it is quite clear we 
must bury many of our social and 
political differences. 

The ruins of Castle Troy, beauti- 
fully situated, overhanging the river, 
form a very picturesque feature in 
the scenery at this spot, and glimpses, 
quiet and sequestered as of fairy land, 
meet the view on both sides of the 
stream. The castle, it appears, be- 
longed “once on a time” to Mahony 
Keogh, and was, at one period, strong- 
ly fortified. By his adherence, how- 
ever, to Charles, he was deprived of 
it by Cromwell. The chronicles of 
his ancestry show him to have been 
descended from the kings of Ireland, 
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not less than fourteen of them having 
swayed the sceptre of this country, and 
we are also quietly advertised of the 
fact of the death of the Protector him- 
self in a distich we recommend to the 
notice of Mr. Carlyle :— 


1657 (this year 
“ Oliver Cromwell was hurried to his woe, 
Justly rewarded by a quid pro quo!" 


The castle is at present in excellent 
preservation, commanding a magnifi- 
cent view of the windings of the river, 
and, like several others in its imme- 
diate vicinity, not without its legendary 
lore ; we were too intent on our fish- 
ing, however, to mind aught else. 
Floating along in all the panoply of 
rods and panniers, we were reminded, 
however, of one of the legends of the 
river here, which acquaints us, its 
name was due to a certain saint or prin- 
cess, Senan, who was accustomed to 
bathe in the stream; happening, how- 
ever, to be taken by surprise in her 
early immersions, she sank into the 
bosom of the river where she disap- 
peared, and gave her name to it ever 
after. Floating along, a vision of no 
dissimilar beauty met our astonished 
gaze ; two lovely creatures dipping in 
the stream, who fled at our approach, 
and though not in the calendar, we 
seemed unanimous in thinking they 
ought to have been. 

The river all along here is quite 
beautiful—now deep and still—now 
murmuring over its shallow depths ; 
the yellow sands, in the tranquil sun- 
beams, glittering and gleaming like 
some bright vista of the future, in the 
bottom. 

Our jentacular arrangements not 
yet perfected, we wiled away the time 
before breakfast as well as we could— 
our appetites none of the most ob- 
tuse. 

« There’s great luck intirely, they 
say, in killing a fish, and aiting it 
out of the water,” said our boatman, 
with a portentous emphasis on the last 
words, as we said something of put- 
ting off breakfast for an hour or two. 

** Yes—the luck, however, seems 
particularly confined to one side.” 

 Wishen there’s them would tell 
your honour of pieces of goold found 

in fishes’ mouths; and then there’s 
the good people undher the wather 
—Tier na Oge—of which there's 
many droll stories tould, and there’s 
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the story of Fin Mac Coul and the 
fish you never heerd, may be, and 
there’s = 

« Of course—but let us hear of Fin 
Mac Coul.” 

«It’s a long story—but you heerd, 
iv course, of Cormac that ruled Ireland 
at one payriod. Well, sir, if he did he 
was a mighty hospitable man intirely, 
kep an open house for all interlocutors, 
till he brought ruin on himself; well, 
thinking, one day, what he should do, 
he cast the white of his eye on some 
fine pasthur lands, over foreninst thim 
hills yonder—the Galthees, and, ses 
he, Fiachadh there’s two words to the 
bargain betune you and me about that 
self same ‘ Golden vein,’ and go to 
war we will. Well, sir, with that they 
determined well an’ good 

«© Well, sir, Cormac (divil a farthing 
in his pocket he could jingle on a tomb- 
stone) was intint on seeing it out with 
him; and Fiachadh, so the story 
goes, valued those fields like his heart 
strings. Well, what does he do? He 
goes to an ould druid or witch, and 
he up and tells him the whole story, 
and after much palaver the ould witch 
tells the king that in one of the 
streams about here there was a 
salmon, if he could kill it, and eat it, 
all kinds of good forthin and riches 
would attind him, and the best of tay 
and ating and drinking’ — 

**An anachronism, surely. 
don’t mean to say they had tea?” 

“*T don’t know myself, but that’s nei- 
ther here nor there—but Cormac set off, 
and the ould devil of a witch along with 
him, and ev coorse they took a foine 
soight of hooks and flies with em, and 

tisn't long till the fish begin to bite 
purty smart, and they say he had won- 
derful fishing. Well, he keeps fishing 
that way for some time, but devil re- 
ceive the sight of the great salmon, as 
the ould Druid tould him, could he 
parcave. At last, wandering along a 
fine bank like this here undher the 
castle, he kem to a mighty, dark, deep 
hole, where there was a great eddy; ‘he 
must be here among the other fish,’ ses 
the witch, mighty cute intirely—but 
dickens a sight of him there—he was 
now getting impatient, andif the truth 
must be tould, was going to throw the 
ould witch into the river as a cheat. 
However, he said he’d hould on a 
while, as there was a mighty run of 
fish that sayson, . 
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«¢ Well, King Cormac and the Druid 
spent many and many a day together, 
searching for the enchanted fish. The 
salmon were coming thicker than ever. 
Such sculls of fish was never heerd of 
since the time Noah’s daughter kem 
to Ireland. At length they got so 
harrissed, they resolved to keep only 
the best of the fish, and throw the 
others away that they hadn’t time to 
boil. A’most the first one they re- 
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jected a bit of a gorsoon happened to 
be in the way, and he picked it up, 
and lighting a few bits of sticks—he 
put it acrass ‘em, and broiled his fish 
mighty nate intirely ; well, if he did, 
well and good, the first bit he ate, he 
felt mighty quare in himself, but all 
his futher glories and riches at once 
beamed in on him—the gorsoon was 
Fin Mac Covut.” 


CHAPTER XtI. 


‘*— of the various lakes which are strung like pearls on the silver thread of the Shannon." 


Our commissariat department consi- 
derably reinforced with a brace of ex- 
quisite fish, we pitched our tent at 
«¢ Landscape,” in view of the beautiful 
waters of Doonass,—our fish kettle of 
a character not the most sophisticated, 
beaming merrily in the morning sun ; 
we thought more than once of Fin 
Mac Coul, and would advise every 
one wishing for a correct idea of his 
discovery, to try it fronde super viridi 
after the same fashion. We told our 
Palinurus, while breakfasting, Charles 
Lamb’s story of roast rig as a pendant 
to his. But he seemed to think his 
own tale the longer and better of the 
two. 

« An you don’t believe in thim good 
people at the bottom of the lakes and 
rivers,” said he, mollified not a little 
by some strong waters after breakfast, 
** bad cess to ’em, many’s the fine day’s 
fishing they spoilt on me.” 

“You never heerd of Fior Usga, 
the king’s daughter and her palace 
under the wather, and the golden 
vessel that made all the mischief.” 

** No, never—perhaps you are the 
identical fisherman, of whom we are 
told, 


‘When the clear cold eve’s declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days, 
In the wave beneath him shining.’ 


“¢ Nor never heerd the story of the 
wedding ring? or the church-yard of 
Ballyheigh under the water? or—’’ 

Oh! no, let us hear about the wed- 
ding-ring, by all means,” shouted every 
one. 

‘“¢ Well here goes’ — 

«*¢ Once on a time, and a very good 
time it was,’ there was a lake some- 
where about here, in which a great 
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many were drowned, bekase of the 
good people that haunted it—well, if 
there was, well and good—there was 
a snug boy, a farmer, going to be 
married to one of the prettiest girls on 
the river. Some how, axidently, after 
coming from buying the ring, he was 
showing it to another boy, near the 
sthream, who, in his absence, was 
thrying to come inside him; but, as 
luck would have it, it fell into the 
wather. Nothin’ could equal his sor- 
row, as much for the loss of his fine 
goold ring, as its being so unlucky. 
Not being able to swim himself, he 
axed some of the gorsoons hard by, to 
go into the wather and look for it ;—at 
last, one of them consinted, and went 
in head foremost. There was fine 
swimmers in thim days in Limerick, as 
there is now.— Well, as I was saying, 
down went the gorsoon head foremost. 
Down—down—deeper and deeper— 
down and still no bottom ; till some- 
thing tingling in his ears, and his eyes 
opening, he found himself in view of a 
mighty fine palace at the bottom of the 
wather, and iligant plantations and 
avenues, and all the byes and girls that 
were drowned working away mighty 
industhres intirely. ‘God save all 
here,’ ses Paddy, as if nothing hap- 
pened; and with that he sees a great 
fat, big woman coming up to him, as 
round as a washing tub and as ugly as 
the divil.—* An’ you're the queen of 
the fairies, may be, maam,’ ses he. 

«*©¢ The same,’ ses she. * An’ what 
brought you here, might I make bould 
to ax?’ * Darby Keating’s ¢ goold ring,’ 
ses he. ‘Is that it?’ ses she, smiling 
as purty as she could. ‘The very 
same, maam—thankee.’ ‘* You must 
marry me, then,’ ses she. ‘ May be 
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I'm married already,’ ses he, ‘ and one 
atatime is enough.’ ‘ Get out, you 
dirty spalpeen,’ ses she, ‘I would’nt 
take you now ;’ and wid that she turned 
him out of her palace. 

“Well, he was wandering ever 
about the fat Jady’s dominions, in dread 
of his life for not marrying her, till he 
came to a dark passage, where he 
plunged into the wather once more, 
and kicking out stoutly, soon came 
again to the surface, where he tould 
every one his adventhers, and may be 
he never went near the fat lady 
again.” 

“Very good! he evidently didn’t 
like the young lady, or too much wa- 
ter, perhaps it was cold on his sto- 
mach—here, you'd better have a 
twelve-penny nail after that—and then 
come along.” 

We were soon in the boat, our Pis- 
eator singing as he went along— 


“Tm a lady of honor 
Who lives in the say, (sea) 
Come down, Maurice Connor, 
And be married to me.” 


* Wid your own father's daughter, 
Sure ‘tis I would agree, 
But to drink so much wather 
Wouldn't do so with me.” 


Reader, perhaps you have never 
heard of the falls of the Shannon at 
Doonass. There is no more exqui- 
sitely beautiful spot in the entire 
course of our lovely stream, from 
Lough Allen to Loop Head. Hereno 
cradled “ nurseling of the mountains,” 
gathering its infant strength amid the 
hills, or lake dim and shadowy, re- 
posing under the pictured heavens, or 
silver current, gliding noiselessly at its 
own free-will,aattracts the attention 
of the tourist ; but the entire body 
of the river, in one resistless cataract, 
sweeping over a ledge of sunken rocks, 
half flung across the falls, a thousand 
miniature rocks and fretted stones, 
mid tangled woods and hanging trees, 
adding to the picturesque loveliness of 
the fairy scene. It was one of those 
calm, sweet, sunshiny days, in which 
one feels it a perfect luxury to live, 
the cattle, knee deep in the water, 
were reposing at the foot of “ Hermi- 
tage,” sundry fishermen, here and 
there in the river, were plying their 
lovely avocation, while the soft mur- 
mur of the trees and streams, the 
exquisite green of the beautiful plan- 
tations, on each side, completed a scene, 
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so still and rural, that yet we see it all 
before us, as if it were only yesterday. 
Then farther on, the green slopes and 
gentle curves of the river, winding 
silently above the falls—the old feudal 
wall and spire of “ Castle Connell” 
—the groups of trees behind us, 
standing in thickest shadow—the 
plash of the oar as we pulled along 
under the castle—the soft music of 
evening murmuring along the waters, 
were all so truly lovely, that we 
would recommend if ever thy steps are 
turned towards Limerick, not to fail 
to see a spot as beautiful as any thing 
at Killarney. 

The fishing here is perhaps the 
finest in Ireland, and in the “ peal 
season” affords excellent amusement. 
The Peal or Grilse, according to 
Yarrell and Shaw, is the salmon in 
the second year, after that age it 
becoming perfect or adult salmon. 
Magnificent fish in thousands swarm 
up the river in July and the beginning 
of August, which visited the river the 
previous year, as “Salmon Fry.” Mr. 
Shaw, however, from his very inge- 
nious experiments, would lead us to 
believe, that they do not go down to 
the sea till they are more than twelve 
months old, and that in their progress 
to maturity, the young salmon assume 
the markings and colour of * Parr,” 
the latter, as a distinct species, not 
existing at all. If there be any truth 
in these startling positions—and we may 
say en parenthese, that some of the 
best fishermen on the river appear a 
little doubtful about them—it is a 
pity to kill such thousands and tens of 
thousands of “ Parr” for mere amuse- 
ment. Trout fishing at Doonass is al- 
so excellent, and when we were last on 
the river, not less than four noblemen, 
capital anglers, were engaged in this 
ignoble pastime. 

At Castle Connell, the remains of 
the castle are evidently very old. It 
was once the seat of the O’Briens, 
kings of Munster; and the grandson 
of the great Brian, like Duncan, 
King of Scotland, was “ savagely 
slaughtered” here, in a moment of 
unsuspecting friendship and hospita- 
lity, while— 

* Asleep, 
Whereto the rather had his day’s hard journey 
Soundly invited him,” 
his eyes were put out, and he himself 
murdered and flung into the Shannon, 
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On the arrival of the English in 
Ireland, the castle was granted to 
Richard De Burgo, Earl of Ulster, 
on condition of repairing and fortify- 
ing it, in which manner it descended 
to William De Burgo, who, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, was created Baron 
of Castle Connell, having slain Fitz- 
Maurice, of Kilmallock. 

On the accession of James, we are 
told, astrong garrison was placed there. 
Ginkle, however, sending 700 men from 
Limerick, under the command of the 
Prince of Hesse, they surrendered, after 
a siege of forty-eight hours. Ginkle, 
however, with an eye, perhaps, to the 
picturesque, blew it up. 

The old people speak of the castle 
being once so spacious, and the ascent 
so different from what it is at present, 
that a full troop of horse had room to 
draw up inside it; little, indeed, of 
its former greatness now remains, and 
the “ taciturnity of time” hangs hea- 
vily about its broken architraves and 
arches. 

Of course, mystic and manifold 
are the legends of this part of the 
river, nor is this old ruin without its 
due share of such traditionary lore. 
We were told one, not a little roman- 
tic. One of its hereditary chieftains 
had an only daughter, beautiful, as 
all such young ladies generally are. 
Many a doughty knight and prince 
came to the castle, bent on martial 
exploits—rather, perhaps, on errands 
of love and courtesy. Papa, at length, 
began to suspect something, and being 
very fond of his daughter, made one 
of the conditions for securing her 
hand, that the inheritor of her castle 
should, fully caparisoned and mounted 
on a charger, precipitate himself from 
the top of the rock on which the cas- 
tle is situated! This arrangement, it 
may be conceived, discouraged more 
than one aspirant, and cooled down 
pretty considerably the ardour of our 
youthful lovers. There lay the beau- 
tiful and winding Shannon, and on 
each side those rich messuages and 
lands for him who should first at- 
tempt the deed. Love, which has 
many traits in common with other 
things in the world, is also blind and 
inconstant ; the little imp laughed and 
giggled, and was on the point of seiz- 
ing the extinguisher to place it on his 
flickering flame, when one intrepid 
and passionate lover, of not very noble 
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blood, armed to the teeth, dashed 
down the perilous descent, coming 
safely to the ground, and winning his 
lovely prize. 

Another legend, some dim traces 
only of which we could discover, fore- 
shadows the falling of the walls on the 
“*‘ wisest man in the world ;”—no re- 
lative, we hope, of our friend Fin 
Mac Coul. If immense firmness and 
solidity offer any immunity against 
such a calamity, we think the savans 
of the present degenerate age some- 
what safe. We can’t say we would 
recommend our friend Lord Brougham 
or Doctor Reid to hazard the enter- 
prise, however. 

The pretty village of Castle Con- 
nell reposes at the foot of the castle ; 
a sweeter spot is not in existence in the 
three kingdoms. We do not wonder 
at all at Inglis when he tells us he 
never heard of it, yet he seems quite as- 
tonished atits exquisite beauty ; perched 
in the south of France or south of 
England, we should have all the 
tourists in Europe in love with it, 
but at present it is part of that “ terra 
incognita” lying along our noble river, 
which, with all due modesty, we take 
unlimited credit for having opened 
up in the pages of our esteemed 
Maga. 


“ As is the way-side violet 
That shines unseen, and were it not 
For its sweet breath would be forgot ;” 


so would many nooks and dells of our 
beautiful isle, but for the breath of 
Maga; but we feel a blush mantling 
our cheek, and take refuge in a few 
lines of Spenser :— 


* A little lovely hermitage it was, 
Downe in a dale, hard by a forest’s side, 
Far from resort of people, that did pass 
In travel to and fro. 
Thereby a chrystall streame did gently play, 
Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth alway!” 


Above Castle Connel the river as- 
sumes a somewhat tame and less in- 
teresting aspect, heightening by con- 
trast the loveliness of this sweet spot ; 
our frail skiff passed along under se- 
veral beautiful places, among the rest 
‘“‘ Erinagh,” quite a gem in its way, 
overhanging the water. 

Beyond “O'’Brien’s Bridge,” the 
river widens and washes the fertile 
shores of Tipperary on one side, those 
of Clare on the other ; several roman- 
tic hills and glens, and cultivated val- 
leys are to be found, one in particular, 
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little known, the “ Hag’s Glen,” or 
Glenagalogh, between the Glenome- 
ra hills: straying among these wilds 
which command a magnificent view of 
the Shannon, we came abruptly on the 
edge of this ravine ; the “happy valley” 
of Rasselas at once came to our re- 
collection. 

Surrounded on every side by pre- 
cipitous and barren hills, without 
a trace of vegetable existence, some 
thousand acres of the richest green 
seem hid under their towering peaks ; 
not a breath of air seemed to disturb 
the luxuriant crops already falling 
before the sickle; the cattle, basking 
in a burning sun, were just discerni- 
ble, and some few labourers in the 
fields appeared like black specks far, 
far down. The glen takes its name 
from the fact of, some years_ since, all 
the women in it living to a hundred 
years of age! and if rural and seques- 
tered loveliness in any way tend to 
such a happy consummation we wonder 
not at the result. We were told 
nothing in the shape of food or rai- 
ment was ever sought out of the 
glen; the poor people here living 
under, perhaps, the best landlord in 
the south of Ireland, feel themselves 
completely insulated from the rest of 
the world by an ocean of rocks and 
uncultivated moors, where even in the 
day, from the perpetual mists that hang 
about the hills, people have over and 
over gone astray. Like Castle Connel, 
this spot remains yet to be discovered 
by the summer tourist. 
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On the side of the hill we came on 
an old relic, once, we should think, a 
Druid altar. Our guide, an intelli- 
gent old man, acquainted us it was a 
bed belonging to Fin Mac Coul; it 
consists of four immense stones, co- 
vered by another somewhat larger and 
flatter; and the legend attached to 
them, according to our Cicerone, is, 
that the gallant Fin, after the mode 
of many of the ancients, and not a few 
moderns, took it into his head to 
run away with another man’s wife, 
once on atime. He was pursued, of 
course, by the husband : however, rail- 
roads not then being thought of, or the 
battle of the guages, Fin thought this 
as inaccessible a place as he could reach 
—a very sensible idea, by-the-by. On 
our remarking the very limited propor- 
tion of legs the occupants of the bed 
must have had, our informant quietly 
remarked, that the lady was only three 
feet two inches—her other charms 
making up for her height—and that 
Fin himself was also not quite a giant. 
Several of these old relics are to be 
found all through the country here: 
one at Moynoe, near Holy Island ; 
one at Ballydagh ; several, at intervals, 
near Tulla, and further off in Clare, 
near Inchiquin and Kilfenora. The 
number of cromlechs, stone crosses, 
and Druid altars, indeed, are particu- 
larly interesting all through the county 
of Clare, and supply the imagination 
with recollections of a former state of 
things of wonderful interest. 


CHAPTER XI. 


** And ever as we sailed our minds were full 
Of love and wisdom, which would overflow 
In converse wild, and sweet, and wonderful ; 
And in quick smiles whose light would come and go." 


Tue approach to Lough Derg from 
Killaloe is beautifully picturesque ; the 
venerable old cathedral, with its qua- 
drangular tower and ancient Norman 
architecture, the old bridge, falling 
fast to decay, form a pleasing fore- 
ground; while the immense body of 
the Shannon, tumbling through rapids 
and fragments of rocks, older than 
even those ancient relics of the past, 
are in singular keeping. Creeping 
gradually along, the view slow opens, 
till at length the surface of the lake 
stretches away for several miles. 


SHELLEY, 


Atalittle distance the wooded slopes 
of Ballyvalley, with the gaunt peaks of 
the overhanging hills chequered by the 
rays of the early sun, struck us as much 
finer than many things on the Rhine ; 
while farther still, the broad surface of 
the lake, with its green and winding 
margin, seemed sleeping beneath the 
soft breath of the morning. 

Killaloe, at the entrance to Lough 
Derg, is somewhat precipitously situ- 
ated on a picturesque acclivity over- 
hanging the Shannon, and from several 
points on the river presents an appear- 
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ance of no little interest. Its present 
name would seem to be a change from 
Kildalua—a church and abbey having 
been founded here in the sixth century, 
by St. Lua, grandson of one of the 
kings of Munster. The see of Killaloe 
was founded so early as the seventh 
century ; and Turlogh, King of Mun- 
ster, and Mortach, King of Ire- 
land, after endowing it very liberally, 
were both buried within its precincts. 
The church, like others at this early 
period, became a very general resort 
for pilgrims, and was held in much 
veneration. In 1160, the cathedral 
was built by Donald, King of Limerick, 
and at present exhibits the most per- 
fect remnant of the ancient style of 
church architecture we have seen on 
the Shannon. It is a curious and some- 
what clumsy structure, cross-shaped ; 
a square central tower, with little pre- 
tension to elegance; the window, seen 
from the river, is particularly fine ; the 
other parts of the building, however, 
presenting little in character with it. 

Near the cathedral is a singular old 
building, the “ Oratory of St. Molua,” 
one of the oldest structures in the 
kingdom. It consists of a small cham- 
ber, and very possibly was intended 
for separate supplicants at the shrine 
of the patron saint. The entrance is 
now nearly closed up ; but two pillars, 
with capitals of the Ionic order, sup- 
porting an arch or gateway, leave little 
doubt as to the venerated threshold 
—made low on purpose; the cross 
placed opposite to it ; the church of 
this saint being the ruin in the island 
near Claresford. 

At the lower part of the town the 
Shannon is very shallow; and this 
particular spot containing the only 
ford over this part of the river, ob- 
tained the name of “ Clare’s ford.” 
Aware of this place, in 1681, Sarsfield 
posted a strong guard here, to prevent 
the passage of the enemy; but having 
deserted their post, the English got 
into the Western provinces. Shortly 
after, at the head ofagreat body of caval- 
ry, this great general himself crossed 
the ford, and coming up with a convoy 
of ammunition on its way to William, 
then at Limerick, he seized and de- 
stroyed it. 

Perhaps the most singular feature 
in the scenery of Lough Derg, is the 
number of castles and disjected relics 
of -monasteries with which its banks 
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are literally studded, as speaking monu- 
ments of a period when Ireland formed 
a refuge for the persecuted martyrs 
of religion and science ; and as in the 
classic fable, handed on the still 
burning “lamp of knowledge,” these 
time-worn ruins are fullfof interest, 
it is perhaps too much the custom 
at the present day, at the advanced 
summit of intellectual superiority we 
have now attained, to look ever for- 
ward to still higher achievements in 
the “ march of mind,” caring little to 
turn our attention backward through 
that dim vista of the past, from whence 
all knowledge must have emerged. 
True, within our own time, giant strides 
have been taken in this onward pre. 
gress, and more than one science 
brought to Hfe, and all but perfeeted 
within the present century; yet the 
pages of history, in terms not to be 
controverted, tell of ages when liter- 
ature,and art, and science, were nearly 
annihilated over the entire globe, and 
barbarism and anarchy reigned with 
almost universal dominion ; the ehief 
exception to this wide rule of igno- 
rance—the chief refuge of the many 
pious and devoted lovers of learning 
of this period, being those numer 
ous abbeys and monasteries, scattered 
chiefly along the rivers of our ence. 
favoured, and not inhospitable litthe 
« Isle of the West.” 

In the sixth and seventh centuries, 
we need scarcely say, amid the dark- 
ness and desolation that overspread the 
entire of Europe, large numbers of 
students from France, Italy, Germany 
and even England, turned their steps 
towards the schools and venerated mo~ 
nasteries of this country, and at Clon. 
macnoise, Scattery, Mungret, Meelick, 
and here at Killaloe, the remains of 
these once celebrated seats of learning 
are still visible, and looked upon by 
the peasantry with feelings of religious 
esteem, though at the period alluded 
to, Ireland was not essentially conmeeted 
with the Papal See, or particularly 
signalized by any religious or sectarian 
differences. Indeed, we can form little 
idea of the state of Ireland at this pe- 
riod without studying those magnifi~ 
cent ruins. 

Leaving Killaloe, the first point of 
interest which meets the eye, is a rath, 
at present thickly planted, but on 
nearer inspection, presenting no indis~ 
tinct traces of a hollow circle, or fort, 
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in which tradition relates, the castle 
or palace of the great King of Muns- 
ter and afterwards King of Ireland— 
Baran Borornme—once stood. Few 
traces of the original building remain, 
it being destroyed by the Prince of 
Tyrconnell; yet the country people 
look upon it with a degree of venera- 
tion quite amazing, relating with pride 
the achievements of “ Brian the brave.” 
The spot is frequently visited by plea- 
sure parties, and commands a magnifi- 
cent view of the Lake; but in point of 
fact, the real position of the palace was 
a mile distant—on the side of the 
hill overhanging the bridge, not far 
from the Cathedral. Some of the old 
writers, with a little exaggeration, de- 
scribe a magnificent banqueting house 
erected by Brian, in the vicinity of 
Kincora, perhaps somewhere near this. 
Indeed if all the good things we are 
told of it be true, its present obscurity 
was very undeserved. From the 
kitchens,” says one of those chroni- 
cles, ** were two long corridors or gal- 
leries parallel to each other, carried 
across a flat to the banqueting house. 
A hundred servants were every day, 
at dinner and supper, arranged in each 
of these galleries. The business of 
one set was to pass from hand to hand 
from the kitchens the different dishes 
for the entertainments, and of the 
others, with equal celerity, to return 
them.” Our Udes and Kitcheners sink 
into utter insignificance indeed near 
this. The description of the wine cellar 
is equally flattering, but in the present 
degenerate age of pumps and water-bar- 
rels, it would be perhaps dangerous to 
delay on such apocryphal ground: sun- 
dry and manifold are the stories related 
of the Cluricaune and his fairy revellers 
astride on the best casks of wine of the 
great king—his miniature red night- 
cap—leather apron—bluest of all pos- 
sible blue stockings and silver shoe 
buckles—his nose of brightest crim- 
son—and eyes twinkling 
** like those mites 
Of candied dew in moony nights,"— 


but we fear to delay. 

On rounding this point, the breeze 
freshened pretty stiffly, and our little 
cockle-shell shot towards the opposite 
shore. The scenery here is beyond 
any thing beautiful—indeed finer than 
any other spot on the Upper Shannon. 
On one side the noble demesne of 
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Derry, with its plantations feathering 
away to the water’s edge ; on the other 
the magnificent estate of Tinnerana ; 
while hemmed in on every side by those 
deep-wooded and undulating banks that 
stretch away on every side, we thought 
of Ulswater and Loch Lomond, and 
the gentle Loch Awe, with no invi- 
dious preference, gentle reader, for any 
of them. Stealing along under the 
sheltering hills of Derry, every mo- 
ment displayed additional glimpses of 
shadowy loveliness. The broad and 
tranquil surface of the lake—the old 
church with its ivy-clustered walls— 
thelittleislewith itsruined monastery— 
and the “ castled crag” reflected in the 
silver mirror beneath. Our boatman 
was particularly descriptive, and as we 
tacked away again for the other side 
of the lake, related many miraculous 
adventures which he had shared in, 
more especially in the way of fishing. 
Wewere quickly initiated into the pro- 
foundest mysteries of fly-tieing and 
fishing. A confidential whisper con- 
veyed a very significant hint where we 
would be sure of a “ regular smasher,” 
as our transatlantic friends would say, 
a splendid gillaroo (peculiar to this 
part of the Shannon) or a thirty-pound 
salmon, requiring a pocket steam-en- 
gine to secure it. Indeed these seem- 
ed all matters at which he was quite 
au fait ; but subsiding at length into 
the office of story teller, he was evi- 
dently letting out too much line to his 
imagination, with many inflections and 
expletives as to the excellence of the 
staple article of fish in this locality. 
The wind gradually falling away, we 
crept somewhat slowly again towards 
the Clare side of the lake, where, bend- 
ing over the river, the beautiful ridge 
of the * Glenomera Mountains,” the 
highest in that county, tower away into 
the clouds. We know of no more ex- 
quisite spot to spend a long summer’s 
day than among these majestic hills, 
Who has not dreamt of the “ High- 
lands of Scotland?” Those of Ireland 
are comparatively unknown; yet are 
there sweet nooks and dells amongst 
the hills of Connemara, about Croagh 
Patrick, in many parts of Kerry, and 
here hanging over the Shannon, that 
command views equally wild and pic- 
turesque. The ascent of these moun- 
tains for a mile or two is particularly 
trying ; yet when the summit is once 
gained, the lover of the beautiful is 
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more than repaid. The Shannonchief- 
ly strikes the eye meandering like a 
strip of silver away through the most 
verdurous and varied landscape ; at 
our feet seems Lough Derg, with all 
its sylvan richness; then passes the 
glittering stream along by the Tippe- 
rary hills ; the beautiful outline of the 
Galtees dimly traceable on the hori- 
zon: expanding, now it passes below 
the magnificent falls of Doonass—on, 
onto Limerick, beyond Carrig-o’-Guin- 
nell—Cratloe on to Foynes—till the 
eye completely fails to follow it. On 
the other side of these hills several of 
the lakes of Clare lie stretched out, 
completing a view of inimitable gran- 
deur ; Doon with its wooded margin, 
and the distant glintings of the silvery 
Inchiquin. The chief towns in the 
western limit of the county are also 
pointed out to the aching vision—the 
view terminating in no distinct traces 
of the great Atlantic. On the top- 
most pinnacle of the mountain a rude 
turf-mound has been thrown up, part 
of the history of the present century, 
commemorating (by-the-bye, after no 
very perennial fashion) the great Re- 
volution, first broached in this county 
in 1828, 

Approaching Dromineer, the view 
of Lough Derg became still more bold 
and imposing—the beautifully wooded 
banks lose nothing of their quiet and 
picturesque grandeur, and putting our 
helm about, we gained the centre of 
the lake; there lay its broad and sleep- 
ing bosom stretched before us—the 
Slieve Bloom mountains edging the 
horizon. At one side, the soft undu- 
lations of the Tipperary hills also met 
the view, with the demesne and wouds 
of castle Lough—the old and time- 
worn ruins mirrored in the water’s 
brink ; on the opposite side, the 
bay of Scariff, one sheet of burnished 
silver, seemed stretching away, a per- 
fect picture—the round tower of In- 
niscalthra, or Holy Island, standing in 
the middle; beyond it the wood of 
Ahnish, Raheen, and Wood Park, 
nestling near the shore. 

The ruins of Holy Island, like seve- 
ral other relics of the past along the 
Shannon, contain “ seven churches,” 
and a round tower. Some little dif- 
ference of opinion exists among writ- 
ers, as to whether “St. Patrick’s Pur- 
gatory” was situated on this island. 
However, many antiquarians, even 
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Ledwich, who doubts the existence of 
the saint himself, now agree on the 
point; indeed the latter gives an ex- 
tensive plan of it, pointing out pre- 
cisely the suburbs of the lower world! 
To those wishing to be made acquaint- 
ed with the veritable purgatory, we 
would recommend “Father Butler 
and the Lough Derg Pilgrim,” where 
he will be told of the mortifications 
there practised—the vboli paid the 
ferry man—the fifteen holy kisses— 
the visions of roast meat and boiling 
pots that disturbed Mr. Carleton’s 
equanimity—and the sharp spikes on 
which the saint delighted to take re- 
pose. St. Patrick, it seems, request- 
ed, as a special favour, of an angel 
that the entrance to Hades should be 
placed in Ireland, to convince the 
Dane and Druid of his day of the ex- 
istence of another world; and Boate, 
an old Irish writer, describes, after no 
very entertaining fashion, the austeri- 
ties imposed on the hapless _penitents, 
who, after the manner of Ulysses, 
seemed bent on visiting the nether 
regions. Who does not recollect the 
thrilling lines of Southey ?— 


“ Sir Owen in a shroud was drest, 
They placed a cross upon his breast, 
And down he laid his head, 
Around him stood the funeral train, 
And sung with slow and solemn strain 
The service of the dead. 


Then to the entrance of the cave 
They led the Christian warrior brave : 
Some fear he well might feel. 
For none of all the monks could tell 
The terrors of that mystic cell, 
Its secrets none reveal. 


* Now enter here,’ the Warden cried, 
* And God, Sir Owen, be your guide! 
Your name shall live in story. 
For of the few who reach the shore, 
Still fewer venture to explore 
St. Patrick's Purgatory.’ 


Adown the cavern’s long descent, 
Feeling his way, Sir Owen went 
With cautious fect and slow. 
Unarmed, for neither sword, nor spear, 
Nor shield of proof avail’d him here 
Against one ghostly foe. 


’T was silence all around, 

Save his own echo from the cell, 

And the large drops that frequent fell 
With dull and heavy sound. 

Emerging now once more to day, 

A frozen waste before him lay, 
A desert wild and wide, 

Where ice rocks, in a sunless sky, 

On ice rocks piled, and mountains high 
Were heaped on every side. 


Yet giving way to no despair, 
But mindful of the aid of prayer, 
* Lord, thou canst save,’ he said, 
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And then a breath irom Eden came, 
With life and healing, through his frame 
The blissful influence spread. 


No fiends may now his way oppose, 
The gates of Paradise unclose, 
Free entrance then is given. 
And songs of triumph mect his ear, 
Enrapt, Sir Owen seems to hear 
The harmonies of heaven!" 


An abbey was founded in ‘ Holy 
Island,” so early as the seventh cen- 
tury, by the patron saint, who lies 
buried in the old ruin, and whose feast, 
on the 25th of March, still attracts 
crowds of weary pilgrims. St. Coelan, 
a monk of this abbey,*flourished a little 
after, and wrote a latin poem, in which 
he tells us that Inniscalthra was a con- 
vent of Benedictine anchorites. 


“ Keltra est conventus rité virorum 
Prudentum, sacro Benedicti dogmate florens.” 


A chapel belonging to the Prince of 
Kincora also existed here. 

‘The fishing at Holy Island is excel- 
lent, and with cross lines, large trout, 
some five and six pounds weight, are 
eaptured. The darksome stillness of 
evening had already crept on as we got 
on shore—the sun had sunk in the 
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west—bright lines of gold hanging in 
the clouds, not a ripple swelled the 
broad, glassy surface of the lake. 
It was a scene of quiet ravishment 
we had seldom experienced before. 
Scrambling amongst the old walls and 
graves, the soft breath of evening 
seemed fresher and more fragrant from 
the wild flowers scattered around. 
Tall and stern against the evening sky, 
stood St. Cosgrath’s tower, the very 
embodying of the past, flinging its 
gaunt shadow, like some unearthly 
gnomon over the sleeping graves. 

The island contains nearly forty 
acres of rich pasture land, and is still 
a favourite burial place, and much 
visited by the peasantry for many 
miles round. It is held in such vene- 
ration by these zealous penitents, that 
they would not allow one sod of it to 
be disturbed. Stories, many and dis- 
jointed, also, are told of the good pea- 
ple, in the flickering moonbeams, 
dancing among the grave stones, the 
squeaking of chains, the gibbering of 
ghosts, tales of spectres grim and 
gaunt, and ghastly wandering among 
the tombs, 


CHAPTER XIll. 


“ The gentle Una, with her milk-white lamb."—Fatrie Queen. 


Arter several cliarming days spent 
with our hospitable friends at Wood 
Park, “ cross fishing,” we got our bit 
of canvass up again, for a trip to the 
upper part of the lake. At Dromi- 
neer, the remains of an old castle, 
belonging to a descendant of the great 
King of Munster, and at Kilbarron, 
not less than four similar ruins are 
worthy of the attention of the anti- 
quary. At Terryylass, another spot 
on the Tipperary side of the lake, are 
some traces of a monastery and a 
curious old castle, * Old Court ;” it 
is said that St. Patrick once came to 
this place, and baptized several inhabi- 
tants of Thomond, who crossed the 
Shannon for the purpose. The sce- 
nery all along for several miles is beau- 
tifully diversified with these old relics, 
and a little farther on, reflected in 
the water at its base, stands * Castle 
Biggs,” a square old building of very 
peculiar interest. The remains of the 
ancient court-yard are still visible, as 
well as two towers, evidently intended 
for defences to the entrance, and no 


very questionable evidences of siege 
and fortification are also traceable 
along the walls. An old tradition 
exists amongst the peasantry, of a 
large quantity of gold and silver bu- 
ried beneath the ruins, over which 
a greyhound of unnameable ferocity, 
with cloven hoofs instead of paws, 
keeps jealous watch. 

Turning “ Gurtmore Point,” we 
pass the crumbling ruins of Lorrha, 
and Derry Island, with its picturesque 
castle, the seat of Lord Avonmore, 
lies before us, while in the distance, 
the “ Keeper” Mountain and “ Devil’s 
Bit,” far away on one side, in their 
blue and shadowy undulations, fill up 
the picture. Some dim outline of the 
« Hill of Una,” from whence it is 
supposed Spenser took the name of 
his gentle heroine, being also distin- 
guishable at the opposite side. 

An old legend, relating to the sin- 
gular gap in the mountain, termed the 
* Devil’s bit,” ascribes it to a piece 
taken out of the ridge of the hill by 
his infernal majesty, as St. Patrick 
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was hunting him out of Ireland—when 
as of yore— 


“ Coasting the wall of heav’n on this side, Night, 
In the dim air sublime, and ready now 
To stoop with wearied wings and willing fect,” 


the saint still pursued him; he stuck 
his teeth in the hill, soon after dis- 
gorging it again: it formed the Rock 
of Cashel. The upper end of the 
lake here, indeed, is full of those le- 
gends and stories of leprehauns and 
witches, and— 


“ Fairy elves, 
‘Whose midnight revels, by a forest side, 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress.” 


Many of these stories still exist 
amidst the silent witchery of this part 
of the Shannon, and it is not per- 
haps to be wondered at that Spen- 
ser, well acquainted with some of 
them, should borrow the name of 
the “gentle Una,” from such associa- 
tions. Allegory, indeed, we may call 
the fairy land of the Poet, in which his 
imagination loves to try her most gor- 
geous wings, while, amid flitting and 
scattered images of truth and beauty, 
a world of its own fashioning, peopled 
with new and mystic shapes, rocks, dens 
and caves, and woods, and rivers, and 
hills, soaring aloft, she glitters and 
gleams, inhaling alike the dewy balm 
of the morning or heavenliest glories 
of evening. 


“ the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.” 


At Meelick and Portumna at the 
head of Lough Derg, are the remains 
of several magnificent ecclesiastical 
edifices ; the walls of the latter in par- 
ticular are still very fine; those of the 
former, on the very verge of the river, 
are not less picturesque: it was found- 
ed, we are told, by O’ Madden, dynast 
of Silamchia; and in the thirteenth 
century, William de Burgh marched 
at the head of a great army into Con- 
naught, and did profane the church by 
converting it into a stable, “wherein 
he was seen to eat flesh meat during 
the whole time of Lent.” The library 
here was at one period very celebrated 
also, but the entire ruin now wears the 
aspect of blank and melancholy desola- 
tion. 

After leaving Banagher, the moul- 
dering walls and quiet towers of CLon- 
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MACNOISE attract the attention of the 
antiquarian ; it was the Patron day of 
the presiding spirit, St. Kieran, that 
we had arranged to visit these old mo- 
nastic ruins, and thousands of anxious 
suppliants were crowding from many 
quarters to the shrine of the great 
saint. Our impressions, at first a little 
perturbed,soon settled down into some- 
thing bordering on the wonderful. 
Thefirst impress of Autumn (perhaps 
of all others the most melancholy) was 
not that which completed the dreary 
aspect of the river; there was, besides, 
a stern loneliness—a dreariness—a 
desolation, as for several miles here it 
runs along in a slow, sluggish stream 
through the “ Bog of Allen.”’ It was 
not that the hallowed airs and Bi- 
lent symphonies of evening were sup- 
planted by a cold, sickly breeze that 
swept across the stream; it was not 
that the tall lone towers looked any 
thing more gaunt or grim or ghostly 
than they were generally in the habit 
of doing, that the several tombs seem- 
ed in any way more sepulchral, or the 
innumerous penitents more genuflec- 
tive. It was not alone that the groups 
of fresh pilgrims were more pictu- 
resque, or that the gold and purple in 
the midst of which the sun went down, 
was any thing we had not witnessed 
over and over again along the placid 
waters of the Shannon; it was the entire 
bursting at one glance on our asto- 
nished view ; and then, as we advanced 
among the tombs, “ ’midst skulls and 
coffins, epitaphs and worms,” and as 
our ears were greeted with sounds va- 
rious and manifold, little in accordance 
with what we witnessed on every side, 
our interest and astonishment became 
considerably magnified. The author 
of “Sybil” speaks of * two nations.” 
Here, indeed, were two also—a wide 
and yawning gulf stretching between 
—the silent and ghostly shadows of 
St. Kieran’s followers—the realities 
less spirituelle of our modern ecclesi- 
astics. Straying along, we stumbled 
on sundry graves, and scattered pieces 
of tomb-stones, inscribed with charac- 
ters in Hebrew, and Irish, and Latin 
—fragments in the Kaleidescope of 
time—bits of those coloured fancies, 
those trite but tristful sentences in 
which our great grandfathers were 
erst inclined to transmit to a neglect- 
ful posterity the memory of their va- 
lorous deeds ! 
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The simple ruins of Clonmacnoise 
are very full of interest; yet have 
they little in common with the sta- 
tuesque erection of more classic re- 
gions—the ancient Parthenon, the 
Colisseum, great even in its decay— 
unlike, indeed, in their stern simpli- 
city, these outward symbols of a reli- 
gion which sought the apotheosis of 
man, the mouldering walls of the 
‘Seven Churches” seem to typify 
that more enduring and simple faith, 
the preachings of which are emphati- 
cally promised to the poor—that 
speaketh consolation to the wretched, 
and telleth, in terms of no enigmatic 
character, of a life, and glory, and 
excellence more lasting than those 
vainly attempted in mythic allegories 
of brass or marble. True, indeed, 
year after year spring into new life, 
each herb and flower along their 
crumbling walls; but still sleep on 
the silent tenants of the graves be- 
neath ; but if there be aught of truth 
or reality in the revelations of history, 
aught of hope linked to that enduring 
faith, yet bursting those cerements, 
shall each, when brass and marble are 
but dust, gain a new life, mid highest 
hopes and heavenliest aspirations. Yes, 
the very dust on which we tread is 
far more sacred than the most classic 
tracery of Greece or Rome. 

The signification of the term Cluan- 
mac-nois, would seem to be “ retreat 
of the sons of the noble;” but by 
what combination of accidents they 
happened on a place so completely 
destitute of the beauties of scenery 
and picturesque effect, is not easy to 
conceive. In the troublous times in 
which it was founded, perhaps, indeed, 
its utter seclusion and aalianad were 
recommendations in themselves. In 
the grey dawn of the sixth century we 
first find it mentioned, when St. Kie- 
ran built an abbey here, and in all the 
subsequent periods of Irish ecclesi- 
astical history, the varied treasures 
and tributes of its several establish- 
ments form no inconspicuous figure in 
the wealth of those times. Its schools 
for the instruction of the young princes 
of Ireland were also held in the high- 
est repute; and as a burial-place for 
a favoured few of the kings and nobles, 
it boasted sundry privileges and im- 
munities even more consoling than the 
preliminary mortifications of ‘ Holy 
Foland.” Much of the sorrow and 
mystery of the two first divisions of 
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the great Florentine’s Poem awaited 
those anxious, ‘ Nell’ cammin di nos- 
tra vita,” to plunge into the deep pro- 
found of “St. Patrick’s Purgatory ;” 
but at Clonmacnoise, with the promise 
of no unseemly Beatrice from the 
shadow land of the past, the kings 
and nobles winged their way to Para- 
dise at once. Indeed, the striking 
similarity of conception in these ima- 
ginary abodes of the blessed, with 
those of Dante, must occur to every 
reader. 

About the time of the birth of Co- 
lumbkill, five years earlier, St. Kieran 
came into the world—a period, we 
need scarcely say, of the greatest in- 
terest in our eventful history. Der- 
mid, son of Cervail, being monarch, 
granted to St. Kieran, Clonmacnoise 
and Inis-Aingin, or “Isle of Saints,” 
together with a hundred churches in 
Meath. He, however, it seems, be- 
stowed the island upon St. Domnan, 
but preserving Clonmacnoise, found- 
ed the abbey. Of the many great 
and lustrous individuals that lived and 
died here, it would be the work of a 
Hercules to give an account. One or 
two, however, deserve a passing note. 
St. Colga, surnamed “the Wise,” for 
some time prelector and master of the 
school, wrote a book, termed the 
**Besom of Devotion.” Albuin, a 
bishop of Germany, we are told, sent 
him fifty shekels (value 1s, 4d. each) 
out of the alms of Charlemagne, whe- 
ther as a reward for the cleansing the 
Church then received, or to assist the 
worthy prelector, does not appear. 
As a spark lighting the train of his- 
tory, this little occurrence opens up 
to us the wonderful events of the reign 
of Carlo Magno. Some time after we 
find Turgesius here, at the head of his 
Norwegians, burning the abbey, and 
Felim, King of Cashel, plundering the 
“‘tearmon lands” and houses of St. 
Kieran. The ghost of the saint, how- 
ever, according to the same truthful 
chronicles, again “ visiting the glimp- 
ses of the moon,” the hapless king re- 
ceived his heaviest malediction—the 
saint, amid sundry shapes and vision- 
ary shadows, appearing with crozier 
in hand, and praying his reign might 
speedily terminate—all which duly 
came to pass. Similar visitations of 
the spirits of the great saint are relat- 
ed in the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries. One tribe were so completely 
razed from the Book of Fate, that 
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their towns and highways were ren- 
dered desolate ; nor house, nor man, 
nor animal being anywhere discernible. 
The few survivors at length sought an 
amnesty with the ghost of the saint ; 
and twelve of their handsomest sons, 
with a certain sum of money, were 
given up. A few years after, the head 
of one of the kings buried in the abbey 
having been stolen away, was Soonail 

back by the intervention of the saint ; 
and in 1130, it is further chronicled 
that one of the Danes of Limerick, in 
one of their predatory excursions, 
having robbed the altar of Clonmac- 
noise of sundry gold cups and chalices 
of great value, confessed his guilt, 
stating that trying to make his escape 
to another kingdom, he was unable to 
effect it, for as soon as he set sail, the 
ghost of the saint, like anothe Ariel, 
began to “ point the tempest ”— 

** Now on the beak, 


Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
Flaming amazement ;’’ 


causing contrary winds, so that he 
could not get away. Tlie ghost of St. 
Kieran, indeed, seems yet to haunt 
the old ruins. The quiet graves and 
solemn gables of the ‘Seven Church- 
es” are instinct with such shadowy 
existences. We are willing, we must 
confess, to believe much of what we 
have read of its former greatness and 
grandeur ; its kings, and priests, and 
princes, buried amid all the pomp of 
ecclesiastical splendour ; its churches, 
and chalices, and golden cups; its 
jewels and crosses ;—to us, as least, it 
has lost none of them; the spectral 
glimpses of such things flit even yet 
across our imagination and memory, 
amid its crumbling walls and ruined 
splendour. 

Among the more interesting ruins, 
are two round towers, displaying won- 
derful elegance in their construction — 
the larger, called ‘ O’Rourk’s,” 62 feet 
high ; ‘the other, «M: Carthy’s,” 56 
fe set. The former is, perhaps, one of 
the most perfect specimens of these 
remarkable old structures in Ireland: 
the lower part is composed of marble, 
and seems, perhaps, something older 
than the superstructure. We know of 
no more delightful enjoyment than a 
day among these ruins, with the mag- 
nificent work of Mr. Petrie, and the 
pleasant and graphic sketches of Cesar 
Otway ; next to the round towers, the 
richly-carved gateway of the cathedral 
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and the stone crosses, attract the at- 
tention, with the disjected relics of 
the episcopal palace, after a somewhat 
militant fashion, surrounded by a moat 
and counterscarp. Perhaps, however, 
there is nothing very remarkable in 
this, when we call to mind the many 
times the entire place was plundered 
and burned. Over the northern door 
of one of the churches are three figures 
—the middle, St. Patrick, in pontifica- 
libus ; and lower down, on the enta- 
blature, the inscription 


“Dons Opo Decanvus CLUANM FIERI FECIT;" 


acquainting posterity that Master 
Odo, Dean of Cluanmacnoise, caused 
this doorway to be erected. One of 
the crosses of this church is comme- 
morative of St. Kieran, the symbolical 
meaning is quaint, but explicit. The 
centre of the cross represents the veri- 
table saint himself. In one hand, with 
a slight dash of poetic pathos, he 
holds a hammer, in the other a mallet, 
to signify his descent, his father being 
a carpenter. Near him are represent- 
ed three men and a dog dancing: the 
former are the artificers employed, 
showing their joy for the honour done 
their patron. On the shaft two men 
are seen, one stripping the other, 
typifying the complete bouleversement 
which the church underwent. Beneath 
these are two soldiers, swords in hand, 
ready to protect the sacred edifice. 
On the pedestal of the cross are eques- 
trian and chariot sports; on another 
side is a pauper, carrying an infant, 
representing charity ; below which is 
a shepherd, after a very bucolic man- 
ner, playing on his vaten pipe; and 
still lower down, an ecclesiastic hold- 
ing a teacher’s ferule, over which is 
an owl, the representative of Wisdom, 
as another animal on which the cross 
is fixed symbolizes Ignorance. Be- 
sides this cross, there are three 
others in the cemetery, which con- 
tained originally about two acres of 
land, on which, at different periods, 
not less than ten churches were erect- 
ed by the kings and princes of the 
surrounding territories. Here, though 
perpetually fighting while alive, they 
were content to forget their various 
feuds when dead. One of the church- 
es, Temple Conor, is now restored, 
and forms the parish church. 

The Shannon, somewhat tame and 
uninteresting, passes now along for 
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several miles, dividing the counties of 
Roscommon and Westmeath. A lit- 
tle above the ‘Seven Churches” is 
Arutone, or Ath-luan, the “ford of 
the rapids,” so named from the nature 
of the river under the bridge placed 
here. Not unlike Limerick, in pos- 
sessing an old and new town, this 
lace also still retains much of its mi- 
nr and ancient character. One of 
the principal entrances to the town, 
on the borders of the river, on the 
Leinster side, is through a formidable 
gateway in one of the old towers, car- 
rying back the mind to the time when 
a portly warder kept the keys, and 
admitted none but such as were 
friendly to the reigiing dynasty. The 
ancient walls of the town, though 
considerably defaced, are yet in many 
spots quite discernible. On the op- 
posite side of the river, scarely any 
traces of the walls exist ; but they are 
more than replaced by the several mo- 
dern redoubts and fortifications that 
frown over the waters of the Shannon, 
and guard the more important ap- 
proaches from Connaught. 

Visiting Clonmacnoise, you take a 
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boat here,anda few miles down theriver, 
at a bend in the stream, come upon the 
lonely tower and quiet graves of the 
Seven Churches. The noise and bus- 
tle of the patron day had subsided into 
the sternest silence as we again found 
us within its hallowed walls. Many 
and deep thoughts of voiceless energy 
were at our heart as we followed, over 
the sleeping graves, the old guide, 
who seems part and parcel of the ruins. 
Much, indeed, there is to give us pause 
“if pondered fittingly :” bright views 
of another life—glimpses of the eter- 
nal, amid the mouldering sepulchres. 
It is, perhaps, a mistake, however to 
associate with such spots always 
images of sorrow and decay. Is there 
not another world of light and love? 
Are there not those gone before we 
would fain meet again? Are not the 
shadowings of eternity, every where 
around, sufficient to tell us of some- 
thing still more divine? Hopes and 
fears, indeed, are here yet solemnized 
and softened ; there is that which robs 
the grave of all its terrors; for love 
and hope there is no death! 
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‘COMMERCE—ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 


Tue interest which recent political 
events have given to all subjects con- 
nected with trade and commerce, 
would suggest to us the propriety of 
at once noticing such publications as 
those whose titles are prefixed to this 
article, even if their intrinsic merit 
did not possess that claim upon us 
which, so far at least as regards one 
of them, it certainly does. Indeed, 
there is no subject upon which the 
change of public opinion has been more 
strongly marked than upon the man- 
ner in which all questions affecting the 
economical condition of the country 
and its commercial interests ought to 
be discussed. Vague conjecture, hasty 
and presumptuous conclusions, have 
now given place to patient investi- 
gation and profound analysis. Such 
charges as “ fiend-like malignity,” 
** coldness of heart,” ‘ apathy of feel- 
ing,” “malevolence of the devil’— 
charges which, but some few years ago, 
used to issue from the highest quar- 
ters, and to assail every one who ven- 
tured to conduct his inquiries into our 
economical condition, with the accu- 
racy and refinement of philosophy, are 
heard no longer. And surely, it was 
monstrous on the very face of the 
matter that they should ever have 
been tolerated, or should have so long 
prevailed. It might have appeared 
that in investigating the complex ar- 
rangements and mutual dependencies, 
whereby the products of man’s indus- 
try, and of the various regions of the 
earth are distributed, there was as no- 
ble and as profitable a field for the ex- 
ercise of philosophical inquiry as ever 
was presented. And as necessary a 
one likewise, when we reflect on the 
various interruptions to the natural ar- 
rangement and distribution which are 
made indispensable by the artificial 


requirements, the vices, or the politi- 
cal and social institutions of different 
countries ; and the indispensable obli- 
gation that all such interruptions shall 
interfere with the economical condition 
of the people as little as possible. And 
yet we find a Secretary of State, within 
our own recollection, assailed by such 
vulgar and unjust calumnies as we have 
here noticed. It was in indignantly re- 
futing them that Mr. Canning thus justly 
expressed himself—* This doctrine and 
spirit actuates the mind of little men, 
who, being incapable of reaching the 
heights from which alone extended 
views of human nature can be taken, 
console and revenge themselves by ca- 
Jumniating all those who have toiled to 
such heights for the advantage of man- 
kind.” 

If any proof were needed of this nar- 
row bigotry having died away, it would 
be found in the multitude of books and 
pamphlets on these subjects which daily 
issue from the press—works of various 
degrees of merit, no doubt, but all of 
them acknowledging the existence of 
some abstract principles, and endea- 
vouring to test their several opinions by 
reduction to them. Mr. Stirling’s book, 
as its title indicates, is eminently of this 
character ; he is not ashamed of calling 
his book, ** The Philosophy of Trade,” 
nor does he fear that by doing so he lays 
himself open to the suspicion of labour- 
ing under any demoniacal influence. 
Mr. M‘Cullagh’s book, on the other 
hand, being a history, is not so ex- 
clusively of this character: yet has he 
lost no opportunity which presented 
itself of introducing sound and valu- 
able philosophical reflections, as well 
political as economical; and we hesi- 
tate not to say, that in the volumes now 
before us, Mr. M‘Cullagh has contri- 
buted to the literature of his country 
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one of the most useful acquisitions 
which it has received for a length of 
time. He makes no pretension to ori- 
ginality, neither in the discovery of 
his facts, nor in his reflections on them. 
He is satisfied with the less showy but 
more useful and not less difficult task 
of compiling faithfully and observing 
justly. Hehas brought to the investi- 
gation of his subject the most import- 
ant qualities of a historian, namely, 
the most entire impartiality, and a 
determination to spare no trouble to 
investigate and elucidate his subject 
fully. The style of his second volume 
is clear and good, and becoming the 
subject. The first volume, we regret 
to observe, is greatly deformed by an 
attempt to imitate that absurd manner 
of writing in which Mr. Carlyle ex- 
presses himself, or perhaps we should 
rather say, in which he mystifies both 
himself and his readers. 

Now Mr. M‘Cullagh is above this; 
indeed it is no compliment to him 
to say so. If it were not for an 
unaccountable admiration of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s style, we should have no such 
expressions in Mr. M‘Cullagh’s first 
volume as this—“‘men whom the cold 
kiss of sorrow had fascinated;” or 
this—“ when as yet Mount Aventine 
was a wolf-walk, and in the clefts of 
the Tarpeian rock eagles of but in- 
articulate and undisciplined rapacity 
brought forth their young, the Etru- 
rians were the most influential race in 
Italy ;” or again—* as the lava of con- 
quest began to cool and to split into 
unconnected masses, between each rift 
the indigenous popular industry sprang 
up, and gradually sheathed many of 
the rugged forms into which the Hel- 
lenic flood had congealed, with a Pelas- 
gic verdure.” Such language is unin- 
telligible, and therefore it is bad ;—it 
is unnatural, and for this reason also it 
is bad. It never could be naturally sug- 
‘gested to a historian by the contem- 
plation of the facts which it is his bu- 
siness to record; and accordingly we 
find that as Mr. M‘Cullagh advanced 
and grew earnest with his subject, his 
materials coming full upon him, he re- 
jects it altogether. To the reader 
it is equally unnatural, and for the 
same obyious reason—because it is not 
naturally suggested ; and it operates 
mostinjuriously by interrupting the con- 
tinuousness, and consequently the force 
of the impression which a long sus- 
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tained train of unbroken reflection pro- 
duces. But this is the only blemish in 
Mr. M‘Cullagh’s book. 

Mr. M‘Cullagh commences with a 
brief notice of the Pelasgic race, whom 
he describes as having been an emi- 
nently industrious people, devoted to 
the pursuits of traffic rather than of war, 
and to whom he ascribes a consider- 
able familiarity with maritime affairs 
for that age and country. He then 
notices the invasion of the Hellenic 
tribes, in their two great divisions of 
Dorie and Ionic, and ascribes the 
marked opposition of characters, which 
subsequently distinguished these two 
branches, to the more facile temper of 
the Jonians, who so far from continu- 
ing to oppress the Pelasgi, when re- 
sistance, on their part, had ceased, 
adopted amongst themselves the in- 
dustrious pursuits of the conquer- 
ed :—** Where the exclusion of the 
industrious race (that is, the Pelas- 
gic) was broken down, the habits of 
the dominant race were improved; 
the “ well born” engaged in commerce, 
and took pleasure in the pursuits of 
agriculture; while the protection of 
rights and privileges gave a higher and 
nobler stimulus to humble thrift and 
toil.” On the other hand—* where the 
spirit of conquest was kept alive, as in 
Crete, Sparta, and Beeotia, the ruling 
class continued to despise husbandry 
and trade, or sought to reap their 
fruits by the employment of slaves.” 
A class of mariners, and habits of na- 
vigation were speedily formed by the 
constant piratical expeditions, which 
sprung from the native energy of the 
Grecian character—these habits, thus 
formed, occasioned that tendency to 
migration which led to the establish- 
ment of the Jonic colonies of Asia Mi- 
nor, and the Doric colonies of Italy and 
Sicily, “the fruitful isles, not only of 
the Aigean and Ionian seas were colo- 
nized, but emigrant seats arose in 
every creek of the indented coasts of 
Sicily and southern Italy, as well as on 
the shores of Africa and Spain, until 
it might be truly said, that all these 
countries ‘wore a Grecian fringe.’” 
Isle after isle, and city after city 
learned to think and act for itself, and 
from this root sprang the commerce 
and the liberty of Greece.” 

The facilities and opportunities of 
commerce which were thus afforded led 
rapidly to the development of the pe- 
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culiar branches of industry for which 
the several states were famous; some 
of them from a very remote antiquity. 
Thus the earthen ware of Samos, the 
porcelain of Cos, the alabaster works 
of Sycion, are each brought under our 
notice. The commercial policy of the 
Chians “indicated by the fact, that 
they alone of ali the early communi- 
ties, instituted a public registry of 
debts ;” the fortunes of the Phoczans, 
migrating to Chios, to Corsica, and the 
mouth of the Rhone; and Colophon, 
“celebrated for its skill in melting all 
kinds of brass,” come in their order. 
The industrious habits of the Arcadian 
agriculturists, “‘ where no trace of a 
servile class was to be found,” and the 
busy stithies of Elis, “ who first en- 
franchised the industrious classes,” and 
the rapid progress of Argos, when she 
followed her example, are set in con- 
trast with the stationary character of 
Thebes, where the Doric spirit de- 
clared “that no one should be eligible 
to any public trust or station, who, 
during the ten preceding years, had 
been in any way connected with mer- 
cantile pursuits,” and of Epidamnus, 
where no citizen was permitted to en- 
gage in any trade or business. The 
commercial policy of Corinth, which 
Mr. M‘Cullagh supposes to have been 
the first city in Greece which engaged 
‘regularly in trade—her ship-building 
—her carrying trade, for which her 
situation gave her such facilities, being 
able to convey goods across the isth- 
mus and re-ship them, saving the 
dangerous voyage round the Pelo- 
ponessus ; the establishment of consuls, 
first as agents to the merchants, after- 
wards as officers of state; the insti- 
tution of the games, and their peculiar 
character as fairs; all these subjects 
Mr. M‘Cullagh discusses in a manner 
which does great credit to the accu- 
racy of his research. The greater 
part of his first volume is occupied 
with Athens and Sparta, on which, of 
course, his materials are more abun- 
dant. 

It would plainly be impossible for 
us, within our limits, even to glance 
at the varied details of Athenian com- 
merce and commercial regulations 
which Mr. M‘Cullagh brings before 
us. Freedom of trade, in its fullest 
sense, was the principle which pervad- 
ed and animated the whole; all fo- 
reigners were free to trade at Athens, 
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and, under certain regulations easily 
complied with, to compete with the 
citizens in every branch of trade— 
honey, oil, manufactures of various 
kinds, but chiefly armour, cutlery, fur- 
niture, and wearing apparel, were ex- 
changed without let or hindrance for 
the produce of every part of the 
world, from the timber of Thrace, 
the wool of Phrygia, the corn of 
Egypt and Sicily, and the wines of 
the various islands, to the iron, tin, 
and copper brought by the Carthage- 
nians from Elba, Spain, and Britain. 
Mr. M‘Cullagh, on the authority 
chiefly of Béeckh, questions the exis- 
tence, or at any rate the practical en- 
forcement of the laws which are gene- 
rally supposed to have existed against 
the export of corn and figs; indeed, as 
Attica never produced more than half 
the necessary supply of corn for its 
own people, there was very little like- 
lihood of its general exportation. The 
sole exception which Mr. M‘Cullagh 
can find to the freedom of trade, were 
the laws against the engrossing of 
corn—laws which, for centuries, de- 
formed our own statute-book—indeed 
they have been but very recently 
repealed, and the fact of their re- 
peal is another proof of the change 
which has taken place, and the 
habit of philosophical inquiry with 
which, as we have already observed, 
commercial subjects are now investi- 
gated. One of the most distinguished 
judges that ever presided in a court of 
justice thus expressed himself in a case 
of forestalling which came before him: 
‘¢ Tt has been said that if practices such 
as those with which this defendant 
stands charged, are to be deemed cri- 
minal and punishable, the metropolis 
would be starved, as it could not be 
supplied by any other means. I by no 
means subscribe to this position. I 
know not whether it be supplied from 
day to day, from week to week, or how 
otherwise ; but this is to me most evi- 
dent, that in whatever manner the sup- 
ply is made, if a number of rich per- 
sons are to buy up the whole or a con- 
siderable part of the produce from 
which such supply is derived,in order 
to make their own private and exorbi- 
tant advantage of it, to the public detri- 
ment, it will be found to be an evil of 
the greatest magnitude; and I am war- 
ranted in saying, that it is a most hein- 
ous offence against religion and mora- 
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ity and the established law of the 
country.” Such was the language of 
Lord Kenyon, in the year 1800 :* that 
forestalling is no longer an offence 
against the law of the country, appears 
by the act of 7th and 8th Victoria, 
chap. 24, which is entitled “ An Act 
for abolishing the offences of forestal- 
ling, regrating, and engrossing, and 
for repealing certain statutes passed in 
restraint of trade ;” and that it never 
was an offence against religion and 
morality, will appear at once to any who 
reflects upon the nature of the case. 
When the crop is deficient, the object 
ought to be to distribute the supply 
equally over the entire season, until the 
mew crop can be gotin. If prices were 
to remain as low as they would be in 
the case of an abundant harvest, the 
effect would be that every man would 
buy as freely as before ; none would 
feel the pressure until the supply 
would be exhausted, and starvation 
would set in; but the forestaller, al- 
though looking only to his individual 
interest, yet in following this out, pro- 
vides most effectually for that of the 
entire community. He comes into the 
market and purchases while provisions 
are cheap; and he then sells them out, 
at a higher rate, no doubt, but yet at 
such arate as will allow of his entire 
stock being disposed of before he is 
overtaken by the new harvest. If he 
aniscalculates, and by charging too high 
a price, checks his sale, and the new 
harvest comes in while his stock is on 
hands, he loses severely. His own in- 
terest will guard against this occurring. 
His conduct will be precisely that of a 
captain of a ship when provisions run 
short,—he puts his crew on short 
allowance. This the forestaller effects 
by raising his price. If forestalling 
could be prevented, the country would 
suffer just as the crew would who 
would mutiny against short allowance 
—they would be starved before they 
came to the end of the voyage. It 
surely, then, is not strange that Athens, 
in common with most nations of anti- 
quity, should have adopted a line of 
policy the error of which we ourselves 

ave only recently discovered, after hay- 
ing for centuries persisted in it. Usury 
laws at Athens were unknown—asound 
currency of the precious metals was 





* «The King against Waddington,” Ist East. 


maintained, and the laws of debtor 
and creditor were for that age pecu- 
liarly mild, the debtor being obliged 
to work for the creditor until, by the 
value of his labour, he had discharged 
the debt. 

In direct, and certainly not in very 
favourable contrast to this bustling 
scene of traffic and activity, stands the 
Spartan constitution, wherein labour 
was degrading, and idleness (at least 
from traffic) or war alone ennobling ; 
the sole object of which was to-form a 
nation of soldiers, where the only de- 
scriptions of industry which were tole- 
rated, were carried on by slaves, iron 
money alone suffered to exist, we 
cannot say to circulate, and the ac- 
quisition of wealth forbidden. Mr. 
M‘Cullagh attempts to add nothing 
to the generally received account of 
the Spartan constitution ; the equal dis- 
tribution of landed property, the com- 
munity of all other goods, the public 
tables, &c., are all familiar to our read- 
ers. He concurs with most modern wri- 
ters, and Lord Brougham not the least 
distinguished amongst this number, in 
condemning the whole Spartan consti- 
tution as one which was meant to re- 
press some of the strongest springs of 
generous action in our nature, and yet 
found wholly inefficient to restrain the 
unworthy propensities of selfishness and 
covetousness against which it was spe- 
cially directed. Notwithstanding an in- 
voluntary bias towards what we were 
taught, in our school-days, to regard as 
a system of self-denial and hardy endu- 
rance for virtue’s sake, we have no 
hesitation in concurring with Mr. 
M‘Cullagh in his reprobation of the 
Spartan constitution as it has come 
down to us. For the mere purpose of 
training up a nation of soldiers, it 
stifled every kindly impulse, every sen- 
timent which could mitigate or refine 
our nature. At the same time, we 
feel that the whole account of this 
state of things, involves so many in- 
consistencies — inconsistencies which 
were acknowledged even by Aristotle, 
that it would be idle, with the mate- 
rials which have come down to us, to 
attempt to solve them, or to speculate 
further on them. 

The public revenue of Athens was 
supplied from many sources. In the 
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first place, taxation both direct and 
indirect. Under the head of direct 
taxation were the Liturgies—an assess- 
ment to which all citizens whose pro- 
perty exceeded three talents, or £785, 
was liable. These were imposed to 
support certain religious rites, or 
popular amusements. Thus the cho- 
rus of the theatre is supposed to have 
been furnished by the Liturgy of some 
particular district. There was also the 
Trierarchies, or charge for furnish- 
ing vessels of war, on all citizens of a 
certain standing ; and eventually a 
general property tax. There were 
also regular customs’ duties. Beside 
these, there was the revenue issuing 
out of the public domains, and from 
the silver mines of Laurium—the lat- 
ter about £8000 a-year. They had 
also a portion of the Synteleia, which 
Athens applied to her own use out 
of the public treasury of the allies ; 
amounting, in the time of Pericles, to 
600 talents, and of Alcibiades to 1300 
talents; and which although at first 
most wrongfully so appropriated, was 
yet subsequently commuted into a re- 
gular ad valorem duty of five per 
cent. upon all exports and imports 
of the territory of the allies. So 
much for the retenue of Athens. Of 
her disbursements, the strangest item 
is the fees to the jurors; a custom 
introduced, as it may be supposed, to- 
wards the decline of her greatness. 
Athens claimed jurisdiction over all 
the allies, and insisted on all their suits 
being tried before her tribunals. The 
number of causes was so great, and 
the attendance of jurors so numerous, 
that nearly one-third of the citizens 
sat every day, all of whom were paid 
out of the treasury for their atten- 
dance. There was besides a poor-law, 
donations of corn, the Theoricon, and 
the cost of public ceremonies, public 
prosecutions, public edifices, &c. 

The decline of Athenian commerce 
Mr. M‘Cullagh traces most satisfac- 
torily to the loss of that self-relying 
industry, of that indomitable energy 
to which he ascribed its growth. The 
several public disbursements gave them 
sufficient for their support ; their po- 
litical and judicial functions supplied 
them with occupation ; the excitement 
and distraction of these pursuits dis- 
posed them but little for toilsome in- 
dustry. The mass of the community 
became unproductive; taxes accumula- 
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ted; the capital of the country stole 
away to other quarters, or was con- 
sumed unproductively, and Byzantium 
and other ports rose in importance. 

It is not our purpose to give any 
sketch of the second part of our au- 
thor’s work—the Industrial History 
of the Dutch. Commencing with the 
Hollanders, when yet bearing the 
names of Batavi and allies of the 
Romans, he gives a complete and 
perfect history of their trade, fish- 
eries, manufactures, and that of the 
countries with which they were con- 
nected, as well as their commercial 
relations, and religious and political 
struggles, so far as they illustrate, alter, 
or develope their industrial character, 
down to the present day. Any such 
cursory view as we could give of a sub- 
ject so extensive as this, could only 
comprise those leading features which 
are familiar to all our readers, and 
would be therefore needless. 

There are, however, some most 
valuable lessons to be derived from 
these histories, which we must not 
overlook. First, then, and before all 
other things, we learn from the his- 
tory of Athens and of Holland, the 
utter unimportance of natural advan- 
tages for national greatness. Neither 
Attica nor Holland could boast of 
extent of territory, of fertility of soil, 
nor of any other natural source of 
revenue. The soil of Attica, where 
it was not so rocky as to be entirely 
barren, was swampy or light, ill-suited 
to any produce but the olive or the 
grape. The bare mention of the na- 
tural advantages of Holland creates 
a smile, so ludicrously is it deficient 
in this respect. A commercial coun- 
try without a single commodious ha- 
ven; an agricultural country which 
has flourished for centuries many 
feet below the level of the sea; 
their vessels riding at anchor above 
their house-tops, watching with never- 
ceasing solicitude, and repairing with 
never-ending toil those dykes on the 
protection of which their very exist- 
ence depends. Their great cities rest- 
ing on artificial foundations, their ca- 
nals having an artificial system of cir- 
culation kept up by a never-ending 
system of pumping out the water; a 
country which has been described by 
the author of Hudibras as 


* A land that rides at anchor, and is moor'd, 
Where men don't live but go aboard.” 
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‘If any fact in history seems clear,” 
says Mr. M‘Cullagh, “it is this, that 
of the raw materials needful for ship- 
ping or their manufactures, their coun- 
try produced not one, ‘Our country,’ 
says De Witt, ‘yields almost nothing 
out of its own bowels.’ It supplied them 
with neither timber, hemp, nor tar, 
nor as much iron as would have made 
their fishing-hooks: their flax and wool 
of native growth would not have suf- 
ficed to clothe one in every household, 
and silk they had none. Above all, 
they never, at any time within the last 
five centuries, possessed of home-growth 
sufficient food for one half the entire 
population.” 


And yet hear the description of the 
eminence they attained to— 


** From the barrelling of herrings and 
gathering of the seabirds’ eggs, to the 
polishing of diamonds and the fabrica- 
tion of optical instruments, there was 
no branch of industry or art that was 
left untried or unpractised in that inde- 
fatigable land. Other nations could do 
some things better, but none, in the se- 
venteenth century, could do so many 
things well. Other realms contained 
more arable land and more numerous in- 
habitants ; but ‘the great Pensionary’ 
could truly boast that ‘no country un- 
der heaven of such limited dimensions 
sustained so many workmen and artifi- 
cers of different callings.’ Of the 
2,400,000 persons who were supposed to 
constitute, in 1650, the total population, 
De Witt calculated that 650,000 lived by 
the manufacture of commodities intend- 
ed for exportation, and as many more 
by the pursuit of those employments 
which ministered to domestic wants, in- 
cluding all manner of handicraft trades 
and whatever else contributed to the 
pleasure, ease, or comfort of such as 
dwelt at home; 450,000, he supposed, 
lived by the sea-fisheries and the sub- 
ordinate callings dependent thereon ; 
250,000. by navigation or the sailing for 
freight or trade, and the occupations im- 
mediately connected therewith ; 200,000 
by agriculture, and the like number by 

ublic employments, civil or military, by 
the rent of land or money at interest, 
and by the tax levied to support the 
poor.” 


This inferiority of mere physical to 
moral advantages, is a truth that is fre- 
quently forgotten, although it is one 
which it is impossible to dissent from. 
It will be admitted at once, when we 
recollect how small a portion of the 
value of the greater portion of the ar- 
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ticles which are used in an advanced 
stage of society, consists of the price 
of the raw material, or of the cost of 
freight or carriage ; and we can recol- 
lect nothing else to which what are 
termed natural advantages conduces. 
But this is not all. The physical ad- 
vantages of a country, how great soever 
they may be, are to a great measure 
fixed, and incapable of progression ; 
the moral advantages, on the other 
hand, admit of an unlimited and con- 
stantly accelerated progression: the 
mere habit of order and ofindustry may 
indeed be conceived to arrive atits height 
(although we have never yet heard of 
any country in which all the inhabi- 
tants were productively employed who 
might be so without any interference 
with their proper leisure and enjoy- 
ment) ; but the skill, the intelligence, 
the inventive powers of a nation ap- 
pear to have no assignable limits ; the 
skill and discoveries of one generation 
being ever the starting point for that 
which succeeds it. 

Thus it is that improvements in 
machinery, in the division of labour, 
and in the various appliances of 
capital in aiding production, may 
be supposed to advance perpetually. 
Such, too, is the opinion of prac- 
tical men. Mr. Dunlop, who was 
examined before the committee of 
the House of Commons on artisans and 
machinery in 1824, stated that he con- 
ceived the American factories to be 
about thirty years behind those of 
Glasgow; that they are in a very 
progressive state, and the men very 
active and industrious, but he was 
of opinion, that even if English ma- 
chinery and English foremen were 
exported to America, that before the 
Americans were taught to work 
them, we would be ahead of them 
again—that he spoke comparing Scot- 
land with England; the Scotch be- 
gan the business of cotton-spinning 
later, were of course behind, and in 
the witness's opinion, ever would 
be so. There is an obvious quali- 
fication of this witness’s evidence, 
which may as well be observed—this 
superiority in cotton spinning to which 
Mr. Dunlop refers, we will only re- 
tain so long as this shall be the most 
productive channel for our industry 
to flow in; so soon as any more 
profitable employment for the capital 
and energies of the country shall be 
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discovered, cotton-spinning will de- 
cline here, and other countries will 
outstrip us in this branch of industry— 
but the change will be beneficial to 
us; our cotton will come cheaper to 
us then than at present; for the 
same quantity of labour employed in 
producing the more profitable article, 
will obtain in exchange for such pro- 
duct, a greater amount of cotton, 
than it can now produce by direct 
manufacture; if this were not the 
case, the new employment would not 
be more valuable than the cotton- 
spinning, which we have supposed it 
to be. 

It will be observed that we give 
this evidence merely as being the 
opinion of a practical and intelligent 
witness as to the uninterrupted sus- 
eeptibility of improvement which our 
manufactures allow of; we by no 
means give it as supporting the views 
maintained by the witness, and fa- 
voured by the committee, that the 
exportation of machinery, that is, 
of machinery adapted to that par- 
ticular branch of trade which we 
are ourselves carrying on—can pos- 
sibly be innoxious. So far, indeed, 
as the manufacture of machinery 
for export may thus become a new, a 
separate, and independent industrial 
pursuit, the evil will be counterba- 
lanced; but further than this the rea- 
soning is unsound. There is, in some 
respects, so very close an analogy 
between the exportation of machi- 
nery and that of artizans, of the 
effects of which latter the volumes 
now before usafford us many instances, 
that it may be well toconsider it briefly. 

What, then, is it to us that we are 
able, by the superiority of our ma- 
chinery, to produce a greater amount 
of cotton, or of any other fabric, than 
our rivals with the same amount of 
labour, Will this prevent them from 
competing with us in the foreign mar- 
ket? It will, indeed, ensure to our 
workmen thirty shillings per week, 
while theirs can earn but twenty ; 
but, except for their competition, 
would not our workmen be earning 
forty shillings? If we have had the 
exclusive supply of the great markets 
of the world, and we suddenly enable 
another country by furnishing her with 
machinery to come into competi- 
tion with us, to increase the supply 
in the common market, to lower 
the price, and to receive a portion 
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of that foreign produce, all of which 
had previously been applied to the 
purchase of our goods; can it be af- 
firmed for a moment that we would 
not sustain a grievous loss by such a 
proceeding—a loss which would be 
measured by the decreased amount of 
foreign produce which our industry 
would command. 

It will appear, then, at once, how 
far the exportation of machinery, 
founded upon the impossibility of 
other countries overtaking us in pro- 
ductive power if we once have had the 
start of them, holds good. This 
greater productive power which, hav- 
ing once obtained in the manufacture 
of any article, we can preserve, 80 
long as we find it desirable, will pre- 
vent the foreigner from competing 
with us in the home market. If, for 
illustration sake, we suppose England 
to manufacture cotton only, and Ger- 
many nothing but cutlery, the course 
of commerce between the two coun- 
tries will of course consist of the ex- 
port of cotton to Germany and of cut- 
lery to England; and if by allowing 
the export of our cotton machinery 
we enable them to produce cotton, we 
still preserving, however, the lead 
which we have obtained in the manu- 
facture of this article, the course of 
commerce between these two coun- 
tries will continue the same. If, with 
the same amount of labour and capital, 
England is now able to make, say, four 
times as much cotton, and twiceas much 
cutlery as Germany, cotton will still be 
exported exclusively from England to 
Germany, and cutlery exclusively from 
Germany to England. England will get 
more cutlery and Germany more cotton 
by exchange than if each were to manu- 
facture for themselves. But what if 
Germany is desirous to trade with 
some third country, wherein her cut- 
lery would be in small request, but 
the demand for cotton considerable 
(it will be recollected that the case 
we assume is merely as an illustra- 
tion), will she not then encounter 
us asa rival in that market into which 
we have thus enabled her to come. If 
she is determined to carry on the 
trade with such country, she can only 
do so by manufacturing cotton herself 
for that market, or, with an increased 
supply of cutlery, purchasing our cot- 
ton to send there. But it will be recol- 
lected that the demand for cutlery in 
England is limited to English consump- 
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tion alone, so that if she adopts this lat- 
ter course, she will so glut the English 
market, and consequently so lower the 
value of her cutlery, that the dispro- 
portion between the productiveness of 
her industry in cutlery and cotton, 
must be enormous indeed, if it be not 
better for her to adopt the former 
course. 

It would lead us much too far from 
our main purpose to point out another 
very important consequence resulting 
from the exportation of machinery, 
namely, that by raising the general 
value of labour in the country into 
which the machinery is introduced, 
as every thing which increases the pro- 
ductive power of a country must do, 
every other article produced in that 
country is raised in price, and so be- 
comes so much more difficult of acqui- 
sition to us. Whether we would be 
benefited or injured in such case, 
would depend altogether upon whether 
we had agreater demand for the foreign 
article into the manufacture of which 
the machinery had been introduced, 
or for the other products of such coun- 
try. But this applies to the exporta- 
tion of all machinery; the case of which 
we have been speaking is of the ex- 
portation of such machinery only as we 
ourselves use in that department of in- 
dustry in which our productiveness is 
greatest. 

The exportation of artisans from 
Great Britain has now been permitted 
for upwards of twenty-five years, but 
the exportation of machinery is still 
subject to restriction ; in the year 1841 
the last committee of the House of 
Commons which investigated this sub- 
ject, reported in favour of the total 
and immediate abolition of all restric- 
tion. We do not, however, find that 
any change has been made in the law 
in consequence of their report—the 
practice was, as appeared before that 
Committee, for any person who wished 
to export machinery, to apply to the 
Board of Trade for a license to do so. 
If the machinery was not of the pro- 
hibited class, a certificate was at once 
given by the Board of Trade, on which 
a treasury order issued on the payment 
of a small fee. We believe this to be the 
practice stiJl. It appeared before the 
committee of 1841, that the descrip- 
tion of machinery which was regarded 
as prohibited, was most capriciously 
classed, but we do conceive that this 














control, if it could be rightly exercised, 
would be attended with advantage. 

We would not advocate, as a gene- 
ral rule, a restriction on the exporta- 
tion of machinery ; far from it. We 
would merely suggest that there may 
be occasions for the exercise of a 
sound discretion, in controlling or di- 
recting it: and conceive that the dis- 
advantage of restriction arises not from 
its direct but from its indirect results; 
from its diminishing industry and exer- 
tion by checking their greatest stimu- 
lant, competition: and from its induc- 
ing in the public the belief that they 
can have any permanent resources to 
depend upon, but their own energy, 
industry, and perseverance. 

We have said that there were cer- 
tain strong analogies between the ex- 
portation of machinery and the trans- 
fer of artisans from one country to 
another. Of such migration and their 
results, we have numerous instances in 
the volumes now before us. The en- 
couragement to industrious foreigners 
to settle among them was from the 
earliest period, one of the most prolific 
sources of Dutch prosperity ; thus we 


find— 


‘The Counts of Holland not only 
made frequent grants of protection to 
foreign traders desirous of settling in 
their dominions, but took special pains 
to induce them to do so, ‘ encouraging 
and inviting them to come and trade 
freely in their dominions, and promising 
them all manner of safety upon paying 
the regulated duties and customs.’ So 
the merchant of Westphalia, Branden- 
burg, Portugal, and various other coun- 
tries, gladly came and settled in that 
wise and thriving land.” 


And again, when in consequence of 
disturbances which had broken out in 
Bruges, Ghent, and in Brabant, se- 
veral of the fugitives brought with 
them to other places but chiefly to 
Leyden, the skill in the weaving of 
cloth, for which these countries had 
been famed; on this Mr. M‘Cullagh 
observes— 


“Although the woollen manufacture 
continued to exist during the remainder 
of the fourteenth century in Flanders 
and Brabant, it was no longer peculiar- 
ly there. The towns of Zealand and 
Guelderland henceforth share largely in 
its advantages. Sardam and Leyden, 
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Breda and Bergen-op-Zoom, begin to 
be reckoned among its established seats, 
as well as Malines, Bruges, and Lou- 
vain; and we find them named together 
in the English regulations of the period 
regarding the export of wool. But the 
injury self-inflicted on the Belgian trade 
seems never to have been wholly re- 
paired ; and a sense of this may perhaps 
have contributed to foment the jealousy 
that is betrayed in the oldest chroniclers 
of the rival nations.” 


Again, when in consequence of Al- 
va’s atrocities, 100,000 men left their 
country— 


‘“‘ Outlawry and confiscation followed 
as matters of course, and the loss and 
injury done to trade was aggravated by 
the emigration of the most skilful arti- 
sans of every kind, more especially those 
engaged in the woollen manufacture. 
Some of these found refuge in England ; 
and the industry of Norwich, Sandwich, 
Maidstone, Colchester, and Southamp- 
ton, received a valuable stimulus from 
the Dutch and Belgian exiles.” 


And again, 


‘Great numbers of the Flemish Pro- 
testants, as has been already observed, 
took refuge after the war in Holland; 
and under the name of Walloons, they 
were for several generations distinguish- 
ed for their persevering and tasteful in- 
dustry. To these the Dutch were pro- 
bably indebted for the repute they gain- 
ed in various additional branches of ma- 
nufactures, such as lace and ribands, of 
which no particular mention is made 
prior to the seventeenth century; and 
their tolerance and hospitality to the 
long-persecuted Jews were now destined 
to have their fullreward. To these the 
Netherlanders had long been indebted for 
that superior skill in dyeing which sus- 
tained their early reputation for being 
able to endue fabrics both of silk and 
wool with fast colours. While chemical 
knowledge was denounced as little short 
of impiety, the children of the East were 
left free to experimentalise without per- 
sonal molestation, and to improve and 
extend their practical research; and 
while the cabinets of kings and emperors 
were sore troubled by reason of ‘ devil’s 
dyes and deceitful logwood,’ their sub- 
jects were sending their white cloths to 
the Dutch to be dyed, for among them 
trade and science, industry and skill, 
were free.” 


It appears then, that the effect of 
the emigration of the industrious class- 
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es on a limited scale, in so far as they 
introduce the peculiar manufacture in 
which their own country excelled, is 
analogous to the exportation of that 
machinery which we employ in our 
most productive branches of industry. 
But the labouring classes further bring 
along with them general habits of thrift 
and industry which may be and will be 
directed towards the producing of such 
articles as the country in which they 
have settled has natural facilities 
for, and which will also diffuse itself 
through the land to which they have 
come, and increase the general produc- 
tiveness of the industry of that people; 
the analogy between this effect and 
that of the exportation of machinery 
generally, to which we have adverted, 
is obvious. The emigration of the in- 
dustrious classes on a large scale is 
ruin. 

The infinite superiority which a na- 
tion thus enjoys, which, no matter how 
destitute of the material sources of 
wealth, is yet rich in the industry, 
morality, and intelligence ofits people, 
over one which, however abounding in 
physical,is yet deficient in moral resour- 
ces, must now be apparent—the lesson 
is imprinted on every page of the his- 
tory of the two great commercialnations 
of ancient and of modern days, Athens 
and Holland. For this reason, then 
we must altogether protest against the 
doctrine laid down by Dr. Buckland 
in the following extract from a paper 
read by him before the Geographical 
Society, in 1841 :—* As nomore coal 
isin progress of formation, and our 
national prosperity must inevitably ter- 
minate with the exhaustion of these pre- 
cious stores of mineral fuel which form 
the foundation of our greatest manufac. 
turmg and commercial establishments, 
I feel it to be my duty to entreat the 
attention of the legislature to two prac- 
tices.” And he then goes on to speak 
of the custom of screening and burn- 
ing the small coal at the pit’s mouth, 
at Newcastle, being one-third of the 
whole produce, which he says, is done 
in order to sell the remaining two- 
thirds at a greater price; and secondly, 
to the exportation of coals, upwards of 
a million anda-half tons having been ex- 
ported in 1840. 

Now, we know andare convinced, 
that the true causes of England’s re- 
nown is the hardy, the industrious, the 
self-relying spirit of her people. We 
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feel, and the histories now before us 
warrant our belief, that on this foun- 
dation it is much more substantially, 
it is far more enduringly based than 
on any such foundation as Dr. Buck- 
land would assign to it ; and if further 
confirmation were needed, surely it is 
but too abundantly supplied by the his- 
tory of our own people—rich in every- 
thing but those industrious energies, 
without which all the rest are value- 
less. Does itnotseemas if Mr. M‘Cul- 
lagh were sketching a scene which 
is daily presented to us in our corpora- 
tions, our Conciliation-halls, and our 
thousand political meetings, and not 
one of anation many centuries gone by, 
when he thus describes Athens in her 
decline :— 


“No man any longer ventured to look 
the arrogant and indolent assembly in 
the face, and tell it the wholesome, but 
insufferable truth, that, in its deformed 
constitution, its all-absorbing usurpa- 
tion of functions it was utterly unfit to 
fill—in its incessant meetings—rash, 
violent, and inconsistent votings—hol- 
low sentimentalities of patriotism, and 
interminable thirst for rhetorical display, 
lay the real obstacles to any thing like a 
true andthoroughreformation. To the 
last Athens clung to the hope of empire, 
and with its latest breath the assembl 
vowed that it should be nihuteined. 
But ideas of exaction and domination 
had idled the Athenian heart, so that it 
could not bear the thought of returning 
to the ancient ways of industry and self- 
sustenance.” 


Another highly valuable lesson which 
is taught us by Mr. M‘Cullagh’s book 
is the necessity for perfect freedom of 
trade, in order to ensure commercial 
prosperity. We had, in our April 
number, occasion to notice some im- 
portant exceptions to this principle ; 
but the general rule admits of no ques- 
tion—of course we speak of free trade 
merely ina commercial sense. The great, 
we may without profanation say the sa- 
ered, cause of protection to agriculture 
rests, or did rest, upon a totally distinct 
basis. It involves considerations of a 
social and political character, to which 
all economical considerations must be 
but subsidiary. The peculiar circum- 
stances of Ireland form, we fear, a 
striking exception in an economical 
sense; but as, in the publication to 
which we have referred, we had oc- 
easion to notice these considerations, 
it would be out of place to repeat 


them here; and the general policy 
of freedom of trade, in an industrial 
sense, is so generally acknowledg- 
ed, that we may proceed now to the 
other publication, which we have al- 
ready introduced to our readers. 

Mr. Stirling’s book is, as we have 
already intimated, one purely theoreti- 
cal. His premises are not derived from 
the particular phenomena presented by 
any given country, but are the general 
propositions which most writers on 
these subjects have coneurred in lay- 
ing down as the basis oftheir reason- 
ings, and which, with one exception to 
which we shall presently advert, par- 
take so much of the nature of truisms, 
that we need not here dwellupon them. 
If this description of writing has its ad- 
vantages, it is also exposed to peculiar 
defects. It reduces the subject on 
which it treats to a degree of accu- 
racy, certainty, and simplicity, which 
few writers can attain to who embar- 
rass their reasonings with the complex, 
interwoven, and mutually dependent 
phenomena of existing society; but it 
is liable to this defect, that an error 
once adopted must pervade the whole ; 
and in the very degree in which it is 
clear in its propositions, and accurate 
in its inferences—that is, in proportion 
to the excellence in its style—in the 
same degree, if an error has insinuated 
itself in the commencement, must the 
whole be valueless. We fear that 
something like this is the condition of 
Mr. Stirling’s book. 

We do not mean to say that there 
are not many sound observations, well 
and forcibly expressed, upon the various 
topics of currency, foreign exchange, 
&c,; but we are bound to say that 
with one solitary exception—that rela- 
ting to the price of bullion—we find 
nothing in Mr. Stirling’s book upon 
these subjects which is not to be met 
in the writings of Huskisson, Thorn- 
ton, Blake, Loyd, and in short, every one 
who has written of late years upon 
commercial subjects. Even his errors 
are not original, although we are con- 
vinced they are his own: his theory 
of profits, for example, coincides in the 
main with that put forward by Mr. 
M‘Culloch ; and although Mr. Stir- 
ling deserves credit for the clear- 
ness with which he has expressed him- 
self, (no common quality in wri- 
tings upon political economy), we yet 
fear that the principal utility of. his 
book will be that of Nelson’s vessels, 
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which went aground before Copenha- 
gen—it will caution those who come 
after him against the treacherous 
shoals on which he struck. 

The diffuseness of Mr. Stirling's 
style makes it impossible, within our 
limits, to convey his leading principles 
by extracts from his work ; we must, 
therefore, put them in our own lan- 
guage; by this means too we shall 
avoid embarrassing our readers with 
some subsidiary errors (if we may so 
call them) which are constantly re- 
curring, connected indeed with the 
main features of the book, but much 
in the same degree that the intrigues 
of the chambermaid are with the loves 
of her mistress, in a modern comedy, 
leaving the prominent features suffi- 
ciently independent for separate inves- 
tigation. 

It is in connexion with his views on 
profits that Mr. Stirling’s opinions on 
the two other great branches of reve- 
nue—rent and wages—chiefly develope 
themselves. Mr. Stirling, then, con- 
ceives that there “must be in some 
department of production a natural 
rate of profits, self-regulated, and not 
subject to be elevated or depressed 
artificially or arbitrarily ;” that but for 
the existence of such a department of 
industry and production, profits in a 
country would fall to the lowest point 
compatible with replacing the existing 
stock, and that such a natural rate is to 
be discovered in that department of 
production from which the food of the 
great body of the people is derived ; 
that profits are the difference between 
the outgoings of the capitalist and his 
returns, these outgoings being almost 
wholly in wages, and that whatever 
affects the rate of wages, must affect 
the rate of profits—that the rate of 
wages is always determined by the pro- 
portion between the supply and the de- 
mand for labourers ; whatsoever, then, 
alters this supply, while the demand 
remains constant, will alter the rate of 
wages.—p. 69. 

Mr. Stirling, then, supposes that this 
supply of labour must continue to in- 
crease, and to force inferior soils into 
cultivation, in order to meet the increas- 
ing demand for food ;—pp. 209,210— 
and he then, with strangeinconsistency, 
forgetting his original propositions, 
as to the rate of profits and the rate 
of wages, conceives that the whole 
of the loss occasioned by the dimi- 
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nished return which is yielded by 
the inferior soil, must fall upon the 
farmers’ profits,—p. 212—consequent- 
ly, that it is the recourse to inferior 
soils which is the cause of the fall of 
profits. 

We assure our readers that we are 
not about to inflict on them a treatise 
on political economy, embracing, as 
an examination of other propositions 
would do, a great portion of the ele- 
mentary part of that science. But we 
are apxious to direct their attention to 
that which forms the groundwork of 
the whole of Mr. Stirling’s reasoning, 
and which certainly is the most im- 
portant problem connected with our 
social condition ; not that we can at 
present attempt to do much more than 
advert to it—we allude to the propor- 
tion between the supply of food and 
population. Mr. Stirling is, however, 
as we have intimated, very inconsistent 
on this head. The true basis of his 
theory is, that the people must in- 
crease, and that they must always obtain 
the same amount of food ; but the propo- 
sition which in different forms we find 
most frequently recurring throughout 
his book is this, “that the supply of 
labour will keep on a level with the sup- 
ply of food, is as certain as any law in 
physics”—the former assumes that 
food will follow population, and that po- 
pulation must expand itself; the latter 
that population will follow subsistence, 
or at least that they will be regulated 
one by the other, and that when pro- 
visions are scarce, the increase of popu- 
lation will be retarded. Now, this pro- 
position, which would be necessarily 
true of any country where each indivi- 
dual had exactly enough to support his 
existence, and nothing more, but could 
not possibly apply to any civilized na- 
tion; nor indeed can we call to mind 
any people, however barbarous, who 
had not something to share for their 
rude hospitality. 

But Mr. Stirling is deeply imbued with 
Mr. Malthus’ famous doctrine. With 
this doctrine we presume that all our 
readers are now familiar. Mr. Malthus 
held that the human race were suscep- 
tible of increase in a geometrical ratio ; 
while the supply of food could only be 
increased by simple addition, and con- 
sequently that the tendency of popula- 
tion, ifnot repressed by prudence in con- 
tracting marriages, must be to outstrip 
the means of subsistence. Mr. Malthus’ 
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opinions have exercised considerable 
and increasing influence from the day 
he wrote up to the present time. They 
were adopted by Mr. Senior, and Mr. 
Twiss, the present professor at Oxford, 
has followed his example, and they have 
given a decided direction te the cur- 
rent of public opinion on this subject. 
Mr. Sadlers’ theory, supported as 
it is by that which is in this case 
the most dangerous of all evidence, 
because the most difficult to obtain 
accurately — statistical information — 
never received any general reception, 
notwithstanding the worth and the abi- 
lities of its author. His opinion was, 
that the increase of the human race was 
in the inverse ratio of their density. 
This doctrine was too completely at 
variance with the obvious state of things 
— if it were true, the human race never 
could have spread from their first lo- 
cation, for as they grew more nu- 
merous, their rate of increase would 
have abated. For our part, we have 
great reliance on every hint that falls 
from Adam Smith, and we conceive 
that there is an observation of his 
which supplies a very important quali- 
fication to Mr. Malthus’ theory, and 
which, as it occurs to us, is not gene- 
rally borne in mind. He says— 


“Poverty, though it no doubt dis- 
courages, does not always prevent mar- 
riage. Jt seems even to be favourable to 
generation, A half-starved Highland wo- 
man frequently bears more than twenty 
children; while a pampered, fine lady is 
often incapable of bearing any, and is 
yenerally exhausted by two or three. 

arrenness, so frequent among women 
of fashion, is very rare amongst those 
of inferior station.” 


A modern author* has written a 
book in development of this sugges- 
tion. Now, we cannot but feel that 
this proposition, “ that poverty is fa- 
vourable to generation,” is one which 
is in entire accordance with general 
observation, and we will add (upon 
physiological principles) with thestrong 
probabilities of the case. 

If we take any of the wealthy classes 
of society—the peerage, the baronet- 
age, the gentry, we find a constant 
tendency to decay—a decay which 
would be much more rapid but for 
the frequent importations from a low- 
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er class, which is itself again supplied 
from a class beneath it, and that 
again from one of inferior rank, and 
so on through the several gradations, 
until we reach at last that class, which 
alone exhibits constantly increasing 
numbers, those, namely, upon whom 
the pressure of poverty has fallen. 
In the volumes now before us, we 
have a further and a remarkable 
confirmation of this truth. 

In Athens and in Sparta the labour- 
ing classes were slaves ; but in Athens 
they were well treated—laws were 
passed to ensure their comfort, their 
protection, and sufficient maintenance ; 
they were well off, and we hear nothing 
of an inconvenient increase of their 
numbers; whereas in Sparta, where the 
condition of the slaves was so abject 
that to the present day the name helot 
is proverbial for everything that is de- 
pressed, we find the slaves increasing 
so rapidly as to create constant em- 
barrassment, and excite the constant 
apprehension of their tyrants, so much 
so as to have given rise to the atro- 
cious custom of the Crypteia, as it 
is generally believed to have existed, 
when armed Spartan youths used to 
murder the defenceless helots by thou- 
sands. We learn from Clinton that 
the Athenian slaves, compared with 
the freemen, were as three to one, and 
the Spartan as five to one. And may 
it not have been merely in ac- 
cordance with this principle that, 
although the children of Israel had 
task-masters set over them, to afflict 
them with burdens, “that the more 
they afflicted them, the more they mul- 
tiplied and grew.” 

From this principle, then, of Adam 
Smith’s, “that poverty is favourable 
to generation, and wealth the oppo- 
site,” we derive this very important 
qualification of Mr. Malthus’ theory, 
namely, that with every increase of 
the wealth and general comforts of 
the people, the tendency to an increase 
of numbers is diminished, the necessity 
for the preventive check, of abstinence 
from marriage, becomes less urgent in 
such cases—the tendencies in the march 
of population and subsistence, as laid 
down by Mr. Malthus, may be re- 
ceived or questioned as a matter of 
speculation ; but their practical ope- 
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ration must be almost indefinitely 
postponed. 

But we may be asked, then, is there 
no connexion of any kind, although 
it may not be that pointed out by Mr. 
Stirling, between a general fall of pro- 
fits in a country, and a resort to in- 


ferior soils. We answer, none what- 
ever, beyond what exists in any other 
department of production. If the 
increasing capital of a country is 
obliged, in order to find employment, 
to resort to a soil which will only 
yield 90 quarters of corn, to an out- 
lay which formerly, on a better soil, 
brought in a return of 100 quarters, 
profits will have fallen ; if, on the other 
hand, the increasing population of the 
country, struggling to be employed, 
are obliged to resort to such inferior 
soils, wages will decline, and profits 
remain stationary. Practically both 
capital and labour must increase be- 
fore inferior soils can’ be cultivated. 
Increasing labour could not cultivate 
the land without capital to it put in mo- 
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tion; still less could capital without 
labour: and whether in such case, 
profits rise or fall, will depend on the 
relative rate of the advance of capital 
with that of labour. 

We must now conclude; but before 
doing so, we cannot but express our 
great gratification that upon this the 
first occasion of our encountering Mr. 
M‘Cullagh in his literary career, he 
should have come forward with such 
unequivocal claims on our favourable 
notice. We do not forget that, al- 
though he never wrote a line in this 
magazine, that yet it in some measure 
owes its origin to him. We trust 
that he will soon come forward with 
fresh claims upon our notice; as his 
book, although entitled “‘ The Indus- 
trial History of Free Nations,” em- 
braces merely the ancient Greeks and 
the Dutch, we would expect that he 
purposes a continuation of it. We 
are sure that when he does so, it will 
be no less creditable to himself than 
generally useful. 
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THE RIGHT HON, SIR HENRY POTTINGER, BART., G.C.B. 


Inpra has long been one of our great schools, as well for statesmanship as for 
arms; and it is often observed how very large a proportion of our eminent 
public men she trains for the service of the empire. This has been ascribed, 
and doubtless with much reason, to the experience and habits of self-reliance 
acquired by an early acquaintance with affairs of vast importance ; but we are 
disposed to see a still more efficient cause in the simple fact, that nowhere is 
merit more singly appreciated than in the service of the East India Company. 
It is not that our Asiatic realm is an Utopia of purity, or our home govern- 
ment a model of corruption, but we believe that the need of real talents, and 
actual acquirements, is more ditectly felt in India, and that thus the true 
interests of its polity are more uniformly looked :te, than the family connex- 
ions, or parliamentary or party considerations which have so much influence 
in the mother land. One of the many points of interest in the career of the 
illustrious subject of our present memoir is, that he owes his advancement 
wholly. to himself. Every step of it was, as we shall see, truly and hardly 
earned. He has never been one of. thase who have done a little and gained 
much; on the contrary, his latest, most brilliant; and thoroughly successful 
service remains to this hour acknowledged, but as we, and as, we are satisfied, 
the public feel, unrequited. 

Sir Henry Pottinger, the fifth son of Eldred Curwen Pottinger, was born at 
his father’s mansion, Mount Pottinger, in the county of Down, in the year 1789, 
and is descended from an old English family, the Pottingers of Berkshire, settled 
there and at the Hoo, Herts, since the Conquest. Some members of this family 
represented Reading in parliament in the seventeenth century. Many of Sir 
Henry’s ancestors were distinguished in the various wars of England; one of 
them, as we find, at so remote a period as 1471. He was married to a re- 
lative of the Earl of Warwick, commanded a chosen body of horse at the battle of 
Barnet, and fell close to his great leader, while with him attempting, by one bold 
charge, to retrieve the fortunes of the day. The elder branch of this family moved 
to Ireland in the seventeenth century; and one of them, Edward Pottinger, 
led a body of mercenaries who did good service in the wars of the north of 
Ireland, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. His descendant, Thomas Pottinger, 
was the first sovereign of Belfast, named in a grant of a corporate charter 
to that town, in 1661, and was also high sheriff of his county when William 
the Third landed in Ireland, when, by his activity in supplying the army with 
men, money, and provisions, he materially assisted his advance to the Boyne. 
Edward, the sheriff's brother, had the honour of conveying the king to Ire- 
land, but sailing the day after he had landed his Majesty, for the purpose 
of intercepting certain ships which were coming from France with supplies 
for James, he was lost, with all his crew. This Edward’s eldest son inter- 
married with the Lady Mary Dunlop, grand-daughter of the Earl of Dun- 
donald; and the eldest son of their union, Thomas Pottinger, became the 
husband of Frances, daughter of Eldred Curwen, Esq. of Workington Hall, 
Cumberland, and M. P. for that county. The first child of that marriage 
was the Eldred Curwen Pottinger already named as the father of Sir Henry. 
It may be thought that the public care little for pedigree. This, however, 
is not the case; we all feel that we know a man better when we are ac- 
quainted with his family, and the subject is not without some interest of a 
psychological description. We are curious to see how far the temperament 
of an individual is influenced by his ancestry, and, though far from being 
materialists, we may add, that in consequence of constitutional peculiarities, 
our characters are, in truth, often more than half-formed before we are 
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born. With this view before us, we may farther observe, that the mother 
of Sir Henry was nearly related to that knightly soldier, Sir Robert Rolle 
Gillespie, well known for his services in the East; and having thusshown that 
the subject of our memoir comes “ by,” as the Gypsies say, the four sides” of 
a brave and vigorous race, we close the topic of his family history. 

Sir Henry Pottinger received his early education at the Belfast Academy, 
then conducted by the much-regarded Dr. Bruce ; but a strong predilection 
for the navy led to his going to sea while yet very young, and in 1801, he 
made a voyage as a midshipman. In 1803, he went to India, having, through 
Lord Castlereagh, procured an appointment in the naval service there. On 
his arrival, some friends of the family interfered, and prevented his join- 
ing that branch of the service, while they wrote home asking his friend 
Lord Castlereagh to make him out a cadetship. In the mean time, he was 
placed at the college then existing in Bombay, to enable the military servants 
of the company to acquire a knowledge of the eastern languages, and there, 
by his energy and application, laid the foundation of the great attain- 
ments by which he was afterwards distinguished. He made such marked 
proficiency that he was soon selected as an assistant to teach the other cadets. 
In 1805, his appointment arrived from England, and in 1808, he accompanied 
Mr. Hankey Smith, brother of the late Sir Lionel Smith, on a mission to 
Scinde. The mission effected nothing worthy of notice; but the talents of 
Mr. Pottinger, and his great intelligence in collecting useful information, 
attracted much attention. About this period, the government of India be- 
came much alarmed at the prospect of Napoleon’s invading India through 
Persia, a plan which he was long known to have entertained, and was appa- 
rently then about to put into execution. His ambassador had been received 
with distinguished attention at the Persian court, and his emissaries were 
actually engaged in gaining a knowledge of the localities. To meet those 
movements, Sir Hartford Jones was sent from England as ambassador to 
Persia, and Sir John Malcolm was deputed as envoy there from the govern- 
ment of India. ‘The instructions with which the latter was provided, directed 
him to ascertain the nature and resources of those countries, through which 
an European army might march to Hindostan, and with this object, sanc- 
tioned his employing, as political agents, such officers as he thought proper. 
On this becoming known, Captain Charles Christie, an officer of tried intre- 
pidity and discretion, and Mr. Pottinger, volunteered their services to explore 
the countries between the Indus and Persia, and their offer was accepted. 
Little was then known of these wide regions save that they were, for the 
most part, peopled by fierce and fanatic races. ‘ The first tribe of Belochees 
you meet with,” said a Candahar merchant to Mr. Pottinger—and he knew 
them well—* are the Bezunjas, who care not for the king, the khan, God, 
or the prophet, but murder and plunder every person and thing they can 
lay hands on.” This was not encouraging, but it was not likely to deter 
men who had undertaken a public service, and for whom, indeed, danger and 
adventure had their own charms. 

The plan which the travellers adopted was this. There was at Bombay, 
a Hindoo of respectability and of some wealth, who was fot many years con- 
tractor for supplying the cavalry of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies 
with horses. He agreed to accredit them as his agents, and it was arranged 
that, furnished with letters and bills by him, they should proceed to Kelat the 
capital of Beloochistan, as if to purchase horses. They were afterwards to 
pursue such a route as circumstances might point out. The Hindoo con- 
tractor also sent one of his own men to accompany them to Kelat, and thus 
enable them the better to support their assumed characters. They had with 
them, besides, two Hindoostanee servants who were bound to them by large 
promises; and who, in many difficulties, proved honest and true. 

On the evening of the 2nd of January, 1810, disguised as horse-dealers, 
they embarked in a small native boat at Bombay. On the 7th, they 
made the coast of Guzeratt, and on the 15th that of Scinde. Entering 
the bay of Sonmeeanee, to the westward of Scinde, they, on the six- 
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teenth, anchored on the bar of the Poorally river. The bay of Sonme- 
anee—described as a noble sheet of water—is famed as having been the 
rendezvous of the fleet of Nearchus, by whom it was named the Port of 
Alexander, and Mr. Pottinger remarks* that the description of it given by 
Dr. Vincent, from Arrian, corresponds precisely with its state and bear- 
ings at the present day. Our adventurers, who at first gave themselves 
out as European agents of the Hindoo horse-dealer, now underwent a further 
metamorphosis, having their heads shaved, and adopting, in all particulars, the 
native costume. They had each a considerable sum in gold Venetians, to be 
used in case of necessity, and which they carried in belts fastened round their 
waists, beneath their clothes. Well as they were disguised, it is singular that 
they were but a few days in Beloochistan before they were found out. They 
were both recognized by a man who had been a water-carrier to the mission to 
Scinde the year before, to which mission Captain Christie, as well as Mr. Pot- 
tinger, had been attached ; and this person forthwith made his discovery known, 
although with no malicious motive. The Jemadar, or chief man of the village, 
on hearing that they were British officers, came to them with the present of a 
goat, and they at once admitted that the water-carrier was right, but said that 
they had since entered into the employment of the Hindoo horse-dealer. This ex- 
planation, happily, satisfied the simple Jemadar, and prevented any ill consequence 
that might have followed. We have soon afterwards another proof of how 
little they could rely on their true characters being concealed. A native who 
had shown them some kindness, read them a letter he had just received from 
Scinde, warning him not to be accessory to the admission of the agents of the 
British government into the territories of his master, called the Jam, and 
stating that, notwithstanding their professions, the real object of the strangers 
was to explore the country, and that with hostile views. They, however, ap- 
_ confidently, and with success, to the papers of their friend, the Hindoo 

orse-dealer, authenticating them, as well as to his letters of credit, and added 
that the writer of that communication was influenced by personal objects, fear- 
ing that the port of Sonmeeanee, and the province in which it lay, would soon 
share, if not monopolize, the commerce which was now flowing wholly through 
the near part of Scinde. They subsequently found that the Ameers of Scinde, 
jealous of their plans, had engaged agents to watch and frustrate them. This 
circumstance, in addition to the dangers incidental to their undertaking, makes 
it marvellous that either of them survived it. 

They proceeded towards Kelat, the capital of Beloochistan, through the dis- 
trict of the Bezunjas, although strongly urged to take a less dangerous and 
more frequented route, and in this journey they made the acquaintance of Rahmut 
Khan, the robber chief of that tribe, who, fiercely swearing, told them “ that a 
hare could not pass through his country if he chose to prevent it.” On the 9th 
of February, theyreached Kelat, which hassince become well known, having been 
taken by our troops in 1839. Here they had opportunities of learning a good 
deal about the resources of the country, of seeing most of the various classes 
of its population, and of gathering from the strangers they met with—“ mer- 
chants, travellers, fakeers, and fortune-hunters”—information on the nature 
and geography of the remoter regions through which their route might lie. 
One of the characters whom they thus fell in with was a moollah, or priest, 
from Kirman, the capital of the great province of that name in Persia. He | 
had come to Kelat in search of a sister who had been carried off in a chapoo, 
or foray, and sold as a slave, and who, he found, was at that time in Kelat, in 
the hareem of the Khan. ‘This moollah had travelled from Kirman by Bun- 
poor, in Kohistan, and Kej, the chief city of Mukran. As our adventurers 
contemplated making their way through these far-off and then unknown coun- 
tries, they took the deepest interest in all they could hear about them. They 
found the moollah a good observer, and after having made some acquaintance 





* Travels in Beloochistan and Scinde. By Lieut. Henry Pottinger. London. 
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with him, proposed to return in his company by the same route, and that he 
should be their guide until they made a purchase of horses in the Kirman 
market. The moment, however, that the thing was suggested to him, the 
priest swore “by Mohammad and the king’s beard,” that nothing could per- 
suade him to venture back by the same route. “ In it,” said he, “ a person 
has two alternatives, and he who must choose either of them, the Lord and the 
prophet have pity on him! The one is, to wander in an uninhabited waste, 
where neither water nor food are to be had; the other, to be among those 
dogs, the Nharrooes, where you are to expect to be annihilated every breath 
you draw.” He added, with a fervent prayer and hope that the Almighty 
might confound the whole race, “ that they had seized his horse, and plundered 
him of every article he was possessed of, not even sparing the clothes he wore.” 
Neither, however, his misfortunes nor his pious wrath moved the determina- 
tion of our travellers to attempt the track, by which, as we shall presently 
see, one of them adventured, and went alone. Kelat is situated in a very ele- 
vated region, about 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, and the cold in winter 
there is so intense, that our travellers often found the water in the mushks, or 
leathern bags, a mass of ice, and at times, while washing their hands, saw that 
some of it which fell to the ground was instantaneously frozen.* On the 6th of 
March, they left Kelat, on their way to Nooshky, suffering much from the ex- 
treme cold, for they had neither warm clothing by day nor beds by night, and 
their road was through a bleak and barren mountainous district. On emerg- 
ing from a narrow and deep ravine, the sides of which were of solid black rock, 
and nearly perpendicular, they saw before them, extending far as the eye could 
reach, an ocean-looking scene, which proved to be the great desert, bearing, 
from the reflection of the sun upon the sand, the appearance of water. This 
was an object of deep interest to them, not only from its sublimity, but because, 
at that period, even the existence of a desert in that direction was questioned 
in India. On reaching Nooshky, our adventurers came to the resolution of 
separating, and taking different routes across the desert, conceiving that a 
greater amount of geographical and statistical knowledge would be thus ac- 
quired, than by their going over the same ground. We must pause to praise 
the zeal and self-denial which led to this determination, especially as in adopt- 
ing it, Captain Christie and My. Pottinger were acting beyond, if not against 
their instructions. ‘The former took the northern route by Heerat—a place 
which was since made memorable by its nine months’ defence against the Per- 
sian army, conducted under the directions of Major Eldred Pottinger,t brother 





* Travels in Beloochistan, p. 1. 

+ Eldred Pottinger, a younger brother of Sir Henry, closed, at the early age of 
thirty-one, a life of such moving accident and strange adventure as might afford 
abundant interest for a separate notice. We can but glance at a few of the 
incidents of his career, and refer, for a somewhat more full account of him, to the 
United Service Journal for April, 1844, p. 637. He was born in August, 1811; was 
early sent to the military college at Addiscombe, and in the year 1828, proceeded 
to Bombay, as an artillery cadet. In 1832, he was appointed to a lucrative regimental 
staff situation at the Presidency, but was afterwards, at his own desire, nominated 
to aless profitable post, but one more to his mind, the second in command of a body 
of irregular horse. After being about two years in this employment, an offer, 
which he had repeatedly made, to explore the difficult passes in the great chain of 
mountains to the westward of the Pm was accepted by the supreme government, 
and accordingly, in 1836, he started in disguise, and accompanied 7 a few follow- 
ers, on an expedition with this object. After many dangers, he reached Heerat just 
before the Persian army commenced its celebrated siege of that place. Kamran, 
the infamous Vizier, at first threatened to treat him as aspy, but he soon assumed 
there a very distinguished position. He saw that it would not be for the interest 
of England that Persia should obtain possession of this fortress, and though un- 
authorized by his government in this particular, and even ignorant of their wishes, 
he offered his services to instruct the people of Heerat in the defence of their city. 
For the nine months during which the siege continued, he directed the construction of 
all the defensive works, and on many occasions was engaged hand to hand with the 
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to the subject of our notice. The adventure through Persia in, first a southern, 
and then a westerly direction, was assigned to Mr. Pottinger. Their hope 
was—slender it must have been—to meet again at Kirman. Captain Christie 
counted on reaching Heerat, by Dooshak, in thirty days, and hoped that twenty 
more would take him to Kirman—a calculation which shows how imperfectly 
he estimated the difficulties of the way. The friends had scarcely separated 
when Mr. Pottinger received a letter from a Hindoo whom they had left 
at Kelat, acquainting him that two men had arrived there, sent by the 
Ameers of Scinde, to seize Captain Christie and himself, and carry them off to 
Hyderabad ; that they had assured the Khan of Kelat that these strangers were 
no horse-dealers, but English officers, one of whom, at least, had been with the 
British envoy in Scinde the year before, and that they had come for the express 
purpose of surveying the country; that thus the Ameers’ men had obtained 
the Khan's permission to lay hold of them, provided they could satisfy him of 
the truth of what they stated, or prove them spies of any description. On 
reading this communication, Mr. Pottinger rejoiced that his companion had 
gone forward, and resolved to commence his own undertaking without delay. 
He accordingly set out from Nooshky on the 25th of March, going through the 
desert to Sarawan, and thence made his way again through a vast desert of red 
sand, and over mountain, and moor, and marsh, and through forests and wild 
districts, inhabited by half-civilized tribes, to the remote city of Bunpoor, in 


enemy inrepulsing the attacks. The order issued by the Governor-General of India, on 
the occasion of the siege being raised in September, 1837, marks with his highest ap- 

roval the part taken by Lieutenant Pottinger inthis achievement. On his return to 

ndiahe was appointed agent in the Kohistan, or hill country, and stationed at Cha- 
rukur, witha Ghorka regiment, about a thousand strong, and several officers under 
him. While here, he discovered the seeds of the Affghan insurrection, and made 
instant and repeated representations to Cabul, which were wholly disregarded. 
When this fatal rebellion at length broke out, Lieutenant, or, as we should 
call him, Major, Pottinger, for he held that brevet rank, made, with his com- 
panions,a desperate defence, but they were compelled to evacuate their forts, 
and to attempt retreating to Cabul. ‘During the night,” says the periodical 
above referred to, ‘‘the small body, enfeebled by famine and disease, were attacked 
by thousands of infuriated Affghans, and, after 4 desperate struggle, the whole 
were destroyed, with the exception of Major Pottinger, Lieutenant Houghton, and 
one poor Sepoy. Both officers had received dreadful wounds, and Lieutenant 
Houghton had lost his arm. In this terrible situation, surrounded on all sides by 
the watch-fires of the enemy, and by blood-thirsty fanatics seeking their destruc- 
tion, the presence of mind and daring spirit of Major Pottinger saved himself 
and his companions. During their journey over fastnesses and wilds of the 
most fearful description, Lieutenant Houghton, overcome with agony and 
weakness, fell from his horse, and earnestly implored to be left to die. His 
companion, with a nobleness of heart which is, probably, unparalleled, dis- 
mounted, and swore never to leave him. This generous devotedness was re- 
warded, for in an hour or two Mr. Houghton was enabled to resume his 
journey, and by the most singular coolness, presence of mind, and intrepidity, in 
passing directly through the sentinels of the enemy, instead of endeavouring to 
make a detour, they arrived safely in the British camp.” The disasters of Cabul 
immediately followed. Major Pottinger was placed at the head of the political 
department, but his suggestions were unattended to, and in a despatch announcing 
their projected retreat he says, ‘Here ends the Comedy, or rather Tragedy of 
Errors.’ It was afterwards owing, in a good part, to his exertions that he and his 
fellow-captives were released. The moment he obtained his freedom, he accom- 
panied our forces to Charukur, where he was of great use from his knowledge of 
the country. 

On his return to India, instead of obtaining the distinction to which he was en- 
titled, Major Pottinger was unhappily overlooked, and remanded to his regiment to 
do duty asa lieutenant. There is much reason to fear that this unworthy treat- 
ment preyed upon his high spirit, and on a frame shattered by wounds and faithful 
service. A change of climate to China for a while restored his health. He died at 
Hong Kong, on November 15th, 1843. 
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Kohistan, and from that og by Nuheemabad to the capital of Kirman, and at 
length to Sheeraz. We have no room to tell of his numberless adventures, of 
the various disguises he assumed, and of the dangers from which they 
saved, or to which they sometimes exposed him. These may be suftii- 
ciently indicated by his own remark, that “in these regions the most 
familiar topics of conversation are bloodshed and rapine, and habit has 
brought the natives to view crimes at which human nature ought to 
shudder, not only with unconcerned apathy, but as subjects of amusing dis- 
cussion.” We may add that their cruel dispositions are never more 
strongly shown than when excited by their bigotry, which is extreme. On 
one occasion, Mr. Pottinger had, for his own protection, to pass for a holy 
person on a pilgrimage, and was called on to repeat a Foetihee, or prayer of 
thanksgiving. This was unexpected, but he had the presence of mind and 
the skill to make so much of his slight acquaintance with the Mahomedan 
prayers as to pass unquestioned. At another time, he was so unfortunate as 
to be obliged to take part in a controversy on some nice points of the Koran, 
but managed not only to.escape detection, but to gain credit for his learning 
and sound theology. Once, from the fairness of his feet, he was taken for 
a native prince, travelling in disguise. All Asiatics attach, he says, an 
idea of rank to fairness of colour, their own nobles being less dark than the 
commonalty, owing, perhaps, to their being brought up with greater care, and 
sheltered from the changes of the season. He adds, that though his feet 
were often blistered, he could never get them to assume the weather-beaten 
colour of his hands and face. Ona solitary occasion he so far lost his com- 
mand of countenance, as to be compelled to admit that he was an European. 
This was at Purah, near Bunpoor. Looking at him steadily, the Khan’s 
brother said, “If he did not himself say he is a Peerzaduh, I would swear 
that he was the brother of Grant,” the Firingee (or European) who was at 
Bunpoor last year.” Mr. Pottinger said that he knew Grant, and was his 
friend; that he was, himself, an European, but was engaged in the service 
of a Hindoo, and going to Kirman on his business. The chief, who had 
formed a liking for Grant, said that as he was his friend, no one should 
molest him. An amusing part of the incident is, that his own faithful guide, 
who had accompanied him for a considerable time, was enraged at the dis- 
closure, and stoutly denied its truth. Relating some instance of his sanctity, 
‘and dwelling emphatically on his polemical rencontres, he insisted that he 

was a Moosulman of singular piety, and on his way to the holy city of Mushed, 
in Khorasan. 

From Sheeraz, Mr. Pottinger proceeded to Isfahan, and while there, had the 
great and wholly unexpected pleasure of again meeting his friend and com- 
panion, Captain Christie. 


‘* Captain Christie,” says Mr. Pottinger,t “arrived in the city unknowing and 
unknown, and went to the governor’s palace to request a lodging, which was or- 
dered, when, by accident, one of the attendants observed that there were two 
Firingees in the Chiheel Setoon, and that he would possibly like to join their party. 
He accordingly came to the palace, and sent up a man to say he wished to speak 
to one of us. I went down, and as it was then quite dark, I could not recognize 
his features ; and he, fancying me a Persian from my dress, we conversed for se- 
veral minutes ere we discovered each other. The moment we did so was one of 
the happiest of my life.” 


Captain Christie was directed to remain in Persia, to assist in organizing the 
Persian army, and was unfortunately killed in a night attack made by the Rus- 


“ The late Captain Grant, of the Bengal Native Infantry. This enterprising 
officer landed, in 1809, at Gwuttur, in Mukran, penetrated inland as high as the 
latitude of Bunpoor (within sixteen miles of Purah), returned by a different route, 
along the coast, to Bundu Abbas, and thence, by sea, to Bombay.—* Travels in 
Beloochistan,” p. 163, note. 

+ Travels in Beloochistan, p. 242. 
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sians on the Persian camp, on the 31st of October, 1812. He appears to have 
been an officer of great promise, and there is a memoir of his journey from 
Nooshky to Heerat, and thence to Isfahan, given in the appendix to the 
«“‘ Travels in Beloochistan.” Mr. Pottinger proceeded by Bagdad, down the 
Tigris, to Bussorah, aud from that by sea to Bombay, where he arrived in 
February, 1811, after an absence of thirteen months. In his progress through 
Beloochistan to Sheeraz, he explored countries of which nothing was known 
since Alexander the Great passed through them on his return from India ; and 
we may add, that his observations attest the accuracy of the Greek accounts of 
that expedition, collected by Arrian: as, for example, that the dry beds of 
mountain torrents served often as roads, but were subject to the danger men- 
tioned by the Greeks, of the water rushing down so suddenly as to render es- 
cape not easy. Often, too, he found them, as noticed in Arrian, filled with 
jungle ; and he confirms that author's account of the abundance of the asafctida 
plant, and of the singular love which the people there have for it, mixing it as 
a dainty with their food,* and their persons and the air around being scented 
with its effluvia. The plant grows native on the mountains in the 
northern parts of Beloochistan, whence it is collected and carried to market ; 
but the asafcetida which comes to India is carried from the mountains in Kho- 
rasan, and is one of the staple commodities of Heerat. 

On his return to India, Mr. Pottinger was appointed to the personal staff of 
Sir Evan Nepean, Governor of Bombay, and was soon after sent by him as an 
assistant to the Hon. Mountstewart Elphinstone, the Resident at the court of the 
Peishwa, at Poonah. A few days before the Mahratta war of 1816 broke out, 
he had an escape of a singular character. Having been on leave of absence at 
Bombay, Mr., now Captain Pottinger, was returning to Poonah, and was 
bringing with him three horses which he had purchased at the Presidency. He 
reached Wargaon, a village twenty-four miles from Poonah, at mid-day, and 
halted at the Traveller's House. There he met two young officers, brothers, 
of the name of Vaughan, who belonged to the Madras army, and were on their 
way to join their regiments. While they were all seated at luncheon, several 
Mabratta horsemen passed and re-passed on the road, which was about a hun- 
dred yards in front of the house. Captain Pottinger, from his knowledge of 
the feeling of the country at that time, and his acquaintance with the native 
character, suspected their intentions, and, having mentioned his strong impres- 
sions to the other officers, ordered out the bestt of his horses, and entreated 
them to do the same, offering to guide them across the country, which he as- 
sured them he knew well, as he had often hunted there. The brothers, how- 
ever, declined, insisting on it that they were quite safe, and that the natives 
would not dare to injure them. Seeing that his appeals were unavailing, Cap- 
tain Pottinger, taking an opportunity when the horsemen were at some dis- 
tance from him, rode off across the country, and though pursued at once, and 
closely, for twenty miles, got safely into the camp at Poonah. The two young 
brothers, most melancholy to relate, were seized, and driven on foot four miles 
to Tulaogaon, where they were hanged on the same tree, one brother being 
forced to put the rope on the other’s neck! For this cruel outrage, the Peishwa’s 
territory was seized by the British government, and a Brahmin, who was the 
immediate instigator of the act, was confined for life. 





* “In return for our present of a slice of meat,” says Mr. Pottinger, ‘‘ Boodhoo 
(a native of Seistan) brought us one evening, at dinner-time, what he prized as a 
much greater delicacy, and on which he expatiated with all the zeal ond rapture of 
a professed epicure. This was a tender young asafctida plant, stewed in rancid 
butter ; and our polite friend could hardly be persuaded that we were serious when 
we declared that we could not relish the gout of the dainty he had prepared for 
us—indeed the smell is not tolerable, for the green plant is even more rank and 
nauseous than the drug itself.” 

t The horse which, by his speed, thus saved his master’s life, was then eight 
years’ old. He lived to the year 1834, and carricd his owner—no light weight— 
up to nearly that period. 
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During this Mahratta war, Captain Pottinger accompanied theResident to the 
field, and had a narrow escape at the battle of Khirkee. On the termination of 
the campaign, Mr. Elphinstone, who soon saw his great abilities, appointed him 
to the important but laborious offices of judge and revenue collector of an im- 
mense tract of the newly-conquered country, known after as the Collectorate of 
Ahmeed-Nuggar, but which has been since divided, as being too large for the 
care of one functionary. The duties of these situations engaged him until 
the year 1825, and such were the talents, firmness, and integrity with which he 
discharged them, that, while the revenue exceeded all expectation, his name was 
venerated by the natives, and is to this day remembered by them with affection 
and respect. In 1825, complaints having been made to the home authorities by 
the civil servants of the company, that employments which of right belonged to 
them, were held by military officers, Mr. Elphinstone, then Governor of Bombay, 
fearing that Captain Pottinger might be removed to some situation where his 
talents would be comparatively lost, offered him the appointment of Resident in 
Kutch, to which province he proceeded in the May of that year. Kutch, situated 
about five hundred miles north-west of Bombay, is two hundred miles in its 
greatest length by about forty in breadth, and was at this period governed by a 
Regency, the Prince Rao Daisuljee being a child of only four or five years old. 
His father, Rao Barmaljee, had been dethroned by the British government, for 
reasons which it is not our province to discuss, and the country was now governed 
by a Punyagat, that is, by five persons, of whom the Resident was one. On en- 
tering on their charge, they found it labouring under the ordinary consequences 
of bad government—anarchy, and corruption—which evils were for a time in- 
creased by the presence of a British force of 10,000 men, stationed there to watch 
the Scindians ; the prices of the necessaries of life being much augmented by the 
addition of such numbers, with their hosts of followers. The province was also 
harassed by armed plunderers who had fled from justice in Kutch into the adja- 
cent deserts, and who returned with other desperate characters, to rob and 
oppress the industrious part of the population ; there was, moreover, a disposi- 
tion among many of the people to attempt the restoration of the late ruler, who 
had been permitted to reside in the capital of Bhooj, near his son. In this 
wretched state of affairs, the new Resident, who had now graduated to the rank 
of colonel, applied himself to redress the evils which were appearing all around 
him, and by a course of proceeding at once firm and conciliatory, by equal justice, 
and affording protection to the humble classes, who had been long oppressed by 
their arrogant Rajpoot chiefs, he changed the aspect of affairs, and, in a few 
years, made Kutch the most flourishing and happy of the small states of India. 
The young prince was placed under the care of an accomplished gentleman then 
serving with his regiment in the East, and now known as an able officer, Colonel 
John Crofton, of Her Majesty’s sixth foot. Guided by him, the prince learned to 
attend to the affairs of his country, and became remarkable for a love of justice 
and devotion to his duties. It is not to be supposed that these works of peace, 
and labours of reform, were carried out without the obstacles which upright 
functionaries usually meet with. An instance may serve to show the perplexing 
knavery which flourished there, and which has always been of ready growth in 
India. A petty chief, notorious for the profligacy of his life, and the ruined 
condition of his exchequer, brought forward a claim to the customs and all other 
rights of one of the chief ports of the country. This he supported by forged 
documents, which, all who are acquainted with India know, are often fabri- 
cated with such dexterity as to render it difficult for the most learned natives to 
detect them. This chief got up his case so plausibly and so well, that he gained 
over the support, not only of the assistants of the Resident, but, strange to say, of 
the government of Bombay, who, notwithstanding the confidence which was due 
to the judgment and integrity of their long-tried servant, the Resident, 
decided against his opinion, and in favour of theclaim. Colonel Pottinger, how- 
ever, still supported the Rao, and the question being referred to the home 
authorities, was not set at rest for many years. Then, after the Resident had suf- 
fered much from the anxieties and labours he had to encounter in this strange 
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affair, a conspiracy remarkable for the effrontery with which it was maintained, 
was at length crushed by the final directions of the government in England. 

In 1831, Colonel Pottinger was selected by Lord William Bentinck to undertake 
a mission to Scinde, the chief object of which was the opening of the river Indus 
to all nations. This was completely successful, although the Ameers had 
interposed every obstacle which double-dealing and falsehood could suggest, and 
the mission returned to Kutch in June, 1832. The information collected on 
this occasion was of the utmost importance, and proved of signal service when 
Lord Keane's force advanced through Scinde and by the Indus, in 1838-9. From 
the period of the return of this mission in 1832, to 1839, Colonel Pottinger was 
engaged in the great labours he had undertaken in Kutch. It was through 
his intervention, and owing to his firmness, that the mission under the lamented 
Burnes was permitted to pass up the Indus, in 1834, and great was the oppo- 
sition he had to overcome, although its only stated object. was to convey a 
present of four English dray horses from our King William IV., to Runjeet 
Sing, Prince of Lahore. In 1838, Colonel Pottinger again proceeded to Scinde, 
to negociate terms for the passage of Sir John Keane’s army, then about to 
advance to Cabul, on which occasion his firmness and forbearance were again 
and alike displayed, and the arrangement was made without recourse to hos- 
tilities, which it was most desirable, but, in the state of feeling at the time, not 
easy to avoid. While the treaty was pending, Sir John Keane’s force lay close 
to Hyderabad, and one day, as Colonel Pottinger was returning from an in- 
terview with the Ameers there, he was hooted and pelted by the populace. Our 
troops, and all around him, enraged at the insult thus offered to their envoy, 
were eager to avenge it, but he steadily forbade any hostile movement, and 
calmly pursuing his object, gained it without a compromise of dignity. For 
these many, and great public services, her Majesty was, in 1839, pleased to 
make him a baronet, and he, at the same time, received the highest approbation, 
both of the supreme government of India and of the ministry at home. Climate, 
anxiety, and fatigue now began to tell upon his health. He had been long 
living in one of the most trying provinces of India, and engaged in duties which, 
in any country, would wear most men down. His friends, alarmed for his safety, 
pressed him to take some relaxation, and try the effect of change of air, but 
could not induce him to leave his post until our army had safely advanced to the 
northern frontier of Scinde ; he then proceeded to Bombay, but soon returned 
to his station at Kutch. Sir Henry is not more remarkable for his judgment 
than for his untiring industry, as the following circumstance may suffice to show. 
When Lord Keane’s force moved by the Indus and Scinde, an expenditure of a 
million sterling took place ; and many of the staff officers, to save trouble and 
expedite the performance of their own duties, gave orders for sums of money, 
large and small, on scraps of paper, and all these items, however trifling, were 
to be entered in Sir Henry’s public accounts. After several attempts to 
have these accounts made out by a native accountant, he was obliged to take 
them in hand himself, and, notwithstanding the enormous labour of the task, 
and his infirm health, closed them in so satisfactory a form as to elicit high 
compliments from the auditor-general. Sir Henry, we have heard, remarked to 
Lord Auckland, that had death, or his return to Europe from sickness, pre- 
vented his accomplishing this undertaking, his character as an honest man might 
have been assailed, and, perhaps, ruined for ever. 

In 1840, the extremely precarious state of Sir Henry Pottinger’s health made 
it absolutely necessary for him to return to Europe, and accordingly, early in 
that year, he embarked for England, intending to remain there, quietly and 
disengaged, for some four or five years, in order that his constitution might 
thus recover the shocks to which it had been exposed. - Soon after he had reached 
England, he was seized with an attack of a most alarming character, and 
for some time his life was despaired of ; but thenatural vigour of a constitution 
on which he had often before relied, saved him once again. He had not quite 
recovered from this dangerous illness when he received a note from Lord 
Palmerston, requesting to see him in London as soon as possible. He left 
Cheltenham with, as we have heard, the impression that he was about to be 
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offered an appointment in Persia, and determined to decline it, but, on being 
informed by Lord Palmerston that his services were required in China, and 
that her Majesty’s ministers had determined on entrusting the settlement of 
affairs in that country to him, he expressed his willingness to undertake the task, 
stipulating that he should himself be exclusively responsible, that the orders of 
the government should be precise, and that he should be permitted to return 
to England the moment an arrangement was accomplished. Sir Henry was 
a stranger to Lord Palmerston, and the selection of one who was so admirably 
qualified for a peculiar and arduous undertaking, does high honour to the judg- 
ment of that nobleman. 

Sir Henry Pottinger, now our envoy and plenipotentiary to China, embarked 
at Southampton in June, 1841, and, making a rapid transit, reached the Canton 
waters on the 9th of August, having, in the interval, passed a few days at Bom- 
bay. Eefore entering on the subject of our negociations with China, we must 
make one or two general remarks on our connexion with that country, and the 
state of affairs there at this period. 

Since the opening of the China trade in 1833,* our relations with this great 
empire had been unsettled. The Chinese government, alarmed at the vast in- 
crease in the contraband importation of opium which then took place, and more 
concerned still at the drain of their silver currency, with which the article 
was paid for, resolved to put down the traffic altogether. Their right to do 
this was unquestioned, but in their assertion of it they committed such repeated 
outrages, so many violations of international law, and evinced such insulting 
pride, as left us, in the end, no alternative but an appeal to arms. Accordingly, 
in 1839, an open war commenced, the particulars of which are so well remem- 
bered, that it is not needful for us to dwell upon the topic, further than to make 
a few observations which appear called for ; and first, as to the importance of our 
intercourse with the Celestial Empire, in regard to the finances of our own. It 
was, and to some extent may still be a prevailing impression, that all we should 
lose by exclusion from China, would be our tea. It has, however, been clearly 
shown that not less than one-sixth of the whole united income of Great Britain 
and India depends on our relations with China. That, for example, in the 
year 1839, the revenue paid into the English exchequer on account of tea, 
amounted to £3,660,000, and that, adding to this the receipts from duties 
on imports into China, the British revenue derived from it in that year was 
£4,200,000. In the same year, India derived from China no less than 
£2,000,000, of which £1,700,000 was in specie. This, it will be observed, was 
before the peace with China, since which period the whole value of our commerce 
with that country has been increased to an extent which it would not be easy to 
estimate. This is enough to indicate the magnitude of the interests involved in 
the China war. It was further a general feeling that the Chinese could make 
no opposition—that there was no honour to be gained in a contest with them, 
no difficulty to be overcome. It is true that they were not a military people, 
and that we always beat them; but it is also true that our force was as nothing 
when compared to their empire and its vast resources; and the Chinese are 
such admirable learners, and were improving so much, that had the war been 
protracted much longer, we might have made them very formidable soldiers. 
The popular impression that they are deficient in physical courage, is now known 
to be erroneous. They have quite as much of it as most of the undrilled of 
Europe ; and such, indeed, appears at all times to have been the opinion of able 
Europeans who have had opportunities of knowing them. Sir Stamford 
Raffles called them, from their steadiness of character, “the Scotch of the 
East ;” and in a recent work, Captain Keppel’s most interesting book on Borneo, 
we find his friend Mr. Brooke speaking of a body of Chinese colonists as a force 


* By Lord Glenelg’s act, of 1833, the East India Company were, in that year, de- 
prived of the exclusive right of trading with China. 

t See the able statement of Sir James Graham in the House of Commons, 
April 7, 1840. 
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he could rely on in an hour of need. But besides the proper subjects of “ the 
great pure dynasty,” it has whole nations to supply its armies, with men as 
vigorous and as bold as any in the world. There are nowhere finer men than 
the Tartar troops of China; never in any war were greater proofs exhibited of 
heroism and devotion than by them; and Sir Hugh Gough (he has been since 
given his well-earned coronet) describes the Kansich troops of Turkistan, who 
fought well at Tse-kee, as “a strong and muscular race, accustomed to border 
warfare.” The Chinese, we may add, had long a perfectreliance on themselves. 
They thought their troops invincible, their defences inviolable, and were un- 
affected by any prestige as to the terror of our arms until we beat them into a 
respect for us. When, in 1834, at the Boca Tigris, the Chinese admiral, Kwan, 
with twenty-nine war junks, came out to menace our English frigates, the Volage 
and Hyacinth, the latter ran down their line under easy sail, and the wind 
serving, went up again with their larboard broadsides bearing, pouring in a 
most destructive fire; the Chinese answered with the greatest spirit, and though 
compelled to retire in distress to their former anchorage, they claimed the vic- 
tory, and, as we are persuaded, honestly. They mistook the forbearance of the 
English commander in allowing them to retreat, for fear, and, as our ships sailed 
for Macao, for the purpose of covering the embarkation of our troops, and 
securing the safety of the merchant ships, they conceived that they gave up the 
contest. The Chinese, moreover, looking mainly to the opium question, and 
paying little attention to our violated rights, regarded their cause as righteous, 
and the English as presumptuous invaders. ‘ They are,” said their emperor, 
** like dogs and sheep in their dispositions. It is difficult for heaven and earth 
to bear any longer with the English, and both gods and men are indignant at 
their conduct.” We ought further to bear in mind, that the Chinese, jealous of 
all foreigners, had good reason for viewing any extension of English power with 
peculiar caution. ‘They knew that in little more than a single century—a portion 
of time which, in the long ages of Chinese history sounds but small—England 
had, from the possession of a solitary factory in India, advanced her dominion 
there to the Himalaya, where it touched their own. We have, at the hazard 
of being tedious, thought it necessary to make these general observations on 
the subject of the Chinese war; a war which it was fondly anticipated would be 
terminated in a month, but which, when Sir Henry Pottinger was sent out, was 
in its third year, with no prospect of aclose. The Chinese had shown themselves 
our masters in diplomacy, and our very successes were unavailing. The influence 
of the personal character as well as of the talents of an envoy, was never made 
more conspicuous than in the case of Sir H. Pottinger in China. His judgment 
and decision soon changed the aspect of affairs there, and his first act showed the 
Chinese authorities the sort of person they had to deal with, and was not without 
its influence on subsequent events. The head of the local government of Canton 
waited on Sir Henry on his arrival, and requested an interview, which had always 
been granted to this functionary by his predecessors. Sir H. declined seeing him, 
and sent the secretary of legation, and an aid-de-camp to meet him; at the same 
time acquainting him that the envoy came only to treat with the highest officers 
of the Chinese empire, and that to them alone he would grant an interview. The 
war now proceeded with vigour. On the 25th of August, our squadron an- 
chored in the harbour of Amoy, a city which has a population of 70,000, and 
was garrisoned by a force of 10,000 men. The Chinese regarded this place as 
impregnable, and its defences were, as our readers may see, skilfully prepared. 
We transcribe an account of them. 


* From the islands at the entrance of the harbour to Cohunsoo, the island is about 
four miles, good anchorage all the way up for line-of-battle ships, to about four or 
five hundred yards from the shore. On all the islands at the entrance are placed 
batteries. The ‘long battery’ in the straight line contains seventy-six guns, forty 
feet between each, making it more than half a mile long; this battery is built of solid 
granite work, being about fifteen feet thick at the bottom, and nine at the top, and 
about fifteen feet high; excepting.at the embrasure for the guns it is entirely faced 
with a coating of mud quite two feet thick; above the embrasures, is also a coating 
of the same; the masonry is beautiful and quite solid; and all who have seen it de- 
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clare they have never seen any thing so strong or so well built ; indeed, the proof is 
that after four hours’ hard fighting, not one single breach was made in it by our 
guns, though placed at point-blank range. On each side of their guns several sand- 
bags were placed, so as to protect those while loading and firing. At the end fur- 
ther out from the town is built a strong granite wall, about half a mile long, with 
loop-holes at the top for their match locks, but no guns ; it is about ten or fifteen 
feet high, and was, of course, intended to protect their flank from our troops. Two 
semi-circular batteries are in the middle of the wall, and at the end nearest the town 
one larger one, which is built of granite covered with chunam; it is supposed that 
several of the mandarins occupied it: they continued firing to the very last, when 
some of their guns were dismounted, the walls nearly knocked down, and long after 
our troops had landed, and hoisted the ensign at the other end of the wall.” 


The number of the guns in all was about five hundred. The place was taken 
in four hours from the firing of the first gun; and, as Sir Henry Pottinger 
stated in one of his public papers at the time, “ had the opposition been a hun- 
dred times greater than it was, the spirit and bearing of all employed showed 
that the result must have been the same.” When our troops landed, a man- 
darin, who was second in command, rushed into the sea and drowned himself ; 
and another cut his throat, and fell in front of our soldiers, as they came up. 
The attack was witnessed by the viceroy of the provinces of Chakeang and 
Fokein, who, with a number of other great officials, was on the heights above. 
Our forces next sailed to the Chusan group of islands—re-took the city of 
Tinghae, where extensive fortifications had been erected since we left it in the 
prededing year; and then proceeded to Chinghae, which, both from its position 
and works, is a city of great strength. This was at once captured, and imme- 
diately afterwards, our expedition appeared before the wealthy city of Ningpo, 
the walls of which are five miles in circumference, and its population about 
three hundred thousand souls. This place also fell into our hands; and thus 
closed the operations of 1841. Early in the following year, the Chinese were 
repulsed, in bold attempts, to regain from us, on the same day, the two last- 
named places ; and were soon afterwards seen with a numerous army at Tse-kee, 
eleven miles westward of Ningpo. Here, after having fought well, they were 
again defeated. The troops brought forward on this occasion were their best ; 
and our officers speak of some of them with admiration—especially of a regi- 
ment, of five hundred men, of the imperial body-guard. Chapoo,* a city of 
great trade, and the mart of the Chinese commerce with Japan, was our next 
acquisition ; and sailing from that place, our squadron made for the great river, 
Yang-tze-kiang, being a direct approach to the imperial cities, Nankin and 
Pekin. The preparations made to receive us here are described by Sir Henry 
Pottinger, in a circular, dated on board the steam-frigate, Queen, in the Yang- 
tze-kiang river (off Woosung,) 24th June. It may give our readers a further 
idea of Chinese engineering, and enlighten those who are still under the impres- 
sion that all their defences are of bamboo, and their only munition bows and 
arrows :— 


** After the necessary delay in destroying the batteries, magazines, foundries, 
barracks, and other public buildings, as well as the ordnance, arms, and ammuni- 
tion, captured at Chapoo, the troops were re-embarked, and the expedition finally 
quitted that port on the 23rd of May, and arrived on the 29th, off Rugged Islands, 
where it remained until the 13th of June; on which day it crossed the bar, which 
had been previously surveyed and buoyed off, into the Yang-tzee-kiang river, to 
the point where the river is joined by the Woosung. At this point the Chinese had 
erected immense lines of works, to defend the entrances of both rivers; and seem 
to have been so confident of their ability to repel us, that they permitted a very 





* The Chinese troops here numbered ten thousand men, of whom a third were 
Tartars. A body of the latter, amounting to three hundred, took possession of a 
joss-house, where they made a desperate defence, until the house fell in—when but 
forty of them were taken alive. 
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close reconnoissance to be made, in two of the small steamers, by their excellencies 
the naval and military commanders-in-chief, on the 14th instant ; and even cheered 
and encouraged the boats which were sent, in the same night, to lay down buoys 
to guide the ships of war to their allotted — of attack. At daylight, on the 
morning of the 16th, the squadron weighed anchor, and proceeded to take up their 
respective stations ; which was scarcely done, when the batteries opened, and the 
cannonade was extremely heavy and unceasing for about two hours; that of the 
Chinese then began to slacken, and the seamen and marines were landed at once, 
under the fire from the ships, and drove the enemy out of the batteries, before the 
troops could be disembarked and formed for advancing. Two hundred and fifty- 
three guns (forty-two of them brass) were taken in the batteries—most of them of 
heavy calibre, and upwards of eleven feet long. The whole were mounted on pivot 
carriages, of new and efficient construction; and it was likewise observed that they 
were fitted with bamboo sights. The casualties in the naval arm of the expedition 
amounted to two killed, and twenty-five wounded; but the land forces had not a 
man touched, It appears almost miraculous, that the casualties should not have 
been much greater, considering how well the Chinese served their guns. The 
Blonde frigate had fourteen shot in her hull; the Sesostris steamer, eleven ; and all 
the ships engaged, more or less.” 


The Chinese, amazed at the rapidity with which their cities of wealth, and 
best defended stations were falling before us, and alarmed at our appearance in 
the Yang-tze-kiang, made an indirect attempt to retard our operations, by 
professing a desire to treat; and to conciliate our favour, released sixteen 
British subjects who had been kidnapped. But as these overtures were not 
grounded on the only basis which Sir Henry Pottinger was disposed to listen 
to, they were rejected, with an intimation to that effect. Elepeo, a commissioner, 
who had been before employed in negotiations with our forces at Chusan, but 
who was afterwards degraded for being too peaceably inclined towards us, was 
now directed to use his best efforts to bring hostilities to a close. His best 
efforts were tried; and he did, we believe, all that talent, ingenuity, and address 
could devise to bring about a peace on the terms his government was willing 
to agree to; but neither did these meet the requirement of our envoy, and his 
communications were, consequently, unavailing. An intercepted letter from 
the Chinese diplomatist to his government, sketches our plenipotentiary most 
graphically. After describing the plausibilities of his own statements, and the 
reasonableness of his proposals, he concludes by saying, that “ to all his repre- 
sentations, the barbarian, Pottinger, only knit his brows, and said, ¢ No.’ ” 

The Chinese were not only unsuccessful in their attempts to negotiate, but 
failed also in their endeavours to retard our operations. Our forces forthwith 
advanced to reduce the great cities of Chin-Keang-foo and Nankin. They ap- 
peared before the former place on the 20th day of July, and, after a desperate 
resistance made by the Tartar troops,* captured it. The heat of the sun was 
so great at this time, that many of our soldiers dropped down dead from its 
effects. Onthe 9th of August, our expedition anchored off the vast city of 
Nankin, and the military and naval commanders had made all their arrange- 
ments for an attack, when they were directed by our envoy to suspend it, as 
the Chinese had come to treat for peace. The commissioners appointed by the 
emperor for this purpose were the Great Minister Keying, a Tartar general 
belonging to the imperial family, Elepoo, named before, and Newktea, governor 
of the two Keang provinces. There was also another who took an active part 
in the negotiation ; this was Hang-e, the shewei (commander, we presume) of 
the emperor's body-guard, who seems to have been chosen from his firmness, 
as well as for his talents. Ifso, he met, at least, his equal in our envoy. A 
very curious document, the report made by the great minister and these com- 


* Many of the Tartar soldiers who survived the engagement committed suicide, 
Their dead bodies, and those of their women and children, were found in every 
house, and in the wells. Our troops took their station on the heights above the 
town, because the city, from the number of dead, had become uninhabitable. 
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missioners to their emperor on the subject of our requirements, is now before 
us ; and we find Sir Henry Pottinger described there much in the same man- 
ner as in the intercepted letter :— 


‘* The said shewei (Hang-e) and his colleagues again authoritatively questioned 
as to the difficulties ; but the said barbarian only stared at him indignantly. The 
shewei was not listened to.” 


And again :— 


‘“‘ The said shewei again represented, that from the five places (which we re- 
quired to be opened to trade) some should be deducted; but the said barbarian ob- 
stinately refused.” 


Another paragraph of this long document is too good to be omitted. It 
shows at once their pride, and their desire to concede :— 


‘J, your servant, have examined and found what are the unwarrantable demands 
of the said barbarians, which they so importunately urge, and they are deserving 
of the utmost hatred. But considering that they have lately attacked and laid in 
ruins Kingkow, and it is proved that not only the rivers, but Chinkeang it will be 
difficult to recover speedily ; but I am apprehensive we shall be blocked up both 
on the north and south, which will be the heaviest calamity, &c.” 


The treaty of peace was, after many conferences, concluded on the 26th of 
August, 1842—relieving us from the perplexities of a distant and expensive 
war, and securing to us more than was expected, and all that was ever hoped 
for ; and this was accomplished in one year from the arrival of Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger in China. It stipulated that five ports should be opened to trade, with 
permission for consuls to reside there; that Hong-Kong* should be ceded to 


* We have taken some pains to make ourselves acquainted with the capabilities 
of Hong Kong, and with the circumstances connected with its being chosen as a 
British settlement. It is situated in the neighbourhood of an immense trade, and 
has a magnificent harbour. These two facts are indisputable, and every body 
can appreciate theirimportance. Mr. Davison, in a work of much interest, lately pub- 
lished, entitled ‘* Trade and Travelin the Far East,” and who was for twelve months 
at Hong Kong, says, that ‘‘as a depot for goods intended for the Chinese market, 
I conceive the situation of Hong Kong to be unrivalled.” “As a decisive proof 
of the eligibility of Hong Kong as a place of trade in the eyes of the Chinese 
themselves, he mentions that some of them have paid immense sums for ground on 
which to build stores there. In regard to climate, there can be no doubt that it has 
proved unfavourable, but this disadvantage is shared by Chusan, the only other 
place named as suitable for our settlement, and probably by any locality along the 
coast which could be thought of for such a purpose. Much of the unhealthiness of 
all these places seems referable to temporary and superficial causes—to paludal 
miasms, exhalations from deserted rice grounds, as well as from naturally swampy 
spots in the ravines, and from the brushwood growing and rotting there. This we 
gather from the important work of Dr. Wilson, inspector of our naval hospitals 
and fleets in China, lately published, and entitled ‘‘ Medical Notes on China.” The 
writer holds (p. 164) that accidental circumstances have helped to fix on the climate 
of Hong Kong, at the commencement of its colonial history, a much worse character 
than it will be found to deserve. One main ground of hope arises from his remark, 
that there appear to be in China great periodic physical movements—times of 
exacerbation of disease, with long intervals of remission; and that the accumulation 
of the causes of endemic being now discharged, a period of comparative immunity 
will follow. It may thus be that our first appearance in China synchronized with 
a eycle of disease, and that attention being directed to the removal of exciting 
causes, the climate will not be found permanently unfavourable to Europeans. 
There appears to be no reason to blame the government for selecting Hong Kong 
as the site of our English colony, and none, certainly, for reflecting on our envoy 
in regard to that transaction. The choice rested between this place and Chusan. 
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England in perpetuity ; that the communications between the respective go- 
vernments should be on terms of perfect equality; and that the sum of 
21,000,000 of dollars should be paid by the Chinese, part being to compensate 
for the lost opium, part for the Hong merchants’ debts, and part for expenses 
of our expedition. When we consider the difficulties with which Sir Henry 
Pottinger had to contend, and that on his arrival in China all circumstances 
were new, all persons and things strange to him, it must, gs Lord Aberdeen 
remarked in the House of Lords, occasion very natural surprise that, even 
with the assistance he had from the naval and military commanders, he should 
have succeeded in concluding such a peace. It is still more a matter of wonder 
that, by his influence with those with whom he was negotiating, he should have 
so far overcome their hostile feelings and wounded pride, as in re-establishing 
our pacific relations with China, to have gained for us their friendship and 
respect. 

We have yet to advert to another occasion on which the judgment of Sir 
Henry Pottinger was exhibited in China, and one which, we think, has been 
but little noticed. It may be remembered that very alarming riots took place 
at Canton in 1842, after hostilities had ceased, and while the functionaries of 
the two powers were waiting for the return of the treaty from the emperor at 
Pekin. These riots were caused by the infamous conduct of the European 
sailors of merchant vessels, and their officers were suspected as being by no 
means free from blame. Their object was to embarrass Sir Henry, defeat the 
ratification of the treaty, and prevent the regular commerce then about to be 
established, as less favourable to the smuggling interests than the old system 
had been. Our envoy, who was then at Hong-Kong, saw the matter in its 
true light, and resisted the advice of the military and naval commanders to 
send a force to Canton, on the grounds that it would endanger the confidence 
with which the Chinese people and their authorities were at that moment in- 
spired, and which aided materially in disposing them to yield to our conditions, 
and that by detaining the troops then ready to return to India, a great and, he 
thought, an unnecessary expense would be incurred. Sir Henry issued a pro- 
clamation—a remarkable and powerful document, and which produced at the 
moment a great sensation—and he went in person to Canton. The riots were 
at once suppressed, and every dangerous consequence prevented. 

Although Sir Henry Pottinger had stipulated for leave to come home imme- 
diately on the termination of hostilities, the many commercial and other details in 
which he was engaged did not permit him to do so until the close of 1844. In the 
October of that year he returned to England, and was welcomed with marked 
testimonies of the public gratitude. The queen was pleased to make him a 
member of the Privy Council. He was entertained at grand banquets by the 
cities of London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow ; was presented with the freedom of 
those places. He was also entertained by the great towns of Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Belfast, and received services of plate from several of these cities 

nd towns, as well as from the merchants of Bombay. We further remember 
pee an address was presented to him, signed by many thousands of the 
peratives of Manchester, within three hours of the moment it was suggested. 
These evidences of the general feeling, and especially the honour conferred on 
him by the Queen, immediately on his arrival in England, were, no doubt, most 
gratifying to Sir Henry, as acknowledgments of his services ; but it is most re- 





It will be remembered what an outcry there then was against the latter place, on 
the ground of its unhealthiness. It ought also to be known that Hong Kong was 
selected by Mr. Elliot, the predecessor of Sir Henry Pottinger, and that the latter 
found many my public works erected and in progress there, and large sums of 
money expended both publicly and privately on the island. In this state of affairs, 


Sir Henry Pottinger referred the choice of the place for our settlement to the 
ministers at home, stating the comparative advantages of the two places under 
consideration, Chusan and Hong Kong, and on what was, we believe, a just es- 
timate of their merits, the government decided for Hong Kong. 
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markable that the government proposed for him no honours whatever—no re- 
muneration of any kind. The news of his triumphant treaty, which caused such 

universal joy, and to none more than to the ministers, reached England in 1842. 

The remainder of that year, the whole of 1843, the whole of 1844, and great 

part of 1845, passed over without any honours or remuneration being recom- 

mended by the government, and without the least intimation being made to Sir 

Henry that they had anything of the kind in contemplation. At length, in the 

June of 1845, the subject of noticing the services of Sir Henry was brought be- 

fore the Houseof Commons—not by a member of the cabinet or a supporter of 
the government, but by one of the opposition, Mr. Hume.* On the motion of 
that gentleman, Sir Robert Peel, then leading a commanding majority in the 

House, voted a pension of £1,500 a-year to Sir Henry Pottinger, for his own 

life only. This Mr. Hume had the discretion to accept as better than the no- 

thing which had as yet been offered him; but doubtless he felt, as the public 

strongly feel, that, when compared to pensions for diplomatic or other services, 

no more important to the public than those rendered by Sir Henry, a life pension 
of £1,500 a-year was no sufficient reward. Lord Ashburton, Sir Henry Willock, 
and Sir Gore Ouseley, all received pensions—the last-named, one of £5,000 a- 
year. We by no means say that they were undeserved, but every one must 
feel, that if services are estimated by their value to the country, those of 
Sir Henry Pottinger entitle him to as full a remuneration, and as distinguished 
honours as ever were conferred on any diplomatist. In saying this, we find that 
we are almost adopting the language of a high authority. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne, on the occasion of the subject of the pension to Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger coming before the House of Lords, said, that he should not have thought 
the grant would be at all beyond the just measure of that reward which was 
fairly due to Sir Henry Pottinger, “ even if it had gone to the full amount ever 
awarded to the most distinguished ambassador. He believed that even if that 
amount were reached by the vote of the minister, there would be no dissentient 
voice.” 

It must occur to many, in explanation of this mysterious economy, that the 
ministry had some latent cause of dissatisfaction with Sir Henry. Sir Robert 
Peel admitted his services in their fullest extent, and Lord Aberdeen expressly 
said—* I believe 1 may say that I do not recollect a single instance of any one 
act done by Sir Henry Pottinger, which did not meet with the full approbation 
of her Majesty.”t 

What, then, was the explanation made by ministers ? None, we aver, that can 
be accepted as satisfactory. Sir Robert Peel said, that by an act introduced by 
Mr. Hume himself, ministers could not propose a pension for a diplomatist ex- 
cept he had been employed as such for acertain number of years. But the dif- 
ficulty which this might seem to occasion in the case of Sir Henry Pottinger, he 
might have overcome, and did, by a mere formula of speech. He admitted that 
for extraordinary cases, it was at all times competent to ministers to propose an 
address to her Majesty, recommending a pension, adding that this was an extrag 
ordinary case, and he was ready to adopt the course. Mr. Hume's act, thea 
afforded the minister no defence for his delay, and it had nothing to do with the 
amount of the reward. In reference to the latter, Sir Robert Peel spoke of the 
frequent demands made for pensions by persons of merit. This argument, from 
our poverty, might have been reserved with advantage for other objects. It was 
but ill adduced by one who was at that moment the dispenser of rich resources, 
and in a case of unequalled services. Lord Palmerston well remarked, “ that 
the rewards of the country did not so much depend on the merit of the indivi- 


* Mr. Hume, on this occasion, said that he had no communication with Sir Henry 
Pottinger, and had never seen him but once, and then at a public place. We may 
as well add, that neither have we had any communication with Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger, and that we have never seen him, or, as far as we know, any one of his name, 
t Speech of Lord Aberdeen in the House of Lords, June 16, 1845, 
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dual, as upon the services he rendered to the public, and that ages might roll 
over before such services should occur again.” 

We further think it our duty to add, that this meagre grant, made as the re- 
ward of services of the very highest character, inferior in amount to pensions 
given to preceding diplomatists with less important claims, inferior in amount 
to the pension secured to many an obscure official, loses altogether the pure 
character of reward when fairly viewed in its true light, as being only compen- 
sation. It was stated in the debate on Mr. Hume’s motion, that had not Sir 
Henry Pottinger consented to go to China, he would, undoubtedly, have been 
nominated to a governorship, or to the position of counsellor at one of our 
Presidencies in India, either of which appointments is worth from £10,000 to 
£12,000 a year. When we consider his rare talents, and the length of time 
during which they were engaged in China, we must regard this as highly pro- 
bable, and at all events £1,500 a year for life is but just compensation for the 
advancement which so eminent a person might lose by being removed from his 
own proper service. 

How, then, does the question of the remuneration made to Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger for his services in China stand ? 

First, as to the honours. Sir Henry Pottinger was, as our readers have 
already seen, made a baronet long before he was employed in China, for ser- 
vices performed in India. When the news of the peace with China reached 
England, he was given the honour of a Grand Cross of the Bath; but as he 
held in China the brevet rank of a major-general in the East India Company's 
service, and was present and exposed to the heaviest fire in most of the engage- 
ments there, he was entitled to this, independently of his diplomatic services. On 
his return to England, in 1844, he was, as we have mentioned before, made a 
member of her majesty’s Privy Council. This was the single honour accorded 
to Sir Henry for his diplomatic services in China, and must be regarded as his 
sole remuneration—the pension of £1,500 a year being, as we have stated, 
compensation, and not reward. 

We have been led to this subject unavoidably, by having had occasion to 
consider the extraordinary services of the distinguished subject of our memoir. 
We repeat, that we are wholly unable to account for the line of conduct pur- 
sued by the late government towards one to whom the country owes so much— 
their tardy notice of his services—their double parsimony in dealing with them— 
and in turning from the topic, can only say that it was the fate of Sir 
Henry Pottinger to have been appointed by one minister, and rewarded by his 
opponent. 

Sir Henry has, we understand, a fine head and a powerful frame. He is a 
first-rate horseman, and has been always fond of field sports, to which cireum- 
stance he was, indeed, a good deal indebted for his life when he escaped 
from the Mahratta cavalry in 1816. He was married, in 1822, to Miss Cooke, 
the daughter of an officer in the army, and has three children, still very young. 
He is greatly beloved in private life, and though long engaged with heavy cares, 
has been at all times markedby the charm of a lively manner. * How can aperson 
with your serious occupations,” said a pompous major to him once— how can 
you share in the folly of these young men?” ‘* My grave friend,” was the 
reply, I have my folly for every day’s use, and my wisdom for state occasions.” 
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As of late years the condition of 
Ireland has occupied much of public 
attention, and as it appears the now 
generally received opinion, that any 
important improvement in her social 
condition, must arise from the exer- 
tions of her own inhabitants, and as 
those inhabitants are almost exclu- 
sively engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
it seems an interesting question to 
consider, how far, and in what way, her 
agricultural capabilities, and the in- 
dustry and talent of her people, may 
be made conducive to such a result. 

It may be laid down as an axiom, 
that all great changes, to be permanent 
and effectual, whether those changes 
be of a social, political, or religious 
nature, must spring from within the 
body itself—must arise from the feel- 
ing that all is not well as it is; and in 
this age of increasing intelligence, and 
improved education, the duty of the 
legislature and the minister will be, to 
give a proper direction to the aspira- 
tions of a people, rather than attempt 
themselves to control or regulate the 
public voice. But if, on the one hand, 
this be claimed as the right of a peo- 
ple, it must be remembered on the 
other, that it brings its duties with it. 
It will not do to say, whatever is right 
withus weoweto ourselves; our crimes, 
our misfortunes, our follies, we owe to 
others. If awakened intelligence, and 
advanced knowledge, fit us to declare 
our wants, and the hesitating gait of 
childhood is to be exchanged for the 
firm step of man, we must, at the same 
time, feel, think, and act like men, 
confident in our own power, relying 
on our own exertions, looking to our- 
selves, and ourselves alone, for the 
moral regeneration of our country. 

The great tendency amongst public 
men of all parties in Ireland, to look 
to parliament and the government of 
the day, as the source from whence 
relief is to be expected, must be re- 
garded as agreat evil. It evinces awant 
of self-dependence, it betokens a want 
of moral training, and until it be in 
some sort modified, forbids us to hope 


for effectual improvement. The wis- 
dom of the legislature and the benefi- 
cent intentions of the minister, impor- 
tant as it is that such wisdom and such 
beneficent intentions should exist, play 
but a secondary part in the develop- 
ment of the resources of a nation. 
What might be here considered as the 
wisest code oflaws, or the freest consti- 
tution, would be unsuited to a large 
proportion of the earth’s inhabitants ; 
nay, perhaps, might even prove acurse 
to them, where the tide of civilization 
had not yet approached, and where free- 
dom to all would be, in effect, liberty 
to the stronger to tyrannize over his 
weaker fellow-man; and it may be 
cited as one of the many proofs of the 
sublime wisdom of the Ruler of the uni- 
verse, that the necessary consequence 
of advancing civilization is, the sweep- 
ing before it, laws always restrictive, 
though at one time necessary, but now 
become a clog and an impediment. In 
the progress of events, man has be- 
come fitted for freer institutions, hav- 
ing passed through an ordeal, render- 
ing him capable of properly appreciat- 
ing and enjoying the benefits they are 
calculated to confer. 

And so with respect to the mutual 
relations of the various classes of so- 
ciety, iftheir rights are not ascertained, 
and their duties not understood—if 
one party, afraid of invasion of their 
privileges, stand upon the defensive, if 
another, strong in their numbers and 
inflamed by passion or prejudice, are 
eager to trample under foot those 
placed above them in the scale of so- 
ciety, the result must be unhappiness 
to all, and poverty and destitution to 
those, whose minds are led away from 
their natural pursuits, and their senses 
confounded, amid the whirl and ex- 
citement of turbulent passions. It 
is, therefore, especially desirable, that 
the relations of landlord and _ ten- 
ant in Ireland, should be placed upon 
a better than its present footing; the 
real interest of all parties, excepting 
the mere grievance-monger, with whom 
no one would sympathise, would be 
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romoted by it, and the country would 
Seeme prosperous from the only sure 
source of prosperity—confidence be- 
tween manandman. Inthe sentiment, 
that “ property has its duties as well as 
its rights,” and duties, in a country cir- 
cumstanced as Ireland is, of an awfully 
responsible character, all good men 
will agree ; but it should be remem- 
bered that its application is twofold, to 
the proprietor of the estate responsible 
for its management on the one hand, 
tothe occupiers of the property, in their 
capacity as tenants, on the other—and 
he will really serve his country best, 
though he might easily pursue a more 
popular course, who, without pander- 
ing to the evil passions of one party, or 
flattering the pride or the prejudices 
of another, points out what may seem 
to be the peculiar province of each. 

It would, unfortunately, beas useless 
as unpleasant, to dwell on the fact, that 
ina country of unparalleled natural fer- 
tility, we have an impoverished people. 
We cannot but be fully aware of the 
mortifying circumstance, that the first 
impressions on the mind of a stranger 
visiting Ireland are those of wonder 
and amazement, not unmixed with 
pity, at the wretched objects he be- 

olds. The “ circle of evils producing 
and re-producing one another,” have 
been so often treated of, the existence 
of such evils is so commonly acknow- 
ledged, that it would be a mere waste 
of time to dwell on them here. The 
question that concerns us is—How 
may the circle be broken? We needed 
not the evidence taken before the Land 
Commission to convince us, that a vast 
portion of the people of this country 
are badly housed, ill clothed, and poor- 
ly fed ; though, perhaps, it may be well, 
that this fact should stand recorded in 
their report, if the prominent position 
of this monument of national disgrace 
should lead to efforts for its removal. 

That latterly, the condition of the 
people has excited a more lively inte- 
rest in their wealthier fellow-country- 
men, isevidenced,amongst other proofs, 
by the establishment of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Ireland. It 
partakes more of a popular charac- 
ter, than any society heretofore es- 
tablished in Ireland, with similar ob- 
jects ; a great portion of its funds 
are devoted to the promotion of im- 
provement amongst the small working 
farmers of Ireland, and there is no 
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exclusion as to membership. But if 
we contrast the numbers contribut- 
ing to it (700 for the last year) 
with the vast number of wealthy pro- 
prietors, and others interested in the 
proper cultivation of the soil, we must 
be struck with the paucity of subscrib- 
ers, and are led to believe that even 
yet, the necessity for exertion is not 
fully felt. The benefits to be derived 
from such an institution must not be es- 
timated according to the mere amount 
of money to be disbursed from its 
funds. The bringing together parties 
from distant parts of the country, the 
opportunity of hearing what is doing 
in other neighbourhoods than their 
own, the feelings of emulation excited, 
the creation of an agricultural public 
opinion—these are amongst the most 
important, though at first imperfectly 
seen results arising from its establish- 
ment. But not only is there an op- 
portunity afforded by means of it, for 
ascertaining the improvements that 
may be going on in any locality, but 
the general management of estates must 
unavoidably be brought under public 
notice, for though, we presume, the 
society would wish most carefully to 
avoid any invidious remarks on the 
arrangements, or modes of manage- 
ment, of particular individuals, and 
would, no doubt, discountenance any 
direct allusion to them, by way of insti- 
tuting comparison, on the part of those 
who might be appointed to inspect 
matters in competition for their me- 
dals or money prizes, still compari- 
sons will be made, and each individual 
reading of what may seem to be skil- 
ful and enlightened management, will 
almost unconsciously be led to contrast 
it with some instance of neglect or 
abuse in his own neighbourhood, the 
omission of some of the duties, or the 
too rigid enforcement of some of the 
rights of the landlord, 

We must confess, that we look for 
much more from the organization of a 
sound public opinion upon the subject, 
than from any thing that can be directly 
effected by the acts of the legislature 
with regard to money dealings between 
parties. It will be found very difficult to 
make men honest by act of parliament. 
The needy, grasping landlord will evade 
your laws, so long as the real evil re- 
mains—an undue competition for the 
possession of land, while you take all 
grace from the acts of him who, under 
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any circumstances,’ would be just, hu- 
mane, and liberal. In the every-day 
intercourse of man with man, we find 
numbers who would not, for any ad- 
vantage they could possibly derive from 
it, state what they knew to be untrue, 
take what did not belong to them, or 
“bear false witness against their neigh- 
bour,” and yet we might know that the 
same individuals were in the constant 
habit of violating other obligations 
equally binding on them, so that it is 
plain their love of truth and their 
honesty does not proceed from any re- 
ligious feeling upon the subject. But 
if their upright conduct in their rela- 
tions to their fellow-men does not 
spring from religious feelings, it must 
have its origin in some other. And 
where are we to look for these? Jn 
the fact that the commission of such 
acts is considered disgraceful amongst 
those with whom they habitually asso- 
ciate ; they could not indulge in such 
misdeeds without becoming outcasts 
from the society they have been accus- 
tomed to live in; such practices are 
considered dishonourable, the author 
of them would lose caste, and would 
desire nothing more than that he might 
be permitted to find shelter in the 
shades of obscurity, and be forgotten. 
But the same feelings and influences 
would operate when the state of pub- 
lic opinion was sound, on those who 
would take advantage of the necessities 
of their neighbours; it would not doto 
plead ignorance, for ignorance where, 
it may be, the lives, at all events the hap- 
piness, of human beings like ourselves 
was at stake, would be disgraceful. 
We could not shelter ourselves under 
the excuse, that it was done through 
the misconduct of incompetent or 
unqualified persons, for to employ 
such would be disgraceful. In the 
words of Bacon—* It is no baseness 
for the greatest to descend and look 
into their own estate ;” and in a short 
time ignorance on such matters on the 
part of the employer or his agent would 
come to be considered as a shame and 
a reproach. 

But much mischief has been done 
by parties assuming to be the friends 
of the tenantry of Ireland, attempting 
to brand the name of landlord as 
synonymous with tyrant, as if the 
whole class were alike, and that they 
were formed for the mere purpose of 
being held up to the execration of 
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their neighbours. The effect of this 
has been, to prevent the formation, to 
any extent, of such a sound opinion 
as has been spoken of. When all 
were blended in one common censure, 
wholly and totally undeserved, those 
who might justly be blamed found 
themselves screened by the character 
of those with whom they were classed, 
while the latter portion, feeling the 
injustice done themselves, might con- 
ceive there was equal injustice done to 
others, or, at all events, would treat 
attacks coming from so plainly a pre- 
judiced quarter as undeserving of no- 
tice. 

In speaking of the landlords of 
Ireland we may, perhaps not impro- 
perly, describe them by the homely 
three-fold division of good, bad, 
and indifferent: the bad, those who 
are guilty of acts culpable in them- 
selves; the indifferent, who do no- 
thing that can, perhaps, be found fault 
with, but are careless of the condi- 
tion or comforts of their tenantry ; and 
the good, those who concern them- 
selves in all that can promote the wel- 
fare and comfort of those who are de- 
pendent on them. That there aremany 
bright examples of the latter class, 
every unprejudiced person must ad- 
mit; that thereare many of the second 
class, cannot be denied; and we fear 
that some, though comparatively few, 
deserve the bad pre-eminence of being 
placed in the first. Want of means 
may form an excuse for some of those 
who may be classed as indifferent ; 
natural indolence, and ignorance of 
rural affairs, more frequently will be 
found to be the cause ; while no apolo- 
gy can be found for those who so far 
forget their duty, as to make the 
power intrusted to them, which might 
be the means of blessing to numbers, 
a source of injustice or oppression. 

It is plainly impossible to lay down 
any rules of universal application in 
the management of Irish estates. Cir- 
cumstances differ so much according 
to the mode in which they have been 
managed, the habits and feelings, the 
state of comparative knowledge or ig- 
norance of the people, that no uni- 
versal medicine can be prescribed, but 
the skill and judgment or the want of 
such qualifications in the practitioner, 
will appear from the remedies he 
proposes to use. In the case of es- 
tates that have been long neglected, it 
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will generally be found, that the sub- 
division of farms has proceeded to an 
almost incredible extent, and when, 
unfortunately for all parties, such a 
state of things exists, a grave ques- 
tion arises as to the proper course to 
be pursued. 

An opinion has very generally pre- 
vailed in favour of large, that is, 
comparatively large farms, though, at 
the present time, in England, a dif- 
ferent view is taken, to some extent, 
on the subject. In some cases it has 
been attemped to consolidate farms 
in Ireland; this can only be effected 
by the removal of the present occu- 
piers. 

We need not here inquire as to the 
comparative advantages generally of 
large or small farms ; we have not to 
deal with the question, which is abso- 
lutely best? but which is most desirable 
for us in our circumstances? but it 
will be well to remember, that the 
main argument of the advocates of the 
larger farms is derived from the fact, 
that there can be greater economy of 
management practised, from their ad- 
mitting of a better division of labour, 
the application of machinery on a 
large scale, and the use of more per- 
fect implements. Now, these should 
scarcely be recommendations to us 
with a large unemployed popula- 
tion. It will be said, perhaps, that 
the holders of large farms, from the 
spirited way in which they carry on 
improvements, would expend large 
sums in labour, altogether independent 
of that required for the ordinary work 
of the farm ; but this presupposes the 
possession of large capital on the part 
of those who are to be the occupiers 
of such farms—an article in which 
we are lamentably deficient ; but even 
though it were otherwise, it is not 
conceivable that any amount that 
could be expended, would be suffi- 
cient to meet the exigencies of the 
case, if the class of small farmers were 
annihilated. 

Such reasoning will carry much 
weight, though by no means con- 
clusive, when the question lies, as 
in England and Scotland, between 
farms varying from two to six hundred 
acres, in contradistinction to farms 
there considered small, varying from 
forty to eighty acres; but the same 
reasoning Sess not hold good with 
respect to the small Irish farmer. In 
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the former case, in both instances, the 
farmer .pays for his labour, in the 
latter the greater part of it is per- 
formed by the small holder and his 
family. The plough is, after all, but 
an imperfect substitute for the spade, 
its recommendation being, the cheap- 
ness and celerity with which a given 
amount of work can be performed ; of 
great importance, where the extent of 
Jand under tillage is considerable ; of 
no importance, when the work can be 
more thoroughly done by those whose 
labour is otherwise unemployed. 

But, apart from such considera- 
tions, the question remains, if an estate 
be in the condition supposed, how is it 
to be dealt with? This question 
should be answered with reference to 
the interests of the proprietor himself, 
the general interests of society at 
large, and the peculiar interests of 
those individuals more immediately 
concerned. As regards the interest 
of the proprietor, much mischief may 
be occasioned by attempts at rapid 
consolidation. A tenant who is thriv- 
ing on ten acres, may be ruined by an 
additional ten, particularly when, as 
will usually happen, the land so added 
is worn out and exhausted ; his little 
stock may have enabled him to do 
well on what he had, but be totally 
inadequate to his new holding; this will 
be still more the case, if he is obliged 
to part with a portion of his savings, 
or, more commonly, to borrow, to pay 
something for the good will of the te- 
nant going out. In this point of view 
the effects of such attempts are fre- 
quently most injurious, but other and 
weightier objections remain behind. 

Those who have never known what 
it is to have anxieties as to a provision 
for themselves or their families, a 
want of reflection may lead to the 
commission of acts that their better 
judgment would tell them was wholly 
indefensible. 

“ The wounds I might have healed ! 

The human sorrow and smart! 
And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part. 


But evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart!” 


And so it is but too often: when it 
is considered, that the small holding 
of the poor occupier stands between 
him and beggary, though the posses- 
sion may seem insignificant, and the 
provision a poor one, we cannot won- 
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der at the tenacity with which he 
clings to it; his wants are few, and 
easily satisfied ; his patience and his 
natural lightheartedness make his con- 
dition bearable, insupportable as that 
condition must otherwise be. In the 
beautiful language of a young poet— 


The shelter that kept out weather and winds 
Had the magical name of home; 
A word that is dearer to English minds 
Than palace or lordly dome. 
There were garments rude, and homely food, 
For a little loving band ; 
And a wife was there, once young and fuir, 
To clasp the horny hand, 
And bless it—through God—that its strength could 
give, 
Not store for old age, but the means to live ! 
For the poor have hearts, and ‘tis thought they know 
A feeling of joy from one of woe,” 


Let us, for a moment, suppose our- 
selves in the place of the evicted tenant. 
We see those most dear to us—and the 
affection of the Irish peasant for his 
family is proverbial—threatened with 
absolute ruin, for the sake of carrying 
out some projected improvement ; and 
how should we feel towards him who 
made the happiness of his fellow-crea- 
tures of such little account, that he 
prefers the improvement of his land, 
accompanied by our misery and wretch- 
edness, to the attempt at the improve- 
ment of the same land, accompanied by 
our happiness and prosperity? We 
surely must regard him as heartless 
and tyrannical. It is humiliating to us 
as men, that so little value should be 
set upon our happiness; it is humili- 
ating to us as Christians, living in a 
Christian country, that the precepts of 
that. Gospel which we profess to be- 
lieve, should be thus openly violated, 
and that we should so far forget one 
of the two commandments on which 
hang all the law and the prophets— 
* thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self.” But by a righteous retribution, 
misdeeds, even in this world, by whom- 
soever perpetrated, bring their own 
punishment along with them. The 
carrying out of the clearance system 
reacts upon the very improvement it 
is intended to advance, and obstructs 
it. The tenant who is permitted to 
remain must feel that it is not from 
any regard for himself, but probably 
from his being more wealthy, or hav- 
ing a better house than his poorer 
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neighbour, that he is allowed to enjoy 
it ; and though he will not be sorry t 
get an increase to his farm, yet he will, 
and he must, feel the wrong that has 
been inflicted on another; he will 
know that the same thing may happen 
to himself, should, at a future time, 
fresh measures of improvement seem 
to require his removal ; his exertions 
are paralyzed, for he knows that im- 
mutable as the truths of eternal justice 
are said to be, they have no existence 
for him. The frame of society at 
large is shaken by such acts, the social 
ties are broken, the links that bind 
man to man are severed, the observa- 
tions of the moralist and the philoso. 
pher, on the mutual dependence of man 
upon his fellows, is felt to be a mockery 
and delusion, and the very name of im- 
provement becomes associated with hu- 
man suffering, its track marked by 
roofless dwellings and starving child- 
ren—its history written in the tears of 
the widow and the orphan. 

It is not, however, to be supposed; 
that there is any wish to underrate the 
immense evils arising from an over- 
peopled estate, and a too minute sub- 
division of farms. Let every care, and 
there cannot be too much, be taken to 
provide against its proceeding further. 
Let every fair opportunity, by emigra- 
tion or immigration, be taken advan- 
tage of to lessen the present evil ; but 
let care be, at the same time, taken, 
that whatever is done, be done in ac- 
cordance with justice and equity. It 
is not attempted to deny the great 
hardship inflicted in many cases upon 
landlords, whose ancestors, or who may 
themselves, have granted leases of large 
farms to single tenants, and who may 
find, at the expiration of the lease, 
twenty, fifty, or one hundred families, 
upon what was originally let as one 
farm. There is no legal remedy that 
can be had against the lessee or his 
representatives, that is not beset with 
practical difficulties. 

The only remedy that really is effec- 
tual, is the proceeding by ejectment, 
if possession of the premises is not 
given up, and by virtue of the “ habere” 
evieting all who may be found in oe- 
cupation.* This cannot be recom- 
mended ; arrangements may be made, 


* Since the above was written, an act has been introduced making it unnecessary 
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perhaps, to lessen the evil; but any 
act of a severe or sweeping nature 
cannot be too strongly reprobated. If 
the property had been purchased when 
in this state of subdivision, the circum- 
stance should have been taken into ac- 
count in the amount of the purchase- 

- money; if it has passed by descent, 
there will always be a rise in the rent 
which will afford the means of making 
some better arrangement, and the dis- 
advantages must be endured, as evils 
entailed by the mismanagement of those 
who have gone before. But even in 
the worst case, very much may be done 
to improve the condition of the people. 
He will serve his country best who 
makes the most of its materials as they 
exist, instead of wasting his energies in 
thinking how it might be, if they had 
been different ; and more real and last- 
ing gratification will be derived from 
the increased happiness and prosperity 
of its people, their gratitude and their 
kindly feelings, than in any amount of 
good that could be effected through 
the suffering and the sorrow of even 
one human being. 

Those whose estates have no super- 
abundant population, should congratu- 
late themselves heartily on their good 
fortune; their time and attention, the 
farms being conveniently divided, can 
then be directed with effect to the 
agricultural improvement of their ten- 
antry. The mode of effecting such 
improvement will depend, in some de- 
gree, on the means at the landlord’s 
disposal, but active superintendence 
and steady perseverance are of infi- 
nitely more importance than any ex- 
penditure of money; without it, no 
amount of money will avail, but fail- 
ure will discourage others; with ju- 
dicious superintendence, a small sum 
will effect a great deal. It is of the 
utmost importance, that those who 
undertake the improvement of an es- 
tate should have a practical know- 
ledge of the details of agriculture: no 
amount of mere reading on the subject 
will suffice, though an excellent means 
of improvement after fixed and defi- 
nite principles are established; but 
without some standard by which to 
measure opinions, sometimes hastily 
advanced, the student will be bewil- 
dered at the opposite conclusions to 
which he seems hastening. The pos- 
session of such knowledge on the part 
of the director of improvements is of 
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the first importance ; next, that there 
should be under him a person capable 
of carrying out his views, possessed of 
intelligence and imperturbable good 
temper. The knowledge of details is 
insisted on for both, as though, without 
such knowledge, a good general sys- 
tem may be recommended, yet, if the 
person advised perceives an ignorance 
of detail, a forgetfulness of minute 
particulars, that must be taken into ac- 
count, he naturally places no confi- 
dence in the advice or the person giv- 
ing it. The consequence is, that no- 
thing is done, the proprietor becomes 
disgusted, and improvement is, for the 
time, retarded. The key to the whole 
mystery is, that there must be confi- 
dence in the purity of intention of 
the person advising, and in his ability 
to give advice. Great numbers of 
agriculturists are located in various 
parts of Ireland, with great advantage 
to the estates on which they are placed. 
It seems very desirable that, as far as 
possible, Irishmen should be employed 
in that capacity. Their knowledge of 
the country, of the character of their 
countrymen, of their domestic arrange- 
ments, their times of buying and selling, 
the sort of produce they have to dis- 
pose of, their present mode of manage- 
ment—all this and much more which 
is necessary to be known, and which a 
stranger takes some time to learn, he 
would be thoroughly acquainted with 
in the first instance. Other reasons 
will present themselves making it desir- 
able to employ natives in the good work 
of improving their brethren. At first it 
might be necessary to send afew young 
men to Scotland to learn farming as 
practised there, but in a short time, 
they could be equally well instructed 
in particular parts of Ireland. Ona 
large farm, they would see a great deal 
that would not be at all applicable to our 
small farmers as to the mode in which 
various operations are performed ; but 
the principles of the art are of univer- 
sal application, and seeing these, and 
knowing the present system at home, 
their study should be, to see how the 
principles they saw practised could be 
carried out in their own country. It 
may be an objection, that having gone 
to trouble and expense in fitting a 
young man for such an employment, 
there is no certainty that he would re- 
main with his patron, but having ac- 
quired knowledge at his expense, might 
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sell itin the dearest market. Bya 
judicious selection, this objection may 
be obviated, as some one could always 
be found, who, from family circum- 
stances, would find it desirable to re- 
main in his own neighbourhood. 

A question that has lately been a 
good deal before the public, in one 
shape or other, is, that of remuneration 
to tenants for improvements effected 
during their occupancy ; this formed 
the subject of a bill brought into the 
House of Lords, last session, 1845, by 
Lord Stanley, and measures with such 
an object have, at different times, been 
advocated by Mr. Sharman Crawford 
and others. It isa question of much in- 
tricacy and difficulty, rendered more 
so by the extreme opinions main- 
tained with respect to the principle in- 
volved in it. The first idea that is 
likely to occur to landed proprietors 
and other capitalists is, the hardship 
and injustice done by the interference 
of the state in the dealings between 
man and man with respect to a mar- 
ketable commodity; and the applica- 
tion of free trade principles to the pro- 
duce of the land, certainly does appear 
anomalous, if contrasted with restric- 
tive legislation for the first time about 
to be applied to its ownership. It isclear 
that the effect of any enactment that 
would be likely to lessen the inducements 
to the investment of capital in land 
in Ireland, would be highly injurious. 
The disturbed state of a part of the 
country, giving an undeservedly bad 
character to the whole, has that effect 
already. In the Highlands of Scot- 
land, parts of which are quite as mise- 
rable as any parts of Ireland, much 
good has been effected in many cases, 
by estates having been purchased from 
the needy ancient proprietors, by 
wealthy English capitalists, who set 
about improving eagerly and zealously. 
We hear of few or nosuch cases in Ire- 
land ; and yet, if the present state of 
the cultivation of its soil be consi- 
dered, and contrasted with its well- 
known capabilities, there can be no 
question as to its affording vast scope 
for the profitable investment of capital. 
Why, then, has it not been hitherto so 
employed? Because the monied man 
looks chiefly to the security and the 
quiet enjoyment of the fruits of his 
industry. He will be satisfied with a 
less per centage for his money in a 
peaceable country, rather than run 
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any risk of losing his life or living ina 
state of constant anxiety in a disturbed 
one. And herein the case of the tenantry, 
as in the case of the landlords, their 
bad conduct recoils upon themselves ; 
they frighten away those who could 
and would be of use to them, depreci- 
ating the value of property generally, 
and making an Irish estate a jest 
among the monied; that the alarm 
felt is often much more than there is 
any ground for, is certain, but that is 
always so ;—a murder is committed in 
Tipperary, Tipperary is in Ireland, 
and the Irish are murderers! Persons 
at a distance reason thus, and very ab- 
surd ideas are frequently entertained 
by English and Scotch, as to the state 
in which we are living in Ireland ; and 
hence, the wickedness, perhaps, of a 
few misguided wretches, in a few dis- 
tricts, paralyze and blast the prospects 
of an entire country. But if to the 
drawbacks already existing, enactments 
fettering the enjoyment of landed pro- 
perty in Ireland be added, while it is 
left free in England and Scotland, an 
additional reason is given to the man 
of thousands why he should not apply 
his capital under such disadvantages. It 
is fortunate that generally we are satis- 
fied with aless return for money invested 
in land, than we should be, were it lent 
out at interest. This arises from 
several advantages that generally at- 
tend the possession of an estate, and it 
may be, in some degree, from an in- 
creased importance, and a certain dig- 
nity attached to its possession. But 
these advantages will compensate only 
to a certain extent, and if other cir- 
cumstances intervene, either reducing 
the return from the land, in the shape 
of rent, or in any other way making its 
possession less desirable, the conse- 
quence is that capital seeks another 
vent, and the value of land is depreci- 
ated. It may be said, that if this capi- 
tal be not applied to land, it will find 
its way to something else—some com- 
mercial or manufacturing speculation, 
and that therefore it matters not, as it 
is not unproductive or lost to the 
country. If we consider the ques- 
tion as regards the United Kingdom, 
this may have some plausibility, but 
speaking of its effects as regards 
Ireland, it cannot be maintained, for 
as we are essentially an agricultural 
country, and but slightly engaged in 
either commerce or manufactures, so 
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much capital is thus lost to us. If the 
one were, from the natural course of 
events, a more profitable application of 
eapital than the other, there would be 
little to say; but what is argued is, 
that events out of the course of nature 
tend to deteriorate that which natu- 
rally affords an ample field for profit- 
able investment—a fertile soil, kind 
even in its poverty, but faithfully pro- 
mising a vastly more abundant return 
in the days of its riches, should they 
ever arrive. If these views be correct, 
it would follow, that if some interfe- 
rence on the part of the legislature be 
unavoidable, especial care should be 
taken, and it should be most jealously 
guarded, that while the interference 
be practical and efficacious, it be as 
little offensive as possible to those 
whose interests are affected. 

But admitting that it is highly de- 
sirable, that the tenant making im- 
provements should, in the event of his 
being dispossessed, be compensated for 
his outlay ; yet different opinions may 
fairly be entertained, as to what con- 
stitutes an improvement—that is, as 
giving an increased value to the farm 
—the only ground on which a landlord 
ean be called upon to make compen- 
sation. Suppose a tenant to have built 
a good house on a farm of five or six 
acres, and he wishes to leave it, he 
may say, “I have improved my hold- 
ing by so much ;” but the landlord will 
say, with truth, “the house you have 
built is not worth one farthing to me, 
although I have not wished to disturb 
you in the possession of your farm, yet 
since you wish to leave it, I wiil throw 
it into the adjoining farm, on which 
there is a good house already, and so 
far from its being of any value to me, I 
should feel deeply obliged by your car- 
rying away your building altogether.” 
It would be most unjust to make the 
landlord liable for improvements of this 
kind, unless he had been a consenting 
party to the expenditure of the money, 
as otherwise, some authority must inter- 
fere, as the larger boy at school does 
with the younger, saying, “ I will take 
care of your money for you, and direct 
you how to spend it, as you do not 
know how to make a prudent use of it 
yourself.” 

There is one exception to be noticed, 
and that is, draining, when it is well 
and thoroughly performed. Before 
speaking of it, it may be as well to 


notice one or two matters connected 
with the subject. 

The distinction between the im- 
proved condition of a farm arising 
from good manuring and more perfect 
tillage, and that arising from draining, 
fencing, and other improvements, giv- 
ing a permanently increased value 
to the land, must be carefully attended 
to. In the one case, a tenant, if not 
dispossessed, can reap the whole fruits 
of his industry in a comparatively 
short period, and the soil can be much 
more speedily exhausted than amelio- 
rated; in the other, a longer time must 
elapse before the full benefit can be 
derived, and in case of dispossession, 
the tenant leaves the ‘farm in a per- 
manently improved condition. If it be 
admitted, that it is wrong to take the 
money of your neighbour from him 
by force, it must be equally wrong to 
take that which is money’s worth, his 
labour. It therefore seems desirable 
that fraud should be prevented, and 
improvements promoted, though dif- 
ferent opinions will be entertained as 
to the best means of accomplishing 
this design in itself so laudable. 

It is necessary, in order to accom- 
plish anything satisfactory, that we 
should proceed on plain, common- 
sense, commercial principles, keeping 
in view the solid fact, that land is a 
marketable commodity; that in legis- 
lating for its management we must 
remember the principles that for the 
most part regulate the actions of men 
in the conduct of their worldly affairs, 
respecting the motives that are the 
springs of action, without being led 
away by absurd and mischievous pre- 
tensions on the one hand, or startled 
at the assertion of an indefeasible 
right “to do what one likes with 
his own,” on the other. No such right 
can be claimed. The foundation of 
all law is found in the necessity that 
exists in a civilized state of society, for 
giving up what may be called the na- 
tural rights of man, for the sake of the 
protection afforded him, in their place. 
In the savage state, the beasts of the 
chase and the fruits of the field afford 
him the means of sustaining life ; here 
the strength, cunning, or activity of 
the wild man are his natural allies ; 
but as society improves, the unfet- 
tered exercise of these natural powers 
is found to be injurious to the peace 
and happiness of the community, and. 
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a code of laws is framed, rude in their 
first existence, but becoming gradually 
developed as the relations of society 
become more complicated. In num- 
berless cases man’s personal liberty is 
restrained,where otherwise effects inju- 
rious to the well-being of the commu- 
nity might be apprehended ; the prin- 
ciple is fully recognized in all our 
police regulations, whether as affect- 


ing the health, the comfort, or even - 


the convenience of our neighbours. 
It cannot be conceived that there is 
anything in the nature of land that ex- 
empts it from the application of the 
same principle; and if there be any- 
thing that does so it must be regarded 
as a misfortune, since it places the 
land owner in an invidious position, 
and would lead to the conclusion 
that his interest was inconsistent with, 
and opposed to, the general interest of 
all, 

Fixity of tenure has been claimed as 
the right of the tenantry. What is 
meant by fixity of tenure does not 
seem itself altogether fixed, as it would 
appear to be used with various mean- 
ings by different persons; but if it 
means what its name would imply—an 
absolute inherent right to retain pos- 
session of the land—a proposition more 
mischievous, or one more ruinous to 
the best interests of the tenants them- 
selves, the ingenuity of man could not 
devise. On a great portion of the 
Church-lands of Ireland where, prac- 
tically, fixity of tenure does exist, and 
where, for the most part, the rents are 
low, as much misery and as wretched 
cultivation is to be found, as on the 
most rack-rented and worst managed 
estates. The same may be said in cases 
where commons have been appropriat- 
ed, and where, therefore, no rent is 
paid; but we cannot wonder that this 
should be so, when the people are in 
ignorance, and feel no want of the 
comforts of life; they have no artifi- 
cial wants ; content with a bare subsist- 
ence, they are perfectly satisfied ; and 
if we wished that this should be uni- 
versally so, that the plague-spot of in- 
dolence should spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, intro- 
duce fixity of tenure, and you have 
gone far to accomplish it ! 
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Notice has been given of the inten- 
tion of government to introduce three 
bills this session relating to the occu- 
pation of land in Ireland.* One to di- 
minish the stamp duty on leases, ano- 
ther to alter the laws relating to dis- 
tress, and a third to secure compensa- 
tion to tenants for improvements, in case 
of their being turned out of possession 
of their holdings. 

With respect to the first, there can 
be no possible objection on the part of 
any one, unless it be thought likely to 
injure the revenue; but probably its 
effect will be quite the reverse. The 
object is to remove one impediment to 
the granting of leases. But a great 
impediment, raised by the tenantry 
themselves, must be removed, namely, 
their shameless disregard of all co- 
venants in their leases. A lease is 
no sooner signed, than they seem to 
have forgotten everything, except that 
they are to pay a certain rent, and 
if a particular stipulation be referred 
to, it is no uncommon thing to be told 
“oh, sure it’s only a clause.” It is 
most unfortunate that the morality of 
the tenantry, on this point, is not of a 
higher grade; for here, again, their 
want of honesty re-acts upon them- 
selves. A landlord says, “a lease is one 
sided, it binds me firmly, the tenant 
does not consider himself bound at 
all,”’ and an action for breach of cove- 
nant, even if successful, is no remedy 
against one from whom you can nei- 
ther get damages nor costs, or if you 
can, it is but by reducing himself and 
his family to beggary, besides which, 
judges and juries have invariably lean- 
ed, in cases of this sort, to the tenant, 
from an amiable, though mistaken mo- 
tive. _ It is in no way inconsistent 
with justice, that if the conditions on 
which a bargain is entered into be 
violated, the bargain itself should be 
considered at an end; the breach, if 
any, of the covenants of a lease should, 
therefore, be made to involve the for- 
feiture of the lease itself, and further 
defeat any claim to compensation that 
the legislature might otherwise pro- 
vide, and this for the sake of all parties. 
In the present state of the smadi farm- 
ers of Ireland, a multiplicity of restrie- 
tions as to cropping, &c., would be 


* Two of these bills have passed since this was written, and one—that for pro- 


viding compensation for improvements—postponed until next session. 
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il-judged and out of place; but it is 
conceived that much good may be 
effected, by affording easy means of 
regaining possession of the land where 
covenants, to be named by the legislature, 
have been yiolated, such as the sub-let- 
ting of the farm, or a part of it, or 
erecting a second dwelling-house, or 
— a second house to be inha- 

ited without the consent, in writ- 
ing, of the lessor, leaving other cove- 
nants, if inserted, to be enforced by the 
means at present available. The right 
of re-taking possession should be limit- 
ed to cases named by the legislature ; 
lest useless and vexatious restrictions 
should be insisted on, which a tenant 
might be induced to promise to com- 
ply with, from the great competition 
that prevails for the occupation of 
land. The remnants of the feudal 
system displayed in thirlage, the pre- 
sentation of fat hens, the performance 
of certain works, undefined in their 
extent, but the obligation to perform 
which is retained in some leases, 
should all be discountenanced, letting 
the tenant have his land ata fair rent, 
but taking care that there shall be no 
means of oppressing him, by calling 
on him to provide horse labour at 
inconvenient and uncertain periods. 
The subject of the second bill, the 
law of distress, is also one of little dif- 
ficulty, which does not seem to call 
for any remark ; we, therefore, pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the ques- 
tion of greatest difficulty—the com- 
pensation to be granted to tenants 
for improvement. 

The distinction already insisted on, 
between improvements evanescent in 
their nature, and those that may be 
considered permanent, will be remem- 
bered ; and we shall first consider how 
the better cultivation of the soil may 
in all cases be secured, and how, there- 
fore, the means of executing perma- 
nent improvements may be created, 
Nineteen or twenty years is the term 
generally approved of in Scotland for 
the duration of leases; and we have 
the testimony of numbers of tenant- 
farmers of that country, to the effect 
that such a term is quite sufficient to 
reap all the benefit of ordinary outlay. 
In Ireland there are landlords of every 
class ; the tenant of five or six acres 
may be, and frequently is, a landlord ; 
and there is no portion of the commu- 
nity more in want of protection than 


those who are the tenants in sucha case. 
There are many reasons why it is not 
desirable that there should be any com- 
pulsion to grant leases: in many cases 
there is not the power, as well in the 
case of private individuals as in the 
case of public bodies and chartered 
companies ; and for reasons already 
stated, as well as others, it does 
not seem advisable that the legisla- 
ture should so far interfere. A case 
may occur where a tenant is of no- 
toriously bad character, a disgrace 
to the estate on which he lives, and a 
nuisance in his neighbourhood: such 
a person should, at all hazards, be got 
rid of, while even he should be treat- 
ed with strict justice, if he should— 
which, however, is not likely —have 
made any improvements ; but the com- 
pelling a landlord to grant leases to 
such characters, would be most inju- 
rious in its consequences, and tend 
greatly to lessen the value of charac- 
ter altogether. But to promote the 
better cultivation of the soil, it seems 
not inconsistent with the principles laid 
down, that the legislature should de- 
clare, that every letting where there 
was no lease should be considered as 
a letting for twenty years, in so far 
that there should be no power to 
raise the rent until a period of twenty 
years had elapsed from the last letting 
or valuation, excepting such per-cen- 
tage for money expended by the land- 
lord in the improvement of the farm, 
as might be agreed on between the 
parties. Though the tenant might be 
dispossessed, there should be no power 
to take an increased rent from his suc- 
cessor other than as before explained, 
until such a period of twenty years has 
expired, to be calculated as if the ori- 
ginal tenant had remained in posses- 
sion, with the provision that sub-let- 
ting, or the inhabiting of a second 
dwelling-house, should deprive him of 
all benefit from the statute. Thus 
there would be no room for the impu- 
tation, that what was, perhaps, a ne- 
cessary act, had been done for the pur- 
pose of getting an increased rent, while 
generally there would be no induce- 
ment to substitute one tenant for ano- 
ther, and the knowledge that his rent 
could not be raised within a definite 
period, would be an inducement to him 
to proceed in his labours with zeal and 
industry, especially in the earlier parts 
of the period. This, no doubt, is an 
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interference ; but that some interfe- 
rence is necessary, is generally admit- 
ted, and we believe this is not more 
than the occasion requires. It would 
be both simple and effectual, and its 
efficacy could be secured by making 
the landlord subject to a penalty for 
any infringement of its provisions. 
Such is the practice at present on some 
estates, and no good landlord will ob- 
ject to the principle, though he may 
dislike the interference ; but it must 
be remembered, that the persons it is 
wanted to reach are those who are not 
of themselves inclined to deal justly 
and fairly with their tenantry, and who 
would be, perhaps, afraid to make the 
demand the law entitles them to, if not 
protected in some way. 

The bill introduced last session, on 
the subject of compensation to tenants 
in Ireland, contemplated the creation 
of a cumbrous machinery, with a com- 
missioner and assistant-commissioners. 
A law meant to promote social im- 
provement will be valuable for that 
purpose, or not, according as it works 
smoothly and harmoniously, or the 
contrary ; and when we remember the 
great jealousy generally felt towards 
government commissioners, as exem- 
plified in the working of the poor law 
both in England and Ireland, we must 
see that such officials had better be dis- 
pensed with, if it is possible to do with- 
out them. Ifso much jealousy of con- 
trol is manifested in purely public 
matters, how much more room is 
there for it where private interests 
and private feelings are concerned. 
Interference by the state is of itself 
but little palatable; but in the case 
supposed there is superadded personal 
interference, and the feelings excited 
by it. The more simple the machinery 
the better, and it does not appear that 
the creation of such a staff would be 
at all necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of an act that might secure the 
tenant, while it did not offend the 
landlord. 

The principle of the bill was to al- 
low a certain fixed sum—#£3 per sta- 
tuteacre—in the case of draining, to the 
tenant, if dispossessed within fourteen 
years. This principle appears unsound 
in two respects, both because a fixed 
sum, no matter of what amount, 
would work unequally'—the rate of 
wages, and consequently the value of 
the work done, varying much in diffe- 
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rent parts of Ireland, as appears 
from the reports made to the Royal 
Agricultural Improvement Society ; 
and because the time that may have 
elapsed since the completion of the 
work, should be considered in estimat- 
ing the amount of compensation to be 
made. 

The value of the work done being 
ascertained, and that sum divided b 
the number of years during whic 
the improvements may be expected 
to be productive, the tenant’s claim 
might be diminished by the amount 
of the quotient for each year he may 
have continued to hold the farm, since 
the completion of the work. Thus, 
if we suppose the good effects of 
draining to last for twenty-five years, 
and that one hundred pounds was 
expended, the deduction from the 
full sum would amount to four pounds 
for each year the tenant continued 
to hold, so that, in such a case, at 
the end of ten years the tenants, 
if dispossessed, should receive sixty 
pounds, at the end of twenty years, 
twenty pounds, and so for any other 
number of years. The return for 
capital invested in draining will, of 
course, depend much on the nature 
of the soil operated on, but it may 
be taken at an average of thirty per 
cent., which certainly is not above the 
mark. 

If, as already supposed, a tenant 
had expended one hundred pounds, 
at the end of ten years he would have 
returned to him £300, if he were 
then dispossessed, he would receive 
£60 from the landlord, so that‘after 
replacing the one hundred pounds, 
and allowing interest upon it for the 
ten years at five per cent. the tenant 
would be a clear gainer of £210. 
Twenty-five years may be thought to 
be too long a time, but if twenty or 
any other number of years be taken 
as the limit, the same principle will 
apply, remembering that if the time 
be too short, the tenant turned out 
soon after the completion of his la- 
bours, would be at a great disad- 
vantage, compared with him who was 
permitted to remain longer ; that the 
landlord should receive some benefit 
from the improvement effected, even 
though he has in no way directly con- 
tributed to it, will be apparent, if we 
consider him, as he really is, in the 
light of the capitalist furnishing to 
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others the raw material, in the shape 
of land from which the manufactured 
article is to be produced, and it will 
be seen, from what has been already 
said, how unwise it would be unduly 
to limit the return from the landlord's 
capital, in a country where the value 
of other description of property is 
constantly increasing, and where other 
means of investment present no such 
obstacle. 

For the purpose of ascertaining if 
the drains have been well and sub- 
stantially made, it might be made 
imperative on the party seeking com- 
pensation, to have the drained fields 
mapped, and the lines of drains mark- 
ed, so that at any time the system of 
drainage might be seen, and the drains 
themselves dug up and examined. 
In cases of dispute, arbitration might 
be employed, or the question decided 
at quarter sessions, but the proba- 
bility is, that as knowledge on the 
subject is becoming more generally 
diffused, few, if any, disputes would 
arise. Neither party would like to 
go into a public court with a disho- 
nest case, when the question turns 
not upon alleged conversations, loose 
promises, or the customs or usages of 
former times, but upon matters of fact 
lying open to the senses. The method 
to be followed being stated, and strictly 
laid down, there could be little diffi- 
culty in ascertaining, whether the 
work had been properly executed or 
not. Notice of the intention to exe- 
eute the work should, in the first in- 
stance be given to the landlord, who 
should have the option of undertaking 
it himself, charging the tenant interest 
on the sum expended, at a rate not ex- 
ceeding six perjcent. On very many 
estates, no account is taken of the value 
of the houses on the farm, that being 
left free to the tenant at whose cost they 
have, until within the last few years, 
been invariably erected. In the north 
of Ireland, where “tenant-right”’ exists, 
the sums usually given by the incoming 
to the outgoing tenant are greatly more 
than would pay for all improvements of 
every kind that may have been effected, 
80 that any compensation that might be 
provided by act of parliament, would 
not at all make up for the loss of this 
tenant-right, amounting, as it does in 
many cases, to sums equivalent tothe 
fee-simple value of the land. Differ- 
ent opinions are entertained with re- 


spect to the good or evil results arising 
from this institution; these who know 
it best generally approve of it, while 
to persons without knowledge of its 
working, it sounds a strange and inde- 
fensible claim. Advantages and dis- 
advantages attend it, but the question 
is one of too much importance to be 
discussed within our limits on the pre- 
sent occasion, as much detail must ne- 
cessarily be gone into in order to make 
its bearings and its workings so appa- 
rent, as to enable those who are igno- 
rant of the custom to form an opinion 
as to its merits or demerits. 

It may be a question whether the 
same principle, with proper modifica- 
tion, might not be applied with advan- 
tage over the whole of Ireland, though 
it is certain that such a proposition 
would excite strong opposition on the 
part of many benevolent and humane 
individuals, themselves bright exam- 
ples of what a landlord should be, and 
scarcely believing that there are others 
standing in unenviable comparison 
with themselves. The means by which 
remuneration for money expended in 
building improvements should be se- 
cured, might be somewhat analogous 
to the mode pursued in the case of 
draining, but to meet the objection be- 
fore alluded to, namely, the hardship 
of compelling landlords to allow for 
buildings, which they do not consider 
of any advantage to their property, 
the allowance should be limited in cases 
of building improvements to a stated 
number of years’ rent of the farm. All 
parties will agree, that it is most de- 
sirable that every facility should be 
given to the carrying out of voluntary 
agreements. The reduction of the 
stamp duty on leases will greatly assist 
in this, as affording a cheap and easy 
means of showing what the agreement 
is, together with the legal means of 
enforcing it when necessary; but it 
must not be forgotten that we cannot 
calculate upon any thing being done of 
their own accord, by those whose habits 
or education is not becoming the sta- 
tion they are called on to occupy. 
There may be some who would endea- 
vour to deter atenant from taking any 
of the preliminary steps necessary to 
enable him to obtain compensation 
thereafter. Cases were mentioned 
before the land commission, where 
the proportion of poor’s rates to which 
the tenants were entitled, had been 
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refused to be allowed to them, telling 
them that if they chose to demand it 
they might, but that so much would in 
that ease be added to therent. Where 
this could happen, it will be plain that 
voluntary agreements cannot be ex- 
pected, and the simple remedy seems; 
that every letting, where there is no 
lease, should be presumed, so far as 
the rent of the land is concerned, to 
be a letting for twenty years. Ifa 
shorter time be agreed upon, the cost 
of the stamp will be no bar to the exe- 
eution of the lease, so that the land- 
lord may retain the power of getting 
rid of any person of bad character, 
giving him, as at present, six months’ 
notice, but being unable to raise his 
rent oftener than once in twenty 
years; or he may give a lease for 
any period however short, losing the 
power of dispossessing his tenant 
during the term, provided his rent 
be paid. The interests of all would 
be promoted by this, the tenant would 
have some certainty, and there would 
be a recognized period, when the land- 
lord might fairly re-value and relet his 
land; whereas, at present, tenancy at 
will is often practically fixity of ten- 
ure, or if new arrangements be made at 
any time, the tenant feels aggrieved, 
and the landlord scarcely knows on 
what principle he ought to proceed. 
Let legislation assist, and some assist- 
ance it can no doubt afford, but still we 
place our greatest dependence on the 
power of public opinion; let those who 
think this chimerical, recollect the ex- 
citement caused by the eviction of Mr. 
Gerard’s tenants, and the notice taken 
of it in parliament. A short time 
since, and such an event would not 
have been thought worthy of record, 
in the columns of the county news- 
paper, and now we find it occupy- 
ing the attention of the British senate. 
But at home, there is springing up a 
middle class of more active habits, 
and of marked intelligence, while 
amongst the actual cultivators of the 
soil, a knowledge of the business of 
their life is becoming more generally 
diffused, by means of instruction at 
the various schools in which agricul- 
ture is more or less taught, as well 
as by instruction in the fields, from 
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the numerous agriculturists scattered 
throughout the country. We hear 
the want of industrial education 
amongst the landed proprietors of 
England and Scotland frequently la- 
mented, and yet the state of know- 
ledge there is a perfect blaze of light, 
compared with the utter ignorance 
that prevails Aere on such subjects; 
where ignorance is less excusable, as 
millions suffer from its chilling influ- 
ence. Circumstances contribute daily 
to lessen the contempt with which the 
business of the husbandman has been 
too generally regarded in Ireland. 
The application of science to the de+ 
velopment of the powers of the soil, 
has tended to raise agriculture to the 
rank of a science itself, while the mass- 
es of evidence taken at various periods 
before committees of both houses of 
parliament, and the various commis- 
sions of inquiry that have been from time 
to time appointed, have excited public 
attention, besides which the numerous 
works that have latterly appeared, con- 
nected with the “ Condition of Ire- 
land” question, have given an interest 
to matters in which but little had 
been heretofore felt. The influence 
exercised by the Royal Agricultural Im- 
provement Society, established through 
the exertions of one who has now 
passed away, must not be disre- 
garded; nor could that society per- 
form an act more graceful, or more 
consonant with its object, than by 
some lasting testimonial to manifest 
its filial duty, handing down to pos 
terity the name of Peter Purcell as 
that of one, who served his country 
while he served himself, and taught 
us that honest industry and upright 
dealing will be rewarded, not merely 
by the pecuniary benefits to be derived 
from it, but by the respect and esteem 
of all whose good opinion is worth 
having.* That which was looked upon 
as a national calamity—the failure in 
the potato crop of last year—may, in 
the superintending wisdom of a gra- 
cious providence, ultimately prove a 
blessing, as teaching the people the 
use of other and more nutritious food. 
The various public works undertaken, 
and to be undertaken, will not only bea 
means of instruction inthe best metheds 


* We are rejoiced to perceive that this matter has been taken up in the proper 


quarter, 
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of performing work, but will give a per- 
manently increased value to the land, 
and, at the same time, a permanently 
increased demand for labour. Many 
circumstances in the aspect of the 
times, bid us look for brighter days 
for our country. Yes! if those who 
assume the responsible position of lea- 
ders of the people, would but lead 
them to that which is practicable, pro- 
fitable, or useful, teach them ¢heir du- 
ties as well as their rights, treat them 
as rational beings, instead of insulting 
their judgment, by the repetition of 
stale fallacies and oft-refuted mis- 
statements, long and death-like as has 
been our slumber, we should yet awake 
to a glorious resurrection, the bright 
and sunny morning of a brilliant sum- 
mer’s day. But some of our patriots 
wish us to suppose, that love of 
our own country is best displayed 
by abusing that of our neighbours, 
and that patriotism is best exhibited 
in the strength and pungency of the 
terms employed—employed too against 
those, the influence of whose feelings 
and opinions is manifested in the im- 
proved management of estates, so ap- 
parent of late years. Such a course 
of proceeding is puerile and foolish : 
it is inconsistent with that self-res- 
pect, which ought to be the foun- 
dation of the dignity of a people, mak- 
ing declamation stand in the place 
of argument, and abuse pass current 
for reasoning. Scotland is a proof to 
us, that nationality, in the fullest mean- 
ing of the term, may remain, though 
her judges sit in her parliament house, 
though her peerage be represented 
by sixteen, and her Commons by 
only fifty-three representatives ; but 
nationality with them takes a different 
direction ; it is evinced, as with our- 
selves, in war, in standing side by side 
against the common foe, with bravery 
unshaken, but when returning time 
of peace comes round, it is evinced by 
persevering application to the arts that 
soften and adorn life, distinguished 
as are her sons alike in science, com- 
merce, mining, manufactures, and, 
above all, distinguished by their zeal 
and skill in agricultural improvement. 
Let it be our part to imitate them. 
With at least equal talents, with great 





mineral capabilities, with vast water 
power, with plenty of hands seeking 
work, with a rich and fertile soil, with 
a mild and temperate climate, we can- 
not fail of success, if we only do our- 
selves justice, and let our talents find 
employment in something practical 
and useful. With increased pros- 
perity, will come increased security, as 
those are naturally reckless, who have 
little or nothing to lose. When men 
have something else to think of, party 
spirit is softened and abated, for con- 
tinued political excitement but ill ac- 
cords with quiet business habits, and 
plodding industry. 

Inestimable as is the privilege of 
free discussion, valuable as in some 
cases is agitation itself, we should yet 
remember the words of Burke—‘ We 
must not make the medicine of the 
constitution its daily bread.” We 
cannot afford to have a perpetual re- 
volution, unless it be in the habits 
of the people themselves. It is folly 
and wickedness to mislead them by 
flattery. The truth should be stated 
loudly and openly; they have much of 
their poverty to blame themselves for. 
It must be endeavoured to raise them 
above themselves. It is true, that 
they have not large sums to expend in 
agricultural improvements, but they 
surely might, afford to button their 
breeches at the knees. It is true, that 
eases of hardship and oppression do 
sometimes occur, but still it is fre- 
quently the advantage of the tenant to 
improve, even though he may know 
that he will not be liberally dealt with ; 
but though he may know that he 
will benefit himself largely, the com- 
mon feeling revolts at the idea of any 
one else gaining. Improvement must 
go on from both ends until it meets 
in the centre; sounder views must 
prevail on both sides, the real inte- 
rests of landlord and tenant are iden- 
tical, but looking through the false 
medium of passion or prejudice, our 
vision is distorted, we think we clearly 
perceive in what our gain consists, 
when a more calm inspection in a 
clearer atmosphere would convince 
us, that in this, as in all other matters 
of life, honesty will eventually prove 
the best policy. 
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VISIT TO MILO—A GREEK HEROINE. 


Tue rockyisland of Milo, with its arid 
plains and its picturesque little town 
erched on the summit of a lofty cliff, 
1s not the least interesting of that clus- 
ter known by the name of the Cyclades, 
each one of which separately, from his- 
toric association or natural beauty, 
might claim our best attention. 

To a casual observer, it might in- 
deed seem less attractive than almost 
any of those wild gardens of nature, 
that rise one by one in quick succes- 
sion on the bosom of that dark blue 
sea, like the varied and still beautiful 
changes of a dream. It does not pre- 
sent so fair an aspect as Naxos, the 
very greenest and loveliest island that 
ever was bathed in the light of an 
eastern sun; nor is the air scented by 
its fragrance for miles around as in 
the vicinity of Poros, the heavy odour 
of whose lemon groves is felt long be- 
fore the land is in sight, startling the 
senses with the perfume of unseen gar- 
dens that comes stealing over the salt 
wave when there is only sea and sky 
around; but Milo possesses in its an- 
tiquities an attraction far greater than 
any which the mere external landscape 
would offer. 

It has many very interesting remains 
—many of those traces of the past, 
foot-prints as it were, which the gene- 
rations long departed have left on the 
sand as they vanished from this mortal 
shore; our only records now of pe- 
riods so distant and so dim, that but 
for some famous event or immortal 
name, shining like a beacon light in 
the great darkness, they would be veil- 
ed for us in impenetrable obscurity. 
Milo is, however, far from being alto- 
gether devoid of beauty; some of the 
features of its landscape are most 
striking, the first approach to it is pe- 
culiarly so. This island stands di- 
rectly at the mouth of theArchipelago 
—the vessel about to seek a refuge in 
its far-famed bay, skirts for some time 
along a range of barren and rocky 
heights, where there are no signs of 
human habitation, till suddenly passing 
through a narrow entrance, it glides 
unexpectedly into a vast and most mag- 
nificent harbour so completely land- 


locked, that no rough breeze of ocean 
can ever ruffle its serene waters, and 
however tremendous may be the storm 
without, as soon as the ship labouring 
a moment before amongst raging bil- 
lows, shall have passed that little open- 
ing, it is certain to find itself floating 
in peace, on the still bosom of that 
fair and quiet haven, with the faintest 
of waves rippling against its side, and 
the light wind from the shore sighing 
round it, so soft and balmy that it 
seems but the gentle breathing of the 
earth in its repose. This beautiful 
bay is thought by many, from the ap- 
pearances in the island, to have been 
the crater of an ancient volcano. This 
idea, which is at least admissible, 
clothes it in a strange and almost fear- 
ful interest: for still and tranquil as it 
now lies, ever the same clear mirror 
reflecting the same blue sky, it must 
once, if this be true, long since, in the 
infancy of the world perhaps, have 
been the scene of a terrific combat be- 
tween the mighty elements of fire and 
water ; when the raging sea, uprising 
suddenly in a wild convulsion, set those 
rocky barriers at defiance, and gather- 
ing together its impetuous waters in 
their uncontrollable strength, rushed 
down into this. gaping wound in the 
bosom of the earth, to drive back the 
flames to its fiery heart for ever. 

As may be supposed, from its thus 
affording so secure an anchorage, this 
island is well known to all navigators, 
from the commander of an English 
man-of-war, down to the wild looking 
master of a “ mistico,” or pirate vessel ; 
but they resort to it also, on account of 
its being almost exclusively peopled by 
pilots, with whom it supplies the whole 
of the Levant, and who are extremely 
necessary in the intricate navigation 
of those seas. These pilots have 
established among themselves a regular 
system of government, subsisting under 
certain laws, to the infringement of 
which various penalties are attached, 
and, with their wives and children, 
they form both a numerous and thriv- 
ing population—thanks to their lucra- 
tive trade. They are quite a race 
apart, differing completely in character 




















































and appearance from the natives of the 
adjacent islands; short, stout, bluff- 
looking men, with a great deal of sturdy 
independence of manner, and invaria- 
bly speaking several languages, of 
which English is almost always the 
one most familiar to them. They in- 
habit only the upper part of the town, 
and so high and steep is the rock on 
which it is built, that from the sea it 
looks almost inaccessible; it is on this 
account only the more fitted to be 
their habitation, as, from the flat roofs 
of their houses, they watch with anx- 
ious eyes the first distant speck which 
announees thearrival ofa shipin search 
of a pilot—a certain source of wealth 
to one of their number; and as it is 
their inviolate law that the fortunate 
individual who first descries the prize 
shall also be the one to profit by it, 
this occupation almost entirely en- 
grosses their time. 

At the foot of the steep and rugged 
hills on which the town is built, there 
lies a wide extensive plain, spreading 
down to the sea on the other side, 
where the inhabitants unconnected 
with the pilotage have established 
themselves for the cultivation of their 
lands; the vineyards, forming their 
sole property, having clothed it almost 
entirely with a‘ refreshing verdure, 
which alone relieves the eye from the 
painful glare of the sand and white 
stones that every where else predomi- 
nate on the island. Some parts of this 
plain are extremely unhealthy, not- 
withstanding the hot springs with 
which it abounds, whose medicinal 
qualities are highly esteemed by the 
natives. There lies at some distance 
from the shore, a whole town entirely 
deserted, from which the inhabitants 
have been driven by fever. It is of no 
great antiquity, having been built by 
the Genoese some two hundred years 
ago; but the buildings, for the most 
part large and handsome, are perfectly 
entire. 

The epidemic which exterminated 
the population had probably been as 
sudden as it was deadly; for every 
thing remains in the town exactly as 
though the inhabitants had left it but 
an hour before; and nothing can be 
more curious than to walk through 
the silent streets from house to house, 
where the doors stand wide open, as 
if the inmates were just about to re. 
turn, and see every thing telling so 
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palpably of life, where all is cold and 
lifeless. 

It was among the stones and wild 
brushwood of this burning plain, that 
those relics of ancient times already 
mentioned have been found, and its 
rough exterior probably conceals still 
greater treasures, which may not see 
the light till the eyes of other genera- 
tions have opened to it; for those al- 
ready rescued from the dust have only. 
been the result of recent discoveries. 
The first of these was accidental, but 
it brought to light one of the most 
exquisite gems of antiquity — the 
statue commonly called the Venus of 
Milo, now in the possession of the 
King of the French. It was unex- 
pectedly discovered by a peasant who 
was digging out the ground for stones, 
and excavations have since then been 
made several times in the vicinity of 
the spot, under the idea that this ad- 
mirable piece of sculpture is a statue 
of one of the nine muses, and that 
her eight sisters are still imprisoned in 
the jealous earth, till a similar acci- 
dent shall reveal their buried beauty ; 
or, as others have supposed, that it 
represents Venus at the moment when 
the golden apple was awarded to her, 
and that the three statues of Paris, 
Juno, and Pallas may have accompa- 
nied hers. 

Close to the spot where this valu- 
able prize was obtained, is a most 
beautiful amphitheatre of pure white 
marble, in a state of admirable preser- 
vation. It is the property of the King 
of Bavaria, by whom it was ‘princi- 
pally excavated. Unfortunately. the 
money which he left for that purpose 
when he visited the island some years 
since, was. expended before the work 
was complete, so, that a considerable 
portion of the range of seats is still 
imbedded in the earth. This theatre, 
the workmanship of which is singularly 
delieate and finished, is inferior in size 
and beauty only to that of the an- 
cient Hiero, the city of Esculapius, 
which, from its position exactly - be- 
tween Mycenz and Epidaurus, as well 
as its unequalled magnificence, is de- 
cidedly the most interesting in Greece. 
That. of Milo, however, has an addi- 
tional charm in its lonely and desolate 
position.- It lies in a very wilderness 
of rocks, and stones, and tangled 
brushwood, and a most singular sensa- 
tion is produced by the. sudden appear- 
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ance in this barren spot, of so striking 
a memorial of the past, perfect as an 
object of art, and speaking eloquently 
not only of beings whose existence is 
unknown, and whose very dust must 
long since have been whirled from 
their crumbling tombs by the winds 
of heaven, but telling of their plea- 
sures and amusements, and, above all, 
of the means they, like us, devised, to 
speed the winged hours of their most 
brief existence—an existence whose re- 
deemless space has already been for 
them succeeded by untold centuries! 
The first appearance of the theatre in 
this solitude is, indeed, so very unex- 
pected, that it would almost seem as 
though it could scarce be more so, did 
it burst on the view actually alive with 
all the sights and sounds which must 
have filled it once ; but instead of this 
a death-like stillness prevails—that 
solemn and mournful stillness which, 
from our association of ideas, seems 
peculiar to ruins. The serpents and 
lizards glide unmolested over the seats 
once reserved for the spectators ; the 
arena is choked up with thorns and 
weeds ; and at night, the fire-flies and 
falling stars, shedding their radiance 
in the midst of solitude and desolation, 
replace the innumerable lamps that 
once shone on life, and beauty, and 
genius—all gone down to decay. 

It is very rarely that a stranger is 
seen in this curious island, and the 
good French consul, whose twenty 
years’ residence as sole European 
among the natives of Milo, has com- 
pletely identified him with them in 
ideas and habits, is quite happy to pro- 
fit by any opportunity of pouring forth 
a small portion of the information he 
has amused himself by collecting re- 
specting the antiquities. He it was who 
had disinterred the unrivalled Venus 
from the bed of dust where she had 
Jain so long, and most enthusiastic is 
his account of the excitement attend- 
ant on the discovery. His description 
of the result of a much more recent 
excavation is, however, still more in- 
teresting, from .the palpable verifica- 
tion it affords to what would other- 
wise have been still considered a mere 
romantic legend, It had long been a 


tradition in the island that in the days 
when Milo was a kingdom and Naxos 
a principality, there was a certain king 
of Milo who had one fair daughter, 
while the Duke of Naxos had one 
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brave son. Now, these two potentates 
were at war with each other, and so 
dire were the battles they fought that 
there was some risk of their ending 
the warfare by exterminating the 
whole populations of both their dimi- 
nutive states. Moved by this fear, 
the Duke of Naxos finally made a 
grand effort, and manned a fleet, of 
which his son took the command, and 
forthwith set sail for the enemy’s coun- 
try, with a strong resolution to con- 
quer or to die. Instead, however, of 
doing either, the prince only got mar- 
ried ; for the first sight which met his 
eyes on landing was the beautiful 
Chrysohoé (so called from her long 
golden hair), standing by the side of 
the king, her father, and before the 
setting of that evening’s sun, all par- 
ties had come to the decision that a 
marriage would be a far more pacific 
and agreeable termination to the long 
dissension than a battle. The young 
couple were united accordingly, and, 
for the space of a year, the rival states 
enjoyed a degree of tranquillity to 
which they had long been strangers. 
At the end of that period, the beauti- 
ful Chrysohoé suddenly died, and, 
short-lived as herself, the peace was 
broken up, to be resumed no more till 
both islands were reduced to submis- 
sion by the Venetians, and united un- 
der their dominion. In 1840, the 
French consul was requested by the 
Greek government to superintend some 
excavations which were to be made in 
a long range of subterranean passages, 
extending to a considerable distance 
under ground in the centre of the great 
plain; they were of vast antiquity, 
and for whatever purpose they had 
originally been constructed, it was 
evident they had at one period been 
used as tombs, on which account 
it was thought likely that some valu- 
able discoveries might be made in their 
dark recesses. Nothing was found, 
however, till the very last chamber was 
reached, and then scarcely had the 
workman dug a few feet below the 
surface of the earth, when they un- 
covered a magnificent marble sarco- 
phagus perfectly entire, and what was 
yet more singular, because so rare, 
bearing a long inscription. The con- 
sul, absolutely trembling with eager- 
ness, soon cleared away the dust suffi- 
ciently to render the words legible; 
and read, in pure Homeric Greek; a 

















panegyric on the beautiful Chrysohoé, 
daughter of Sopyrus, king of Milo, and 
wife to the prince of Naxos, whose mor- 
talremains lay embalmed within. It was 
some time before the proper authority 
could be obtained for opening the se- 
pulchre ; but finally an impatient group 
were collected round it for that pur- 
pose, each one bearing a torch, as of 
course not a gleam of daylight could 
be visible in this hidden recess. The 
covering of the sarcophagus was with 
some difficulty removed, another lid 
presented itself, which was also taken 
off, and then to the amazed, almost 
awe-stricken spectators, the dead of so 
many centuries was disclosed to their 
view, to all appearance as perfect in 
form and features as in that ancient 
time when the fair Chrysohoé was laid 
within her grave by the sorrowing hus- 
band and father. There she lay in 
her gorgeous robes, every fold of which 
seemed entire, her long fair hair sweep- 
ing round her, and her neck and arms 
retaining the roundness of form which 
indicates extreme youth, decorated 
with golden ornaments. There she 
lay, still sleeping calm and undisturbed 
the deep sleep which had lulled her for 
some thousand years; but even as 
they looked on the wonderful vision, 
it began to melt away before their 
eyes, the action of the outer air pro- 
duced an instantaneous effect, and ina 
few seconds there remained of the 
whole not so much light dust as the 
consul could scrape together in his two 
hands ; the gold ornaments alone were 
found when all the rest had entirely 
disappeared, and their beautiful an- 
tique form renders them extremely 
eibeshle, especially a circlet for the 
head of solid gold, bearing the name 
of Chrysohoé, which was presented to 
the queen of Greece. 

At some distance from the caverns 
in which the tomb of the princess was 
discovered, there is a very remarkable 
subterranean labyrinth, which would 
alone suffice to render this island ex- 
tremely interesting, both from the sin- 
gularity and ingenuity of its construc- 
tion, and fromits great antiquity, the ex- 
tent of which it is impossible to deter- 
mine, although its existence is known 
historically as a work already ancient 
shortly after the Peloponesian war, from 
its connexion in a very striking man- 
ner with the fate of Chrysohoé’s father, 
Sopyrus, last king of Milo, about that 
period. 
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Even with the assistance of a cor- 
rect plan of this extraordinary laby- 
rinth, it is no easy matter to give a 
distinct idea of its nature, or of its 
admirable adaptation to the purpose 
for which it evidently was first con- 
trived—that of a defence to the coun- 
try. Its turnings and windings, car- 
ried down considerably below the level 
of the sea, are very intricate, and the 
means of concealment, as well as the 
precautions taken against attack, most 
cunningly devised. It is indeed a 
strange momento of the degradation to 
which the human race may fall, since 
they could so prey the one upon the 
other, that the weaker party were 
forced thus to burrow like moles in 
the earth, hunted down by their own 
fellow-creatures. Even now that its 
secrets are exposed to all curious eyes, 
it is hardly possible to discover the 
entrance to this subterranean strong- 
hold, so cleverly has it been arranged 
to deceive the eye, as merely a small 
natural chasm in the rock. Having 
passed the outer cavern into which this 
opens, a flight of steps leads down, as 
it would seem, to the very depths of 
the earth. The darkness is of course 
intense, and the air, though far from 
cold, has that heavy, lifeless chill which 
is always"produced by the total absence 
of all those warm perfumes with which 
it is impregnated when exposed to the 
influences of a living nature. 

A very ingenious contrivance for 
defence already presents itself at this 
point—a solid wall of stone faces those 
steps, and would seem to terminate the 
vault altogether, but it contains two 
arrow holes, through which these or 
any other deadly missile might be di- 
rected against the persons descending 
the stairs, which communicate with a 
concealed chamber behind, only acces- 
sible by an immense circuit from the 
other end of the labyrinth. The work- 
manship of this curious place is all the 
more extraordinary that there is no 
building whatever, and the whole intri- 
cate web, as it were, of chambers and pas- 
sages, is entirely hewn out of the rock. 
Taking an abrupt turn from the direc- 
tion in which the stairs would seem to 
lead, a low," narrow passage, which a 
man can only enter on his hands and 
knees, branches off suddenly, and is met 
at some distance by a similar contriv- 
ance to that already described ; it then 
doubles again, and after winding about 
somewhat as if it were a path formed 
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by a gigantic serpent as it pierced its 
way through the earth, terminates in 
a second flight of steps. From these 
a narrow vomitory leads past two 
chambers, where a few men stationed 
unseen might do deadly execution on 
those attempting to penetrate further ; 
and finally, after descending several 
times, and twisting round almost in a 
circle, it opens into a large chamber 
which is arranged with benches fashion- 
ed in the wall, and a fountain in the 
centre. It has also a communication 
with the upper world by means of a 
crevice in the rock, the work half of 
nature half of art, slanting upwards, so 
that no advantage can be taken of it 
from the outside even were it per- 
ceived. Beyond this again there is a 
little chamber yet more secret, which 
was the last refuge and ultimately the 
tomb of Sopyrus, the conquered king 
of Milo. It is related that he and his 
people had sided with the Lacedemo- 
nians, and after the war the exasperated 
Athenians, determined to avenge them- 
selves, came down upon Milo with their 
armies and speedily subdued the whole 
island. Assoonasall hope wasover, and 
the doom of the unfortunate king but 
too certain, he fled to thesesubterranean 
caverns, whose existence was unknown 
to the enemy, and concealed himself 
in the labyrinth. Here he lay hid, it 
is said, for several weeks, the peasants 
supplying him with food, through the 
opening which has been described in 
the large chamber; at last the men 
having been observed to carry provi- 
sions to that quarter, suspicion was 
excited, and a minute search having 
been made of the whole ground, his 
retreat was discovered— still with 
such means of defence as this laby- 
rinth has been shown to possess, it was 
not taken without along resistance. 
The Athenians had to fight their way 
inch by inch, and they finally drove 
Sopyrus with a few of his followers 
into the very inmost cell. Even here 
he made so resolute a stand, that they 
terminated the whole business at last 
in a summary and most horrible man- 
ner. They heaped up wood and straw 
before the one narrow inlet, to which 
they set fire, and soon stifled the un- 
fortunate king, who thus died as cruel 
a death as could well be conceived; 
buried deep in the heart of the earth, 
with the fire all around, from which 
there was no escape, eating its way 
towards him. 
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But Milo can boast of heroes and 
heroines in the present day as well as 
in.those ancient times, the record of 
whose adventures and whose suffer- 
ings may be gathered, not from the 
crumbling sepulchre, but from the 
living lips of the persons themselves, 
and with a far deeper interest, since 
instead of bidding us look through 
the long vista of ages at the mighty 
deeds of mighty men, they bring be- 
fore us humble individuals who can 
speak to our hearts, of trials found 
in the natural ties and affections com- 
mon to us all. There is one in par- 
ticular who claims special attention. 
Good old Stamina certainly at first 
sight does not inspire the idea of a 
heroine—she is very short, very fat, 
with a homely, pleasant countenance, 
where a smile is always to be found ; 
she passes the day seated on a carpet 
at the door of a little hut, diligently 
using that instrument, obsolete in 
England, a distaff; she dearly loves 
to gossip with every one who passes 
by, and it requires very little per- 
suasion to induce her to take down 
an old tambourine from the wall, on 
which she accompanies herself while 
she sings in a cracked voice, a never 
ending, never changing song, about 
two wonderful birds who sat upon a 
rose tree, and dances all the time a 
‘pas seul” of her own invention. 

Nevertheless, five-and-twenty years 
ago, Stamina was young and hand- 
some, and she dwelt in a_ beautiful 
little village in Attica, with her hus- 
band and her four children. Her hus- 
band cultivated his vineyard; Stamina 
rode fourteen miles on her donkey 
every day to sell the produce, and 
they lived on olives and bread, and 
were happy. But the revolution, by 
which this poor woman was destined 
to be so great a sufferer, had already 
broken out all over Greece, and whilst 
in the seat of war, the battles had 
more than once left the Greeks con- 
querors, elsewhere the Turks re- 
venged themselves, by laying waste 
the country, burning and sacking the 
towns, and slaughtering indiscrimi- 
nately all within their reach. As yet 
Stamina’s native village had nestled 
so securely in the heart of a deep 
olive grove, that bloodshed and strife 
had never reached it, but its hour 
came at length not less terrible that 
it was delayed. A skirmish took place 
at a short distance from this spot, 
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between some stragglers from the 
main body of the Greek army, and a 
number of Turkish troops, hastening 
to the scene of action. The inha- 
bitants of the village flew to the as- 
sistance of their countrymen—both 
were speedily overpowered, and as 
soon as the fray was over, the con- 
uerors poured down into that peace- 
ul home, slaying all alike, women 
and children, infirm and aged, with- 
out mercy. 

The only chance of escape was in 
immediate flight, they knew while 
one defenceless victim yet breathed, 
the savage fury of their enemies would 
not abate; but there were villages 
at no great distance in the moun- 
tain as yet unmolested, which might 
afford a refuge till the chances of 
war should bring the scourge on 
them also. And thither those of the 
miserable population whose activity 
or ingenuity could enable them to 
elude their pursuers, now prepared 
to fly. Even this was a most pre- 
carious hope, and few attempted it 
but to perish, for the olive grove be- 
neath whose shade they dwelt was 
on all sides surrounded by an open 
plain, which must be traversed, and 
which the hostile cavalry were scouring 
in all directions, for the sole purpose 
of wantonly putting to death the 
straggling fugitives. To none would 
the prospect of escape seem more 
slight than to poor Stamina: her hus- 
band had been one of the first to 
rush to the scene of action, and 
thence he had staggered home se- 
verely wounded, to announce to her 
that the slaughter had commenced, 
and that a few minutes more must 
lace themselves and their defence- 
ess children under the merciless 
sword of the conquerors; he was 
faint with loss of blood, and all 
energy seemed to have abandoned 
him ; he sunk on the ground in utter 
despondency; but Stamina had a 
stout heart, and she would not see 
all she most loved, destroyed without 
at least an effort to save them. The 
nearest place of refuge was atleast fif- 
teen miles off, and she well knew that 
her husband, in his present condition, 
would never reach it; but a sudden 
inspiration suggested to her that 
there was a little church some four 
or five miles distant on the oppo- 
site side of the plain, which would 





afford a secure concealment for that 
night at least, if he could drag his 
weakened limbs so far. There was 
no time to be lost; already striding 
on from house to house, violence and 
murder were at work; nearer and 
nearer came those awful sounds, ever 
the same, ever repeated on each thresh- 
hold and each hearth—the mingled 
voices of triumph and despair, the 
hoarse cry of agony and death, and 
the wild curse of the assassin, the 
scoffing laugh answering the vain ap- 
peal for mercy, the shriek of terror 
from beings too young to know death 
till it was felt, and that sound the 
most mournful which can ever fall 
on human ear—the wail of the mother 
over the child she cannot save. 
Stamina knew well that their ene- 
mies would but wait till they had ex- 
terminated the whole inhabitants before 
they burned the village to the ground, 
therefore to delay was certain death, 
and she almost despaired of being able 
to rouse her husband from the apathy 
into which weakness and suffering had 
plunged him ; but there was something 
more powerful in her own energy than 
she was aware of. He was passive as 
a child when she told him her plans, 
and rose mechanically as soon as she 
had bound up his wounds. Of her four 
children, two were boys of seven and 
eight years of age; one, an infant a 
few months old, she tied on her back, 
thus leaving her arms free to support 
her tottering husband; and the third, 
a little creature just able to walk alone, 
clung to her dress and ran by her side. 
Thus surrounded, Stamina left her 
much-loved cottage, which a few mi- 
nutes later was a prey to the flames, 
and set out on her perilous journey. 
A very few steps led them out of the 
olive grove into the open plain, and it 
was only here that she was made fully 
aware how great was the danger they 
incurred. ‘The vast space seemed ac- 
tually alive with horsemen, careering 
to and fro, and the ceaseless report of 
firearms, as well as the yet more omi- 
nous shrieks which resounded far and 
near, might well impress her with the 
belief that she and her family would 
but share the fate of many other vic- 
tims ; they could only proceéd by con- 
cealing themselves continually among 
the low myrtle bushes which studded 
the plain, whenever a troop of the 
enemy passed near them in their reck- 
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less course; and then they generally 
plunged their scimitars into the brush- 
wood on the chance of finding some 
lurking victim, causing a very spasm 
of fear at the heart of poor Stamina, 
as she cowered down with her bleed- 
ing husband and terrified children ; 
but they were wonderfully preserved, 
and pursued their way steadily, though 
slowly. Night was coming on, and 
the scarcely perceptible twilight of 
that brilliant climate offered no effec- 
tual shade ; already the strong light of 
the full moon rendered every object 
distinct, and their danger was as great 
as in the brightest noon. 

Weary and most painful was their 
tedious course. Often did the wound- 
ed man seem about to sink beneath his 
sufferings, mental and bodily; and 
again and again did his heroic wife 
nerve her weak arm to bear his weight, 
and spoke bold words of hope to cheer 
his fainting spirit. Often did sights 
meet her eyes which made her wo- 
man’s heart grow sick, and came cloth- 
ed in a deeper horror because she con- 
nected them with the actual danger of 
her own dear ones. Sometimes their 
feet stumbled among the stiffening 
corpses of beings full of life and hope 
a few hours before, or the still breath- 
ing bodies of the wounded left welter- 
ing in their blood; and sometimes poor 
Stamina turned away her streaming 
eyes that she might not see a little 
child lying on the lifeless breast of one 
who had been a mother like herself. 
One half of their miserable journey 
had been accomplished in safety; the 
moon was now shedding the full ra- 
diance of her mild beams, too pure and 
peaceful for such a sight, on the ghast- 
ly scene of carnage, and by their light 
Stamina could distinguish far off, like 
a beacon of safety, a little white speck 
on the purple heath, which she knew 
was the church they sought to reach. 
Just then, when her heart would have 
bounded with hope, the wearied child, 
who was e¢linging to her side, and for 
some time past had told her by his 
ceaseless moans, not one of which was 
lost upon her ear, that his feeble limbs 
could bear him on no further, sunk 
utterly exhausted on the ground. She 
scarcely required to look on the poor 
infant,to be aware that he could indeed 
proceed no longer, and even in that 
hour of agony and fear she wept to see 
how his little feet were wounded by the 
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thorns and stones. What was to be 
done? She could not attempt to carry 
him, for she already bore one child on 
her shoulders, and all her remaining 
strength must be given to support her 
husband ; she might indeed leave him 
there, and return for him when she 
had placed the rest of her family in 
safety ; but such a risk was fearful ; 
if he were discovered by the enemy, 
they would not assuredly spare what 
might one day become a defender of 
Greece, and even if he escaped all hu- 
man foes, were there not hungry jack- 
als and poisonous snakes ever haunt- 
ing that beautiful plain by night? A 
mother called on to abandon her child 
in danger! It was a fearful struggle, 
yet to demur might be death to the 
whole party. Her agonizedreflections 
were cut short by the quick tramp of 
horses’ feet sounding in the distance- 
She looked down once more upon her 
child; he had already sunk, in his guile- 
less ignorance of evil, into a deep sleep, 
as calmly as when, in her cottage home, 
she could lull him to rest with her 
cheerful songs. Stamina hesitated no 
longer ; she lifted him up gently and 
laid him beneath the shade of a large 
myrtle bush that grew near, arranging 
the branches over him so that he should 
be entirely concealed from any casual 
passer by; then she made thesign ofthe 
cross over his placid brow, and, not 
trusting herself to look on the sweet in- 
nocent face she might never seeagain,she 
turned away to resume their toilsome 
march. But from that moment Sta- 
mina felt no more the sharp stones that 
cut her feet, nor the weariness of her 
exhausted limbs ; and at times even the 
voice— growing every instant more 
feeble—of her dying husband, fell un- 
heeded on her ear, when she fancied 
she heard, in the sighing of the breeze, 
the plaintive wail of her deserted babe. 
Their own immediate danger became 
less great as they proceeded; for the 
church, built in an isolated position, as 
hundreds of these beautiful little places 
of worship are in Greece, solely for 
the use of any passing traveller, was 
quite out of the line of road which would 
have been taken by the other fugitives, 
on their way to the mountains, and 
was consequently left unapproached 
by the active troops of the extermina- 
tors. For the last mile, the stiffening 
limbs of the wounded man became al- 
most powerless, and he was seized with 
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a raging thirst which rendered every 
moment one of torture. Still they 
struggled on: the weary distance was 
traversed—the goal attained at last, 
and both fell almost equally exhausted 
on the threshold of their holy place of 
refuge. Stamina only waited to draw 
one long breath, and to remove the 
little infant from her aching shoulders, 
before, eager to relieve the torment of 
the wounded man, she hurried to the 
fountain, which was at a short dis- 
tance—according to the invariable 
custom of that country, the site of a 
church being always chosen from its 
vicinity to a spring. She speedily re- 
turned, bearing a vase of water, and 
able almost to rejoice at the thought 
of how refreshing it would be to the 
— and blackened lips of her poor 
usband. He was lying near the al- 
tar, over which, as usual, hung a lamp, 
certain at all times to be kept lighted, 
however isolated and deserted might 
be the church, as there never fails to 
be some pious personage willing to 
make a pilgrimage for that purpose. 
He did not move as she approached, 
and when she raised his head so that 
the feeble rays of light fell on his 
a features, she saw at once that 
e was in the agonies of death. Spar- 
tan-like, he had toiled on‘ to the last ; 
his wounds had probably originally 
been mortal, and his exertions had 
only hastened the termination of ‘his 
sufferings. All was now forgotten, 
but that the husband of her youth was 
expiring in her arms. She pillowed 
his head on her knees—she called him 
by his name, and moistened his livid 
brow with the cool water; but she 
soon saw that nothing could be done; 
the death rattle was in his throat ; his 
lips refused to form even an inarticulate 
sound ; and his glazing eyes wandered 
over her face without a sign of recog- 
nition. It was, indeed, a mournful 
scene in that lonely, deserted chapel, 
illuminated by the dim rays of the 
little lamp. The two elder children 
unable, notwithstanding their extreme 
fatigue, to sleep on the presence of a 
something awful which they did not 
understand, crept close together, and 
sat with dilated eyes gazing on their 
dying father. His moans grew feebler, 
his breathing more difficult ; but the 
death struggle is a hard one; a strong 
man parts not easily with life; and 
hour after hour glided away, before 
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that dark, indescribable shade, not to 
se mistaken, passed over his face, 
and Stamina, placing her trembling 
hand on the stony forehead, knew that 
She. was widow. 

» We must not intrude on her first burst 
of grief—such sorrow is too sacred 
even for description. Some time elapsed 
before she moved, and the first thought 
unconnected with that cold corpse, 
which woke in her mind, was for the 
poor.defenceless babe deserted on the 
dreary plain. Here was a claim strong- 
er than any which might retain her by 
the lifeless form of him who could suf- 
fer no more. She was the widow of 
the dead, but the mother of the living, 
and true to the strongest tie which can 
bind a woman’s heart, even with her 
husband's cold hand within her own, her 
thoughts flew over the moonlit heath 
to the child perishing, perhaps, at that 
very moment. She arose, and pro- 
ceeded decently to arrange the limbs 
of the corpse, crossing the arms over 
the still breast, in the attitude of calm 
submission in which the dead in that 
country are always laid out. The 
three children for some time past had 
been wrapt in profound slumber, and 
quietly reposed by the side of the fa- 
ther, whose rest was so much deeper 
than even that sleep ofinnocence. She 
carefully trimmed the lamp, whose faint 
light was shed over this strange scene, 
and then, stern and tearless, she left 
the church. Day was just breaking 
as Stamina began to retrace her steps 
along the path she had trodden so pain- 
fully a few hours before, and a bitter 
pang shot through her breast, as she 
thought of him who would require her 
love and her support no more. Of 
fatigue or exhaustion she felt nothing, 
thus travelling between‘the spot which 
held her dead husband, and that which 
cradled her living child. Very rapidly 
was the distance accomplished this time, 
and long before she reached the place, 
the instinct of the mother had distin- 
guished the bush where she left her 
babe. Her fears increased almost to 
torture. Would she find him at all, 
and if she did, might it not be as a 
mangled corpse? When at last she 
stood on the very spot itself, her hands 
seemed powerless to move aside the 
brushwood where she had laid him; 
with one wild effort she tore it 
asunder, and there, uninjured, undis- 
turbed, calmly reposing among the 
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green branches which. Were shedding 
their blossoms on his\innocent face, 
her little child lay smiling in peace- 
ful- slumber. ‘Stamina fell on her 
knees, and for the first time a gush 
of tears relievedi-her over-burdened 
heart. ; 

There remains little to be told of 
this humble heroine’s adventures. She 
succeeded in reaching a neighbouring 
village in safety with her children, 
where she established herself for the 
time. Her husband was buried under 
the wall of the church where he had 
breathed his last, and many a wreath 
of wild flowers did poor Stamina hang 
on the little wooden cross which marks 
his lonely grave. She ultimately lost 
all her children—the two elder fell 
very young in the defence of their 
country, the infant never recovered 
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the fatigues of that dreadful night, and 
the fourth died of fever. 

It might be supposed that : the 
amount of misfortune which has béen 
appointed to this poor woman, would 
have caused her to go mourning and 
in heaviness all her days ; but whether 
it be that in a higher rank: of Jife the 
feelings are educated into’ a degree of 
acuteness they would“not naturally 
possess, or that she is gifted with a 
constitutional cheerfulness, certain it 
is that old Stamina seems always con- 
tented and happy, and half an hour 
after she has given the recital of these 
adventures in the most touching man- 
ner, and with the most expressive ges- 
tures, she will wipe her eyes, and right 
willingly take down the tambourine to 
sing her favourite song, and dance her 
marvellous * pas seul.” 


LINES SUGGESTED BY AN IRISH MOTHER CASTING A BUNCH OF FORGET-ME-NOT 
AFTER A SON GOING TO SEA. 


“¢ Take with thee these flow’rs,” in wild sorrow she cried, 
** Acushla machree, my fond hope and my pride ; 

For, although I may never behold thee more, 

This heart this loved name shall for ever adore. 


«* When thou art exposed to the pitiless blast, 

My thoughts shall fly back to the days that are past, 
When I sat by thy cradle with mournful joy, 

As I gazed on my fatherless orphan boy. 


«* And when I am mourning in sorrow’s sad hour, 
Remembrance shall point to that beautiful flow’r ; 
And thus re-assured by the solacing thought, 

I shall feel thou canst ever forget me_not.” 


‘“‘ Forget thee! forget thee!” with fervour he cries— 


“ Forget thee! 


No, not till eternity dies, 
When the life blood within me runs cold and chill, 
Yet even in death I'll remember thee still. 


«* Each zephyr that ripples the ocean’s calm breast, 
Shall waft me a tale of this land of the west— 
Shall tell me of thee—shall unfold to my gaze 
The home that I loved in my boyhood’s bright days. 


“ The orient dawn of morn’s earliest light 

The wild mirth of childhood recalls to my sight ; 
The sun’s brightest beams, as he flashes on high, 
Shall seem like the pleasures of seasons gone by. 


«« But dearer to me is the calm summer’s eve, 
When that sun gently sinks in the purpling wave, 
For he casts back a softer splendour to prove 
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That absence but hallows and strengthens true love.” 
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THE BLACK PROPHET.—-A TALE OF [RISH FAMINE, 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


CHAPTER XXI.——CONDY DALTON GOES TO PRISON, 


Tue scene that presented itself in 
Condy Dalton’s miserable cabin was 
one, indeed, which might well harrow 
any heart not utterly callous to human 
sympathy. ‘The unhappy old man had 
been sitting in the arm-chair we have 
alluded to, his chin resting on his 
breast, and his mind apparently ab- 
sorbed in deep and painful reflection, 
when the officers of justice entered. 
Many of our Landlord readers, and all, 
robably, of our Absentee ones, will, 
in the simplicity of their ignorance re- 
garding the actual state of the lower 
classes, most likely take it for granted 
that the picture we are about to draw 
exists nowhere but in our own imagi- 
nation. Would to God that it were 
so! Gladly and willingly would we 
take to ourselves all the shame—ac- 
knowledge all the falsehood—pay the 
highest penalty for all the moral guilt 
of our misrepresentations, provided 
only any one acquainted with the 
country could prove to us that we are 
wrong, change our nature, or, in 
other words, falsify the evidence of 
our senses, and obliterate our expe- 
rience of the truths we are describing. 

Old Dalton was sitting, as we have 
said, in the only memorial of his for- 
mer respectability now left him—the 
old arm-chair, when the men bearing 
the warrant for his arrest presented 
themselves. The rain was pouring 
down in that close, dark, and incessant 
fall, which gives scarcely any hope of 
its ending, and consequently throws 
the heart into that anxious and gloomy 
state which every one can feel, and 
perhaps no one describe. 

The cabin in which the Daltons now 
lived was of the poorest description, 
When ejected from their large holding 
by Dick o’ the Grange, or in other 
words when auctioned out, they were 
unhappily at a loss where to find a 
place in which they could take a tem- 
vorary refuge. A kind neighbour, who 
Pappened to have the cabin in question 
lying unoccupied, or rather waste, 
upon his hands, made them an offer oy 


it—not, as he said, in the expectation 
that they could live in it for any length 
of time, but merely until they could 
provide themselves with a more com- 
fortable and suitable abode. 

** He wished,” he added, ‘ that it 
was better, for their sakes; and sorry 
he was to see such a family brought 
so low as to live in it at all!” 

Alas! he knew not at the time how 
deeply the unfortunate family in ques- 
tion were steeped in distress and po- 
verty. They accepted this miserable 
cabin; but in spite of every effort to 
improve their condition, days, weeks, 
and months passed, and still found 
them unable to make a change for the 
better. 

When Darby and Sarah entered, 
they found young Con, whohad now re- 
lapsed, lying in one corner of the cabin, 
on a wretched shake-down bed of damp 
straw ; whilst on another of the same 
description lay his amiable and affec- 
tionate sister Nancy. The cabin stood, 
as we have said, in a low, moist situa- 
tion, the floor of it being actually 
lower—which is a common case—than 
the ground about it outside. It served, 
therefore, as a receptacle for the damp 
and under-water which the incessant 
down-pouring of rain during the whole 
season had occasioned. It was, there- 
fore, dangerous to tread upon the floor, 
it was so soft and slippery. ‘The rain, 
which fell heavily, now came down 
through the roof in so many places that 
they were forced to put under it such 
vessels as they could spare, not even 
excepting the beds, over each of which 
were placed old clothes, doubled up 
under dishes, pots, and little bowls, in 
order, if possible, to keep them dry. 
The house—if such it could be called_— 
was almost destitute of furniture, no- 
thing but a few pots, dishes, wooden 
noggins, horn spoons, and some stools 
being their principal furniture, with 
the exception of one standing short- 
posted bed, in a corner, near the fire. 
There, then, in that low, damp, dark 
pestilential kraal, without chimney or 
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window, sat the old man, who, not- 
withstanding its squalid misery, could 
have looked upon it as a palace, had 
he been able only to say to his own 
heart—I am not a murderer. There, 
we say, he sat alone, surrounded by 
pestilence and famine in their most 
fearful shapes, listening to the moan- 
ings of his sick family, and the cease- 
less dripping of the rain, which fell 
through the roof into the vessels that 
were placed to receive it. Mrs. Dalton 
was * out,” a term which was used in 
the bitter misery of the period, to in- 
dicate that the person to whom it ap- 
plied had been driven to the last re- 
source of mendicancy ; and his other 
daughter, Mary, had gone to a neigh- 
bour’s house to beg a little fire. 

As the old man uttered the words, 
no language could describe the misery 
which was depicted on hiscountenance: 

‘*Take me,” he exclaimed; ‘‘ah, no; 
for then what will become of these ?” 
pointing to his son and daughter, who 
were sick. 

The very minions of the law felt for 
him; and the chief of them said, ina 
voice of kindness and compassion :— 

‘* It’s a distressin’ case ; but if you'll 
be guided by me, you won't say any 
thing that may be brought against 
yourself. I was never engaged,” said 
1e, looking towards Darby and Sarah, 
to whom he partly addressed his dis- 
course, ‘‘in any thing so painful as 
this. A man of his age, now afther so 
many years! However—well—it can’t 
be he sIpe d; we must do our duty.” 

** Where is the rest of your family 7 ae 
asked another of them; “is this young 
woman a daughter of yours ?’ 

** Not at all,” replied a third; ‘this 
is a daughter to the Black Prophet 
himself; amd, by japers, you hardened 
gipsey, it’s a little too bad for you to 
come to see how your blasted ould fa- 
ther’s work gets on. It’s his evidence 
that’s bringin’ this dacent ould man 
from his family to a gaol, this misera- 
ble evenin’. Be off out o’ this, I desire 
you; I wondher you're not ashamed 
to be present here, above all Places i in 
the world, you brazen devil.” 

Sarah’s whole soul, however, in all 
its best and noblest sympathies, had 
passed into and mingled with the scene 
of unparalleled misery which was then 
before her. She went rapidly to the 
bed in which young Con was stretched ; 
stooped down, and looking closely at 
him, perceived that he was in a broken 
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and painful slumber. She then passed 
to that in which his sister lay, and saw 
that she also was asleep. After a 
glance at each, she rubbed her hands 
with a kind of wild satisfaction, and 
going up to old Dalton, exclaimed— 
for she had not heard a syllable of the 
language used towards her by the offi- 
cer of justice— 

** Ay,” said she, laying her hand 
upon his white hairs; ‘‘ you are to be 
pitied this night, poor ould man! but 
which of you, oh, which of you is to 
be pitied most, you or them ! an’ your 
wife, too; an’ your other daughther, 
an’ your other son, too; but he’s past 
undherstandin’ it ; oh, what will they 
do? At your age, too—at your age! 
Oh, couldn’t you die ?—couldn’t you 
contrive, someway, to die ?—couldn’t 
you give one great struggle, an’ then 
break your heart at wanst, an’ for 
ever |” 

These words were uttered rapidly, 
but in a low and cautious voice, for 
she still feared to awaken those who 
slept. 

The old man had also been absorbed 
in his own misery; for he looked at 
her, inquiringly, and only replied— 

*¢ Poor girl, what is it you're sayin’?” 

**I’m biddin’ you to die,” she re- 
plied, ‘if you can; you needn’t be 
afeard of God—he has punished you 
enough for the crime you have com- 
mitted. Try an’ die, if you can—or, 
if you can’t—oh,” she exclaimed, “- 
pray God that you—that he, there— 
and she ran and bent over young Con’s 
bed for a moment—*‘that you—that 
you may never recover, or live to see 
what you must see 

“Ti’s a fact, that between hunger 
and this sickness,” continued he who 
had addressed her last, *‘ they say, an’ 
I know, that there’s a great number 
of people silly; but I think this lady 
is downright mad ; what do you mane, 
you cli ” 

Gavel stared at him impatiently, but 
without any anger. 

‘* He doesn’t hear me,” she added, 
again putting her hand in a distracted 
manner upon Dalton’s grey hair; “no, 
no; but since it can’t be so, there’s not 
aminute to be lost. Oh, take him away, 
now,” she proceeded, “ take him awa 
while they’re asleep, an’ before his 
wife and daughther comes home—take 
him away, now; and spare him—spare 
them—spare them all as much sufferin’ 
as you can. 
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« There’s not much madness in that, 
Jack,” returned one of them ; ‘‘ I think 
it would be the best thing we could 
do. Are you ready to come now, 
Dalton ?” asked the man. 

‘© Who’s that,” said the old man, in 
a voice of indescribable wo and sor- 
row; “who's that was talkin’ of a 
broken heart? Oh, God,” he ex- 
claimed, looking up to heaven, with a 
look of intense agony, ‘‘ support me— 
— them ; an’ if it be your blessed 
will, pity us all ; but above all things, 
pity them, oh, heavenly Father, and 
don’t punish them for my sin!” 

‘6 It’s false,” exclaimed Sarah, look- 
ing on Dalton, and reasoning, appa- 
rently with herself; “he never com- 
mitted a could-blooded murdher ; an’ 
the Sullivans are—are—olt—take 
him away,” she said, still in a 
low, rapid voice; “take him 
away. Come now,” she added, ap- 
proaching Dalton again; ‘ come— 
while they’re asleep—an’ you'll save 
them an’ yourself much distress. I’m 
not afeard of your wife—for she can 
bear it, if any wife could; but I do 
your poor daughther, an’ she so wake 
an’ feeble afther her illness ; come.” 

Dalton looked at her, and said— 
«¢ who is this girl that seems to feel so 
much for me? but whoever she is, may 
God bless her, for I feel that she’s 
right. Take me away before they wa- 
ken! oh, she is right in every word she 
says, for I am not afeard of my wife— 
her trust in God is too firm for any- 
thing to shake. I’m ready; but I 
fear I'll scarcely be able to walk all 
the way—an’ sich an evenin’ too. 
Young woman, will you break this 
business to these ones, and to my wife, 
as well as you can ?” 

«Oh, I will, I will,” she replied; 
**as well as I can; you did well to say 
so,” she added, in a low voice to her- 
self; ‘*an’ I'll stay here with your sick 
family, an’ I'll watch an’ attend them. 
Whatever can be done by the like o’ 
me for them, I'll do; ’M—I'll not lave 
them—I'll nurse them—I’ll take care 
of them—I’ll beg for them—oh, what 
would I not do for them ?” and whilst 
speaking, she bent over young Con’s 
bed, and clasping her hands, and 
wringing them several times, she re- 
peated, “oh, what wouldn’t I do for 

rou!” 

** God may bless you, best of girls, 
whoever you are! Come, now, I'm 
ready.” 


** Ay,” said Sarah, running over to 
him; ‘‘ that’s right—I'll break the 
bitther news to them as well as it can 
be done ; come, now.” 

The old man stood in the midst of 
his desolation, with his hat in his hand, 
and he looked towards the beds. 

«« Poorthings!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ what 
a change has come over you, from what 
you wanst—an’ that not long since, 
wor. Never, my darlin’ childhre— 
oh, never did one harsh or undutiful 
word come from your lips to your un- 
happy father. In my ould age and 
misery I’m now lavin’ you—maybe for 
ever—never, maybe, to see you again 
in this world; an’ oh, my God, if we 
are never to meet in the other—if the 
innocent an’ the guilty is never to meet, 
then this is my last look at you, for 
everlastin’, for everlastin’! I can’t do 
it,” he added, weeping bitterly; «I 
must take my lave of them—I must 
kiss their lips.” 

Sarah, while he spoke, had. uttered 
two or three convulsive sobs; but she 
shed no tear; on the contrary, her 
eyes were singularly animated and 
brilliant. She put her arms about him, 
and said, in a soothing and solicitous 
tone— 

*¢ Oh, no, it’s all thrue; but if you 
kiss them, you'll disturb and ube 
them—an’ then, you know, when they 
see you taken away in this manner, 
an’ hears what it’s for, it may be their 
death.” 

«* Thrue, achora—thrue; well, I will 
only look at them, then. Let me keep 
my eyes on them for a little—it is 
likely the last time ;—maybe they may 
go first, an’maybe J may go first ;—the 
last time, maybe, for everlastin’ that 
T'll see them !” 

He went over, as he spoke, Sarah 
still having her hand upon his arm, 
as if to intimate her anxiety to keep 
him under such control as might pre- 
vent him from awakening them; and 
standing first over the miserable bed 
where Nancy slept, he looked down 
upon her. 

‘** Ay,” said he, whilst the tears 
showered down his cheeks, ‘‘ there lies 
the child that never vexed a parent’s 
heart, or ruffled one of our tempers. 
May my blessin’, if it is a blessin’, or 
can be a blessin’-——” 

‘*Tt is, it is,” said Sarah, with a 
quick short sob; ‘it is a blessin’, an’ 
a holy blessin’; but bless hime 
bless him, too!” 
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‘* May my blessin’ rest upon you, or 
rather may the blessin’ of Almighty 
God, rest upon you, daughter of my 
heart! And you, too,” he’ proceeded, 
turning to the other bed, “ ss is him 
that among them all I loved the best— 
my youngest, an’ called afther myself. 
May my blessin’ and the blessin’ of 
God and my Saviour rest upon you, 
my darlin’ son ; an’ if I never see either 
of you in this ‘unhappy world, grant, 
oh, merciful Father, that we may meet 
in the glory of heaven, when the stain 
will be taken away from me for that 
crime that I have repented for so long 
an’ so bittherly !” 

Sarah, whilst he spoke, had let go 
his arm, and placing her two hands 
over her eyes, her whole breast qui- 
vered; and the men, on looking at her, 
saw the tears gushing out in “torrents 
from between her fingers. She turned 
round, however, for a few moments, 
as if to compose herself; and when she 
again approached the old man, there 
was a smile—a smile, brilliant, but agi- 

tated, in her eyes and upon her lips. 

‘* There, now,” she proceeded, ‘‘ you 
have said all you can say; come, go 
with them. Ah,” she exclaimed with 
a start of pain, ‘‘ all we’ve done, or 
tried to do, is lost, I doubt. Here’s 
his wife and daughter. Come out 
now,” said she, addressing him, ‘‘ say 
a word or two to them outside.” 

Just as she spoke, Mrs. Dalton and 
the poor invalid, Mary, entered the 
house: the one with some scanty sup- 
ply of food, and the other bearing a 

ive coal between two turf—one under, 
and the other over it. 

‘* Wait,” said Sarah, ‘<T'll speak to 
them before they come in ;” and ere the 
words were uttered, she met them. 

*«* Come here, Mrs. Dalton,” said 
she; ‘‘stop a minute, speak to this poor 
girl, and support her. These sogers 
and the constables inside is come about 
Sullivan’s business, long ago.” 

‘* T know it,” replied Mrs. Dalton ; 
«I've just heard all about it, there be- 
yond ; but she,” pointing to her daugh- 
ter, “has only crossed the ditch from 
the commons, and joined me this mi- 
nute.” 

‘¢ Give me these,” said Sarah to the 
girl, and stay here till I come out 
again, wet asit is. Your mother will 
tell you why.” 

She took the fire from her as she 
spoke, and, running in, laid it upon the 
hearth, placing, at the same time, two 
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or three turf about it in a hurried 
manner, but still in a way that argued 
great pre sence of mind, amidst all her 
distraction. On going out ¢ aga ain, how- 
ever, the first object she saw was one 
of the soldiers supporting the body of 
poor Mary, who had sunk under the 
intelligence. Mrs. Dalton having en- 
tered the cabin, and laid down the mi- 
serable pittance of food which she had 
been carrying, now waved her hand 
with authority and singular calmness, 
but at the same time with a face pallid 
as de ath itself. 

‘ This is a solemn hour,” said she, 
‘an’ a woful sight in this place of mi- 
sery. Keep quiet, all of you. I know 
what this is about, dear Condy, ” she 

said; **I know it; but what is the 
value of our faith, “if it doesn’t teach 
us obedience? Kiss your child here,” 
said she, ‘* and go—or come, I ought 
to say, for I w ill ¢ go with you. It’s not 
to be wondhered at that’ she couldn’t 
bear it, weak, and worn, and nearly 
heartbroken as she is. Bless her, too, 
before you go. An’ this girl,” she said, 
pointing to Mary, and addressing Sarah, 
‘you willspake to her, an’ support her 
as well as you can, an’ stay with them 
all for an hour or two. J can’t lave 
him.” 

Dalton, whilst she spoke, had taken 
Mary in his arms, kissed her, and, as 
in the case of the others, blessed her 
with a fervour only surpassed by his 
sorrow and utter despair. 

«* T will stay with them,” said Sarah; 
*‘ don’t doubt that—not for an hour or 
two, but till they come to either life 
or death; so I’ve tould him.” 

‘* It’s a bitther case,” said Mrs. Dal- 
ton—‘‘ a bitther case; but then it’s 
God's gracious will, an’ them that he 
loves he chastises. Blessed be his 
name for all he does, and blessed be 
his name even for this!” 

Mary now recovered in her father’s 
arms; and her mother in a low but 
energetic voice, pointing to the beds, 
said :— 

‘¢ Think of them, darlin’. There, 
now, part with him. This world, I 
often tould you, dear Mary, is not our 
place, but our passage ; an’ although 
it’s painful, let us not forget that it is 
God himself that’s guidin’ an’ directin’ 
us through it. Come, Con dear— 
come.” 

A long mournful embrace, and ano- 
ther sorrowful but fervent blessing, 
and with a feeble effort at coifSv.ation, 
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Dalton parted with the weeping girl ; 
and placing his hat on his white head, 
he gave one long look—one indescrib- 
able look—upon all that was so dear to 
him in this scene of unutterable misery, 
and departed. He had not gone far, 
however, when he returned a step or 
two towards the door; and Mary, hav- 
ing noticed this, went to him, and 
throwing her arms once more about 
his neck, exclaimed :— 

‘*Oh! father, darlin’, an’ is it come 
to this? Oh, did we ever complain or 
grumble about all we suffered, while 
we had you with us? no we wouldn't. 
What was our sufferins, father dear ? 
Nothing. But oh, nothing ever broke 
our hearts, or troubled us, but to see 
you in sich sorrow.” 

‘*Tt’s thrue, Mary darlin’; you wor 
all a blessin’ to me; but I feel, threa- 
sure of my heart, that my sorrows 
won't be long before your eyes; my 
sorrows an’ my cares will soon be over. 
It’s about Tom I came back. Och, 
sure I didn’t care what he or we might 
suffer, if it had plaised God to lave 
him in his senses; but maybe now he’s 
happier than we are. Tell him—if he 
can understand it, or when he does un- 
derstand it—that I lave my blessin’ 
and God's blessin’ with him for ever- 
more—for evermore ; an’ with you all; 
an’ with you, too, young woman—for 
evermore, amin! And now come; I 
submit myself to the will of my mar- 
ciful Saviour.” 

He looked up to heaven as he spoke, 
his two hands raised aloft ; after which 
he covered his venerable head, and, 
with this pious and noble instance of 
resignation, did the affectionate old 
man proceed, as well as his feeble 
limbs could support him, to the county 
prison, accompanied by his pious and 
truly Christian wife. 

As the men were about to go, he 
who had addressed Sarah so rudely, 
approached her with as much regret 
on his face as its hardened and habi- 
tual indifference to human misery could 
express, and said, tapping her on the 
shoulder— 

‘I was rather rough to you, jist 
now, my purty girl—an’ by japers, 
it’s you that is the purty girl—I dunna, 
by the way, how the ould Black Pro- 
het came by the likes o’ you; but, 
then, he was a handsome vagabond in 
hhis day, himself, an’ you are like him.” 

" What do you want to say?” she 
asked, impatiently ; “but stand out. 
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side, I won’t spake to you here—your 
voice would waken a corpse. Tove, 
now,” she added, having gone out upon 
the causeway, ‘‘ what is it?” 

“Why, devil a thing,” he replied ; 
‘only that you’re a betther girl than 
I tuck you to be. It’s a pitiful case, 
this—a woful case, at his time o’ life. 
Be heaventhers, but I’d rather a thou- 
sand times see the Black Boy, your 
own precious father, swing, than this 
poor ould man,” 

A moment’s temporary fury was vi- 
sible, but she paused, and it passed 
away ; after which she returned slowly 
and thoughtfully into the cabin. 

It is unnecessary to say, that almost 
immediately the general rumour of 
Dalton’s arrest for the murder had 
gone through the whole parish, toge- 
ther with the fact, that it was upon 
the evidence of the Black Prophet and 
Red Rody Duncan—that the proof of 
it had been brought home to him, 
Upon the former occasion there had 
been nothing against him, but such 
circumstances of strong suspicion as 


justified the neighbouring magistrates 


in having him taken into custody. On 
this, however, the two men were ready 
to point out the identical spot where 
the body had been buried, and to iden- 
tify it as that of Bartholomew Sullivan. 
Nothing remained, therefore, now that 
Dalton was in custody, but to hold an 
inquest upon the remains, and to take 
the usual steps for the trial of Dalton 
at the following assizes, which were 
not very far distant. Indeed, notwith- 
standing the desolation that prevailed 
throughout the country, and in spite 
of the care and sorrow which disease 
and death brought home to so many in 
the neighbourhood, there was a very 
general feeling of compassion expe- 
rienced for poor old Dalton and his af- 
flicted family. And amongst those 
who sympathized with them, there was 
scarcely one who expressed himself 
more strongly upon the subject than 
Mr. Travers, the head agent of the 
property on which they had lived, es- 
pecially upon contrasting the exten- 
sive farm and respectable residence, 
from which their middleman landlord 
had so harshly and unjustly ejected 
them, with the squalid usakin which 
they then endured such a painful and 
pitiable existence. This gentleman 
had come to the neighbourhood, in or- 
der to look closely into the condition 


of the property which had been en- 
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trusted to his management, in conse- 
quence of a great number of leases 
having expired; some of which had 
been held by extensive and wealthy 
middlemen, among the latter of whom 
was our friend, Dick o’ the Grange. 
The estate was the property of an 
English nobleman, who derived an 
income of thirty-two or thirty-three 
thousand a-year from it; and who, 
though as landlords went, was not, in 
many respects, a bad one, yet when 
called upon to aid in relieving the mi- 
sery of those from whose toil he drew 
so large an income, did actually remit 
back the munificent sum of one hun- 
dred pounds!* The agent, himself, 
was one of those men who are capable 
of a just, but not of a generous action. 
He could, for instance, sympathize 
with the frightful condition of the 
eople—but to contribute to their re- 
ief was no part of his duty. Yet he 
was not a bad man. In his transac- 
tions with his lordship’s tenantry, he 
was fair, impartial, and considerate. 
Wherever he could do a good turn, or 
render a service, without touching his 
purse, he would do it. He had, it is 
true, very little intercourse with the 
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poorer class of under-tenants ; but, 
whenever circumstances happened to 
bring them before him, they found 
him a hard, just man, who paid atten- 
tion to their complaints, but who, in 
a case of doubt, always preferred the 
interests of his employer, or his own, 
to theirs. He had received many 
complaints and statements against the 
middlemen who resided upon the pro- 
perty, and he had duly and carefully 
considered them. His present visit, 
therefore, proceeded from a determi- 
nation to look closely into the state 
and condition of the general tenantry, 
by which he meant as well those who 
derived immediately from the head 
landlord, as those who held under mid. 
dlemen. One virtue he possessed, 
which, in an agent, deserves every 
praise: he was inaccessible to bribery 
on the one hand, or flattery on the 
other ; and he never permitted his re- 
ligious or political principles to dege. 
nerate into prejudice, so far as to in- 
terfere with the impartial discharge of 
his duty. Such was Robert James 
Travers, Esq., and we only wish that 
every agent in the country at large 
would follow his example. 


THE BOX—FRIENDLY DIALOGUE BETWEEN 


JEMMY BRANIGAN AND THE PEDLAR. 


Tue next morning but one after the 
committal of Condy Dalton, the strange 
woman who had manifested such an 
anxious interest in the recovery of 
the Tobacco-Box, was seated at her 
humble fireside, in a larger and more 
convenient cottage than that which 
we have described, where she was soon 
joined by Charley Hanlon, who had 
already made it so comfortable and 
convenient, that she was able to con- 
tribute something towards her own 
support, by letting what are termed 
in the country parts of Ireland “ Dry 
Lodgings.” Her only lodger upon 
this occasion was our friend the ped- 
lar, who had been domiciled with her 
ever since his arrival in the neigh- 
bourhood, and whose principal traffic, 
we may observe, consisted in pur- 
chasing the flowing and luxuriant 
heads of hair which necessity on the 





* A recent fact. 


one hand, and fear of fever on the 
other, induced the country maidens 
to part with. This traffic, indeed, 
was very general during the period 
we are describing, the fact being that 
the poor people, especially the females, 
had conceived a notion, and not a 
very unreasonable one, that a large 
crop of hair not only predisposed them 
to the fever which then prevailed, 
but rendered their recovery from it 
more difficult. These notions, to be 
sure, resulted naturally enough from 
the treatment which medical men 
found it necessary to adopt in dealing 
with it—every one being aware that 
in order to relieve the head, whether 
by blister or other application, it is 
necessary to remove the hair. Be 
this, however, as it may, it is our 
duty to state here that the traffic we 
allude to was very general, and that 
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many a lovely and luxuriant crop 
came under the shears of the ped- 
lars who then strolled through the 
country. 

« Afther all, aunt,” said Hanlon, 
after having bidden her good morrow, 
* I’m afeard it was a foolish weakness 
to depend upon a dhrame. I see 
nothing clear in the business yet. 
Here now we have got the Box, an’ 
what are we the nearer to the dis- 
covery?” 

* Well,” replied his aunt, for in 
that relation she stood to him, “is it 
nothing to get even that? Sure we 
know now that it was his, an’ do you 
think that M‘Gowan, or as they call 
him the Black Prophet, would be in 
sich a state to get it—an’ his wife, 
too, it seems—unless there was some 
raison on their part beyond the com- 
mon, to come at it ?” 

“It’s a dark business altogether ; 
but arn’t we thrown out of all trace 
of itin the mane time? Jist when 
we thought ourselves on the straight 
road to the discovery, it turns out to 
be another an’ a different murdher 
entirely—the murdher of one Sul- 
livan.” 

At this moment, the pedlar, who 
had been dressing himself in another 
small apartment, made his appearance, 
just in time to catch his concluding 
words. 

« An’ now,” Hanlon added, “ it ap- 
pears that Sullivan’s body has been 
found at last. The Black Prophet 
and Rody Duncan knows all about the 
murdher, an’ can prove the act home 
to Condy Dalton, and identify the 
body, they say, besides.” 

The pedlar looked at the speakers 
with a face of much curiosity and 
interest, then mused for a time, and 
at length took a turn or two about 
the floor, after which he sat down and 
began to drum his fingers on the 
little table that had been placed for 
breakfast. 

“ Afther I get my breakfast,” he 
said at length, “I'll thank you to 
let me know what I have to pay. 
It’s not my intention to stop undher 
this roof any longer; I don’t think 
I'd be overly safe.” 

“ Safe!—arra why so?” asked the 
woman. 

«¢ Why,” he replied, “ever since I 
came here, you have done nothing but 
collogue—collogue an’ whisper, an’ 
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lay your heads together, an’ divil a 
syllable can I hear that hasn’t mur- 
dher at the front an’ rair of it—either 
spake out or get me my bill. If 
you're of that stamp, it’s time for 
me to thravel; not that I’m so rich 
as to make it worth any body's while 
to take the mouthful of wind out o’ 
me that’s in me. What do you mane 
by this discoorse ?” 

** May God rest the sowls of the 
dead!” replied the woman, “ but it’s 
not for nothing we talk as we do, an’ 
if you knew but all, you wouldn’t 
think so.” 

** Very likely,” he replied, in a dry 
but dissatisfied voice; may be, sure 
enough, that the more I’d know of 
it, the less I’d like of it~here now 
is a man named Sullivan—Barny, or 
Bill, or Bartley, or some sieh name, 
that has been murdhered, an’ it seems 
the murdherer was sent to gaol yes- 
therday evenin’—the villain! Get me 
my bill, I say, it’s an unsafe neigh- 
bourhood, an’ I'll take myself out of 
it, while I’m able.” 

“It’s not widout raison we talk of 
murdher, then,” replied the woman. 

“Faith may be so—get me my bill 
then I bid you, an’ in the mane time, 
let me have my breakfast. As it is, 
I tell you both that I carry no nioney 
to signify about me.” 

“Tell him the truth, aunt,” said 
Hanlon, “ there’s no use in lyin’ 
under his suspicion wrongfully, or 
allowin’ him to lave your little place 
for no raison.” 

** The truth is, then,” she proceeded, 
throwing the corner of her apron over 
her left shoulder, and rocking her- 
self to and fro, “that this young 
man had a dhrame some time ago—he 
dremt that a near an’ dear friend of 
his an’ of mine too, that was mur- 
dhered in this neighbourhood, appeared 
to him, an’ that he desired him to go 
of a sartin night, at the hour of mid- 
night, to a stone near this, called 
the Grey Stone, an’ that he would 
there get a clew to the murdher.” 

* Well, an’ did he ?” 

“He went—an’—but you had bet- 
ther tell it yourself, avillish,” she ad- 
ded, addressing Hanlon; “ you know 
it best.” 

The pedlar instantly fixed his anxious 
and lively eyes on the young man, in- 
timating that he looked to him for 
the rest of the story. 
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« I went,” proceeded Hanlon, “ and 
you shall hear every thing that hap- 
pened.” 

It is unnecessary for us, however, to 
go over the same ground a second 
time. Hanlon minutely detailed to him 
all that had taken place at the Grey 
Stone, precisely as it occurred, if we al- 
low foraslight exaggeration occasioned 
by his terrors, and the impressions of 
supernatural manifestation which they 
left upon his imagination. 

The pedlar heard all the circum- 
stances with an astonishment which 
changed his whole bearing into that 
of deep awe and the most breathless 
attention. The previous eccentricity 
of his manner by degrees abandoned 
him ; and as Hanlon proceeded, he 
frequently looked at him in a state of 
abstraction, then raised his eyes to- 
wards heaven, uttering, from time to 
time, “ Marciful Father !”—“ Heaven 
presarve us!”—* Saints above us!” 
and such like, thus accompanying him 
by a running comment of exclamations 
as he went along. 

s¢ Well,” said he, when Hanlon had 
concluded, “surely the hand of God 
is in this business ; you may take that 
for granted.” 

**] would fain hope as much,” re- 
plied Hanlon; “but as matthers stand 
now, we're nearly as far from it as 
ever. Instead of gettin’ any knowledge 
of the murdherer we want to discover, 
it proves to be the murdherer of Sul- 
livan that has been found out.” 

*‘ Of Sullivan!” heexclaimed ; “ well, 
to be sure—oh, ay—well, sure that 
same is something; but, in the mean- 
time, will you let me look at this Box 
you spoke of? I feel a curosity tosee it.” 

Hanlon rose, and taking the Box 
from a small deal chest which was 
strongly locked, placed it in the ped- 
lar’s hands. After examining it close- 
ly for about half a minute, they could 
observe that he got very pale, and 
his hands began to tremble, as he held 
and turned it about in a manner that 
was very remarkable. 

** Do you say,” he asked, in an agi- 
tated voice, “ that you have no manes 
of tracin’ this murdher ?” 

«* None more than what we’ve tould 

ou.” 

** Did this Box belong to the mur- 
dhered man?—I mane do you think 
he had it about him at the time of his 
death ?” 
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* Ay, an’ for some time before it,” 
replied the woman. “ It’s all belong- 
in’ to him that we can find now.” 

«‘ And you got it in the keeping of 
this M‘Gowan, the Black Prophet, 
you say ?” 

“ We did,” replied the woman, 
“ from his daughter at all events.” 

“Who is this Black Prophet?” he 
asked ; “or what is he? for that comes 
nearer the mark. Where did he come 
from, where does he live, an’ what way 
does he earn his bread ?” 

** The boy here,” she replied, point- 
ing to Hanlon, “can tell you that 
betther than I can ; for, although I’ve 
been at his place three or four times, 
I never laid eyes on him yet.” 

‘* Well,” continued the pedlar, “you 
have both a right to be thankful that 
you tould me this. I now see the 
hand of God in the whole Business. I 
know this Box, an’ I can tell you 
something that will surprize you more 
than that. Listen—but wait—I hear 
somebody’s foot. No matther—I’ll 
surprize you both by-an’-bye.” 

** God save all here,” said the voice 
of our friend, Jemmy Branigan, who 
immediately entered. ‘In throth, 
this change is for the betther, at any 
rate,’”’ said he, looking at the house ; 
“T gave you a lift wid the masther 
yesterday,” he added, turning to 
the woman, “I think I'll get him to 
throw the ten shillins off—he as 
good as promised me he would.” 

‘* Masther!” exclaimed the pedlar, 
bitterly —* oh, thin, it’s he that’s the 
divil’s masther, by all accounts, an’ the 
divil’s landlord, too. Be me sowl, 
he'll get a warm corner down here ;” 
and as he uttered the words, he very 
significantly stamped with his heel, to 
intimate the geographical position of 
the place alluded to. 

** It would be only manners to wait 
till your opinion’s axed of him,” re- 
plied Jemmy; “so mind your pack, 
you poor sprissaun, or when you do 
spake, endaivour to know something 
of what you're discoorsin’ about, 

Masther, indeed! Divil take your im- 
pidence !” 

** He’s a scourge to the counthry,” 
continued the pedlar ; ‘ a worse land- 
lord never faced the sun.” 

‘* That’s what we call in this part of 
the counthry—a lie,” replied Jemmy. 
“Do you undherstand what that 
manes ?” 
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«« No man knows what an outrageous 
ould blackguard he is betther than 
yourself,” proceeded the pedlar ; * an’ 
Soe he harrishes the poor.” 

« That's ditto repeated,” responded 
Jemmy ; “you're improvin’—but tell 
me now do you know any one that he 
harrished ?” 

This was indeed a hazardous ques- 
tion on the part of Jemmy, who, by 
the way, put it solely upon the pre- 
sumption of the pedlar’s ignorance of 
Dick's proceedings as a landlord, in 
consequence of his (the pedlar) being a 
stranger. 

«* Who did you ever know that he 
harrished, i’ you please ?” 

** Look at the Daltons,” replied the 
other ; ‘ what do you call his conduct 
to them?” 

Jemmy, who, whenever he felt him- 
self deficiefit in truth, always made up 
for the want of it by warmth of tem. 
per, now turned shortly upon his anta- 
gonist, and replied, in a spirit very 
wide of the argument— 

«What do I call his conduct to 
them? What do you call the nose on 
your face, my codger? Divil a sich 
an impident crature ever [ met.” 

«It would be no wondher that the 
curse o’ God would come on him for 
his thratement of that unfortunate and 
respectable family,” responded the 
pedlar. 

« The curse o’ God knows where to 
fall best,” replied Jemmy, “or it’s not 
in the county jail ould Condy Dalton 
’ud be for murdher this day.” 

« But,” returned the other, “ isn’t 
ita disgraceful thing to be, as they 
say he and yourself is, a pair o’ 
scourges in the hands o’ God for your 
fellow-cratures ; an’ in throth you're 
both fit for it, by all accounts.” 

“ Troth,” replied Jemmy, whose 
gall was fast rising, “it’s a scourge 
wid nine tails to it ought to go to your 
back. The Daltons desarved all they 
got at his hands; an’ the same pack 
was never any thing else than a hot- 
brained crew, that ‘ud knock you on 
the head to-day, and groan over you 
to-morrow. He sarved them right, 
an’ he’s a liar that says to the con- 
trairy; so if you have a pocket for 
that, put it in it.” 

Jemmy, in fact, was now getting 
rapidly into a towering passion, for it 
mattered little how high in violence 
his own pitched battles with Dick ran, 
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he never suffered, nor could suffer a hu- 
man being to abuse his master behind 
his back, but himself. So confirmed, 
however, by habit, was his spirit of 
contradiction, that had the pedlar be- 
gun to praise Dick, Jemmy would im- 
mediately have attacked him without 
remorse, and scarcely left a rag of his 
character together. 

“It’s a shame for you,” proceeded 
the pedlar, “to defend an ould sinner 
like him ; but then as there’s a pair of 
you, that’s not unnatural ; every rogue 
will back his brother. I could name 
the place, any way, that'll hould you 
both yet.” 

An’ I could,” replied. Jemmy, 
‘* name the piece o’ machinery that'll be 
apt to hould you, if you give the masther 
anymore abuse. Whether you'll grow 
in it or not, is more than I know, but 
be me sowl, we'll plant you there any 
how. Do you know what the stocks 
means? Faith many a spare hour 
you've sarved there, I go bail, that is, 
when you had nothing else to do—an’ 
by way of raycreation jist.” 

* Ah,” said the pedlar, “listen how 
he sticks to the ould villain—but sure, 
if you put any other two blisthers to- 
together, they'll do the same.” 

**My own opinion is,” observed 
Hanlon’s aunt, “ that it’s a pity of the 
Daltons, at any rate. Every one feels 
for them —but still the hand o’ God 
an’ his curse, I’m afeard, is upon 
them.” 

* An’ that’s more, maybe, than you 
know,” replied Jemmy. “ May be 
God's only punishin’ them bekase he 
loves them. It’s good to have our 
sufferins in this world.” 

* Afther all,” said the pedlar, “ I’m 
afeard myself, too, that the wrath o’ 
the Almighty has marked them out. 
Indeed, I’m sure of it.” 

‘¢ An’, may be that’s not the only lie 
you're sure of,” replied Jemmy. “ It's 
a subject, any way, you don’t undher- 
stand. No,” he proceeded, “ by all 
accounts, Charley, it would wring any 
one’s heart to see him taken away in 
his ould age from his miserable family 
an’ childre, and then he’s so humble, 
too, and so resigned to the will an’ 
way 0’ God. He’s lyin’ ill in the jail. 
I seen him yestherday—I went to see 
him, an’ to say whatever I could to 
comfort him. God pity his grey 
hairs! _an’—hem—have compassion on 
him and his this day!” 
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The poor fellow’s heart could stand 
the sudden contemplation of Dalton’s 
sorrows no longer—and on uttering 
the last words he fairly wept. 

* If | had known what it was about,” 
he proceeded; “ but that ould scoun- 
drel of a Prophet—ay, an’ that other 
ould scoundrel of a masther o’ mine— 
hem—ay—whish—hut—what am I say- 
in’?—but if I had known it, it ud go 
hard but I'd give him a lift—so as that 
he might get out o° the way, at any 
rate.” 

“ Ay,” said the pedlar, “at any 
rate, indeed—faith, you may well say 
it; but I say, that at any rate he’ll be 
hanged as sure as he murdhered 
Sullivan, and as sure as he did, that he 
may swing, I pray this day !” 

‘I'll hould no more discourse wid 
that circulatin’ vagabone,”’ replied 
Jemmy; “I’m a Christian man—a 
peaceable man; an’ I know what my 
religion ordhers me to do when I meet 
the likes of him—an’ that is when he 
houlds the one cheek towardst me to 
give him a sound Christian rap upon 
the other. So to the devil I pitch you, 
you villain, sowl and body, an’ that’s 
the worst I wish you, If you choose 
to be unchristian, be so; but, be me 
sowl, Ili not set you the example. 
Charley,” “he proceeded, addressing 
Hanlon, “1 was sent for you in a hurry. 
Masther Dick wants you, and so does 
Red Rody—the villain ! and | tell you 
to take care of him, for, like that 
vagabone, Judas, he’d kiss you this 
minute and betray you the next.” 

“] b’lieve you're purty near the 
truth,” replied Hanlon, ‘an’ I'll surely 
have my eye about me,” 

* Do,” replied Jemmy, “ but I was 
near forgettin’—it seems the Crowner 
of the county is sick, an’ there can’t be 
an inquest held till he recovers, if he 
ever does recover; an’ if it ud sarve 
poor ould Dalton, that he never may, 
I pray God this day!—come away, 
you'll be killed for stayin’.” 

Just then, young Henderson himself 
called Hanlon forth, who, after some 
conversation with him, turned towards 
the garden, where he held a second 
conference with Red Rody, who, on 
leaving him appeared in excellent 
spirits, and kept winking and nodding, 
with a kind of burlesque good humour, 
at every one whom he knew, until he 
reached home. 

In this state stood the incidents of 
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our narrative, suspended for some time 
by the illness of the coroner, when Mr: 
Travers, himself a magistrate, came to 
the head inn of the county town in 
which he always put up, and where 
he held his office. He had for se. 
veral days previously gone over the 
greater portion of the estate, and in- 
spected the actual condition of the 
tenantry on it. It is unnecessary to 
say that he was grieved at the painful 
consequences of the middleman system, 
and of subletting in general. Where- 
ever he went, he found the soil in 
many places covered with hordes of 
pauper occupants, one holding under 
another in a series that diminished from 
bad to worse in everything but num- 
bers, until he arrived at a state of des- 
titution that was absolutely disgraceful 
to humanity. And what rendered this 
state of things doubly painful and 
anomalous was the fact, that whilst 
these starving wretches lived upon his 
employer’s property, they had no 
claim on him as a landlord, nor could 
he recognize them as tenants. It is 
true that these miserable creatures, 
located upon small patches of land, 
were obliged to pay their rents to the 
little tyrant who was over them, and 
he again, probably, to a still more im- 
portant little tyrant, and so on; but 
whenever it happened that the direct 
tenant, or any one of the series, neglect- 
ed to pay his or their rent, of course 
the landlord had no other remedy 
than to levy it from off the soil, thus 
rendering it by no means an unfre- 
quent case that the small occupiers 
who owed nothing to him or those 
above them, were forced to see their 
property applied to the payment of the 
head rent, in consequence of the inabi- 
lity, neglect, or dishonesty of the mid- 
dleman, or some other subordinate in- 
dividual from whom they held. — This 
was a state of things which Mr. Tra- 
vers wished to abolish, but to do so, 
without inflicting injury, however un- 
intentional, or occasioning harshness to 
the people, was a matter not merely 
difficult but impossible. 

As we are not, however, writing: a 
treatise upon the management of pro- 
perty, we shall confine ourselves simply 
to the circumstances only of such of 
the tenants as have enacted a part in 
our narrative. 

About a week had now elapsed since 
the abusive contest between Jemmy> 
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Branigan and the pedlar, the coroner 
was beginning to recover, and Charley 
Hanlon’s aunt had disappeared alto- 
gether from the neighbourhood. Pre- 
vious to her departure, however, she, 
her nephew, and the pedlar, had seve- 
ral close, and apparently interesting 
conferences, into which their parish 
priest, the Rev. Anthony Devlin, was 
ultimately admitted. It was clear, in- 
deed, that whatever secret the pedlar 
communicated, had inspired both Han- 
Jon and his aunt with fresh energy in 
their attempts to discover the mur- 
derer of their relative ; and there could 
be little doubt that the woman’s disap. 
pearance from the scene of its perpe- 
tration was in some way connected with 
the steps they were taking to bring 
everything connected with it to light. 
Travers, already acquainted with 
the committal of old Dalton, as he was 


with all the circumstances of his de-* 


cline and eviction from his farm, was 
sitting in his office, about twelve o'clock, 
when our friend, the pedlar, bearing a 
folded paper in his hand, presented 
himself, with a request that he might 
be favoured with a private jnterview. 
This, without any difficulty, was grant- 
ed, and the following dialogue took 
place between them :— 

“Well, my good friend,” said the 
agent ; “what is the nature of this 

rivate business of yours ?” 

«¢ Why, plase your honour, it’s a pe- 
tition in favour of ould Condy Dalton.” 

** A petition! Of what use is a pe- 
tition to Dalton? Is he not now in 
gaol, on a charge of murder? You 
would not have me attempt to obstruct 
the course of justice, would you? The 
man will get a fair trial, I hope.” 

** I hope so, your honour ; but this 
petition is not about the crime the un- 
fortunate man is in for ; it’s an humble 
prayer to your honour, hopin’ you 
might restore him—or, I ought rather 
to say, his poor family, to the farm that 
they wor so cruelly put out of. Will 

our honour read it, sir, and look into 
it; becaise, at any rate, it sets forth 
too common a case.” 

“Tam partly acquainted with the 
circumstances, already; however, let 
me see the paper.” 

The pedlar placed it in Mr. Tra- 
vers’ hands, who, on looking over it, 
read, somewhat to his astonishment, as 
follows :— 


* The humble Petition of Cornelius 
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Dalton, to his Honour, Mr. John 
Robert Travers, Esq., on behalf of 
himself, his Wife, and his afflicted 
Family ; now lying in a state of 
almost superhuman Destitution—by 
Eugenius M‘Grane, Philomath and 
classical Instructor in the learned 
Languages of Latin, English, and 
the Hibernian Vernacular, with an 
inceptive Initiation into the Rudi- 
ments of Greek, as far as the Gospel 
of St. John the Divine; attended 
with copious Disquisitions on the 
relative Merits of moral and phy- 
sical Philosophy, as contrasted with 
the pusillanimous Lectures of that 
Ignoramus of the first Water, 
Phadrick M‘Swagger, falsely calling 
himself Philomath—cum multis aliis 
quos enumerare longum est : 


« Humpty SHeweTH— 

«*That Cornelius Dalton, late of 
Cargah, gentleman agriculturist, held 
a farm of sixty-six Irish acres, under 
the Right Honourable (the reverse could 
be proved with sound and legitimate 
logic) Lord Mollyborough, an absentee 
nobleman, and proprietor of the Tul- 
lystretchem estate. That the said 
Cornelius Dalton entered upon’ the 
farm of Cargah, with a handsome ca- 
pital and abundant stock, as became 
a man bent on improving it, for both 
the intrinsic and external edification 
and comfort of himself and family. 
That the rent was originally very high ; 
and, upon complaint of this, several 
well indited remonstrances, urged with 
most persuasive and enthusiastic elo- 
quence, as the inditer hereof can tes- 
tify, were most insignificantly and su- 

erciliously disregarded. That the said 
Mtr. Cornelius Dalton persisted, not- 
withstanding this great act of con- 
temptuosity and discouragement to his 
creditable and industrious endeavours, 
to expend, upon the aforesaid farm, in 
solid and valuable improvements, a 
sum of seven hundred pounds and up- 
wards, in building, draining, enclosing, 
and manuring—all of which improve- 
ments transcendantly elevated the va- 
lue of the farm in question, as the 
whole rational population of the coun- 
try could depose to—me ipso teste quo- 
que. That when this now highly emen- 
dated tenement was brought to the 
best condition of excellence of which 
it was susceptible, the middleman land- 
lord—ve wmiseris agricolis! —called 
upon him for an elevation of rent, 
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which was reluctantly complied with, 
under’ the tyrannical alternative of 
threatened ejection, incarceration of 
cattle, &c., &c., and many other pro- 
ceedings equally inhuman and iniqui- 
tous. That this rack-rent, being now 
more than the land could pay, began 
to paralyze the efforts, and deteriorate 
the condition of the said Mr. Corne- 
lius Dalton; and which, being conca- 
tenated with successive failures in his 
crops, and mortality among his cattle, 
occasioned him, as it were, to retro- 
gradate from his former state ; and in 
the course of a few calamitous years, 
to decline, by melancholy gradations 
and oppressive treatment from Rich- 
ard chen Esq., J.P., his land- 
lord, to a state of painful struggle 
and poverty. That the said Richard 
Henderson, Esq., J.P., his unworthy 
landlord, having been offered a still 
higher rent, from a miserable disciple, 
named Darby Skinadre, among others, 
unfeelingly availed himself of Dalton’s 
res anguste—and under plea of his pri- 
vileges as a landlord, levied an exe- 
cution upon his property, auctioned 
him out, and expelled him from the 
farm ; thus turning a respectable man 
and his family, hopeless and house- 
less, beggars upon the world, to en- 
dure misery and destitution. That 
the said Mr. Cornelius Dalton, now 
plain Corney Dalton—for vile po- 
verty humilifies even the name—or 
rather his respectable family, among 
whom, facile princeps, for piety and un- 
shaken trust in her Redeemer, stands 
his truly unparalleled wife, are lying 
in a damp wet cabin within about two 
hundred perches of his former resi- 
dence, groaning with the agonies of 
hunger, destitution, dereliction, and 
disease, in such a state of complicated 
and multiform misery as rarely falls to 
the lot of human eyes to witness. That 
the burthen and onus of this peti- 
tion is, to humbly supplicate that Mr, 
Cornelius Dalton, or rather his afflict- 
ed and respectable family, may be re- 
instated in their farm aforesaid, or if 
not, that Richard Henderson, a 
senior, J. P. may be compelled to swal- 
low such a titillating emetic from the 
head landlord as shall compel him to 
eructate to this oppressed and plunder- 
ed man all the money he expended in 
making improvements, which remain 
to augment the value of the farm, but 
which, at the same time, were the 
means of — himself Be his most 
respectable family ; for, asthe bard says, 
Vou. XXVIII-—No. 166. 
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‘sic vos non vobis,’ &c. &e. Of the 
remainder of this appropriate quota- 
tion, your honour cannot be incogni- 
zant, or any man who has had the ad- 
vantage of being college-bred, as every 
true gentleman, or ‘homo factus ad 
unguem’ must have, otherwise he fails 
to come under this category. And 
your petitioner will ever pray.” 

«« Are you the Mr. Eugenius Ma- 
grane,” asked the agent, ‘‘who drew 
up this extraordinary document?” 

«No, your honour ; I’m only merely 
a friend to the Daltons, although a 
stranger in the neighbourhood.” 

‘*But what means have Dalton or 
his family, granting that he escapes 
from this charge of murder that’s 
against him, of stocking or working so 
large a farm? I am aware myself that 
the contents of this petition, with all 
its pedantry, are too true.” 

**But consider, sir, that he sunk 
seven hundre pounds in it, an’ that, 
according to every thing like fair play, 
he ought either to get his farm again, 
at a raisonable rate, or the money that 
raised its value for the landlord, back 
again ;«sure that’s but fair, your ho- 
nour.” 

‘*T am not here to discuss the mora- 
lity of the subject, my good friend, 
neither do I question the truth of your 
argument, simply as you put it. I 
only say, that what you ask, is imprac- 
ticable. You probably know not Dick 
o’ the Grange, for you say you area 
stranger—if you did, you would not 
put yourself to the trouble of getting 
even a petition for such a purpose 
written.” 

‘* It’s a hard case, your honour,” 

‘¢ It isa hard case ; but the truth is, 
I see nothing that can be done for the 
Daltons. To talk of putting a family, 
in such a state as they are now in, back 
again, upon such a farm, is stark non- 
sense—without stock or capital of any 
kind—the thing is ridiculous.” 

‘* But suppose they had stock and 
capital.” 

‘* Why, then they certainly would 
have the best right to the farm—but 
where’s the use of talking about stock or 
capital, so far as they are concerned?” 

**T wish your honour would inter- 
fare for an oppressed and ill-treated 
family against as great a rogue, by all 
accounts, as ever broke bread—I wish 
you would make me first sure that 
they’d get their farm.” 

“‘ To what purpose, I say?” 

*¢ Why, sir, for a raison Ihave. If 

2k 
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our honour will make me sure that 
they'll get their land again, that’s all I 
want.” 

«* What is your reason? Have you 
capital, and are you willing to assist 
them ?” 

The pedlar shook his head. 

** Ts it the likes o’ me, your honour ? 
No, but maybe it might be made up for 
them some way.” 

“*T believe,” said the agent, ‘‘ that 
your intentions are good; only that 
they are altogether impracticable. 
However, a thought strikes me. Go to 
Dick o’ the Grange, and lay your case 
before him. Ask a new lease for your 
friends, the Daltons—of course he won't 
give it; but at all events, come back 
4o me, and let me know, as nearly in 
his own words as you can, what answer 
he will give you ; go now, that is all I 
can do for you in the matter.” 

‘¢ Barrin’ this, your honour, that set 
in case the poor heartbroken Daltons 
wor to get capital some way.” 


CHAPTER XXIII.——DARBY IN 


Tae mild and gentle Mave Sullivan, 
with all her natural grace and unob- 
trusive modesty, was yet like many of 
the fair daughters of her country, pos- 
sessed of qualities which frequently lie 
dormant in the heart until some trying 
calamity or startling event of more 
than ordinary importance, awakens 
them into life and action. Indeed, 
any one in the habit of observing the 
world may have occasionally noticed, 
that even within the range of his own 

uaintances, there has been many a 
quiet and apparently diffident girl, 
without pretence or affectation of any 
kind, who, when some unexpected and 
stunning blow has fallen either upon 
herself or upon some one within the 
circle of her affections, has manifested 
a spirit so resolute or a devotion so 
heroic, that she has at once constituted 
herself the lofty example whom all ad- 
mire and endeavour to follow. The 
unrecorded calamities of ordinary life 
and the annals of human affection, as 
they occur from day to day around us, 
are full of such noble instances of cou- 
rage and self-sacrifice on the part of 
woman for the sake of those who are 
dear to her. Dear, holy, and heroic 
woman! how frequently do we who 
too often sneer at your harmless vani- 
ties and foibles, forget the light by 
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‘*Perhaps,” said Travers, interrupt- 
ing him, ‘‘ you can assist them.” 

«Oh, if I could!—no but set in case, 
as I said, that it was to be forthcomin’, 
you persave. Me!—oh, the Lord 
than J was able!” 

** Very well,” replied the other, anx- 
ious to rid himself of the pedlar, ‘‘ that 
willdo now. You are, I perceive, one 
of those good-natured, speculating crea- 
tures, who are anxious to give hope and 
comfort to every one. The world has 
many like you ; and it often happens, 
that when some good fortune does 
throw the means of doing good into 
your power, you turn out to bea poor 
vitiful, miserable crew, without actual 
heart or feeling. Good bye, now. I 
have no more time to spare—try Dick 
o’ the Grange himself, and let me know 
his answer.” 

So saying, he rang the bell, and our 
friend the pedlar, by no means satisfied 
with the success of his interview, took 
his leave. 


DANGER—NATURE TRIUMPHS. 


which your love so often dispels the 
darkness of our affliction, and the ten- 
derness with which your delicious sym- 
pathy charms our sorrows and our suf- 
ferings to rest, when nothing else can 
succeed in giving us one moment’s con- 
solation ! 

The situation of the Daltons, toge- 
ther with the awful blow which fell 
upon them at a period of such un- 
exampled misery, had now become 
the melancholy topic of conversation 
among their neighbours, most, if not 
all, of whom were, however, so pain- 
fully absorbed in their own individual 
afflictions either of death, or famine, or 
illness, as to be able to render them 
no assistance. Such as had typhus in 
their own families were incapable of 
attending to the wants or distresses of 
others, and such as had not, acting 
under the general terror of contagion 
which prevailed, avoided the sick 
houses as they would a plague. 

On the morning after old Dalton’s 
removal to prison, Jerry Sullivan and 
his family were all assembled around 
a dull fire, the day being, as usual, so 
wet that it was impossible to go out 
unless upon some matter of unusual 
importance ; there was little said, for 
although they had hitherto escaped the 
fever, still their sufferings and strug- 
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gles were such as banished cheerful- 
ness from among them. Mave ap- 

more pale and dejected than 
they had ever yet seen her, and it was 
noticed by one or two of the family, 
that she had been occasionally weeping 
in some remote corner of the house 
where she thought she might do so 
without being observed. 

**Mave dear,” said her father, 
‘*what is the matter wid you? You 
look, darlin’, to be in very low spirits 
to-day, Were you cryin’?” 

She raised her large innocent eyes 
upon him, and they instantly filled 
with tears. 

“TI can’t keep it back from you, 
father,” she replied, ‘let me do as I 
will—an’ oh, father dear, when we 
look out upon the world that’s in it, 
an’ when we see how the hand o’ God 
is takin’ away so many from among us, 
and when we see how the people ever 
where is sufferin’ and strugglin’ wit 
so much—how one is here this day, and 


in a week to come in the presence of 


their Judge! Oh, surely, when we 
see all the doins of death and distress 
about us, we ought to think that it’s no 
time to harbonr hatred or any other 
bad or unchristian feelin’ in our 
hearts !’’ 

‘It is not indeed, darlin’ ; an’ I 
hope nobody here does.” 

‘*No,” she replied; and as she spoke, 
the vibrations of sorrow and of sympa- 
thy shook her naturally sweet voice 
into that tender expression which 
touches the heart of the hearer with 
such singular power—‘no, father,” 
she proceeded, ‘I hope not; religion 
teaches us a different lesson—not only 
to forgive our enemies, but to return 
good for evil.” 

‘* Tt does, achora machree,” replied 
her father, whose eyes expressed a kind 
of melancholy pride, as he contempla- 
ted his beautiful but sorrowful looking 
girl, giving utterance to truths whic 
added an impressive and elevated cha- 
racter to her beauty. 

‘Young and ould, achushla ma- 
chree, is fallin’ about us in every direc- 
tion; but may the Father of Mercy 
spare you to us, my darlin’ child, for if 
any thing was to happen you, where— 
oh, where, could we look upon your 
aiquil, or find any thing that could 
console us for your loss ?” 

«If it’s my fate to go, father, I'll go, 
an’ if it isn’t, God will take care of me; 
whatever comes, I’m resigned to his 
will.” 
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‘* Ay, dear, an’ you ever wor, too— 
and for the same raison, God’s blessin’ 
will be upon you ; but what makes 
you look so low, avourneen? I trust in 
my Saviour, you’re not unwell, Mave 
dear.” 

‘Thanks be to God, no, father ; 
but there’s a thing on my mind that’s 
distressin’ me very mtn & an’ I hope 
you'll allow me my way in it.” 

‘IT may say so, dear; because I 
know you wouldn’t ax me for any- 
thing that ud be wrong to grant you. 
What is it, Mave ?” 

‘It’s the unhappy an’ miserable 
state that these oor Daltons is in,” 
she replied. cf ‘ather dear, forgive 
me for what I’m about to say ; for, al- 
though it may make you angry, there’s 
nothin’ farther from my heart than to 
give you offence.” 

**You needn’t tell me so, Mave— 
- need not, indeed; but sure you 

now, darlin’, that, unfortunately, we 
have nothing in our power to do for 
them; I wish to the Lord we had! 
Didn’t we do all that people in our 
poor condition could do for them? 
Didn’t you, yourself, achora, make us 
send them sich little assistance as we 
could spare—ay, even to sharin’, I 
may say, our last morsel wid them; 
an’ now, darlin’, you know we haven't 
it.” 

‘*T know that,” she replied, as she 
wiped away the tears ; ‘‘ where is there 
a poorer family than we are, sure 
enough ? but, father dear, we can as- 
sist them—relieve them—ay, maybe 
save them—for all that.” 

‘¢ God be praised, then!” exclaimed 
Sullivan; ‘‘only show me how, an’ 
we'll be glad to do it; for I can for- 
get every ything now, Mave, but their 
distress.” 

** But do you know the condition 
they're in at this moment ?” she asked ; 
“do you know, father, that they're 
stretched on the bed of sickness ?—I 
mean Nancy, an’—an’ young Con, who 
has got into a relapse; poor Mary is 
searcely able to go about, she’s so badly 
recovered from the fever—an’ Tom, 
the wild, unfortunate young man, is 
out of his senses, they say. Then, 
there’s nobody to look to them but 
Mrs. Dalton herself; an’ she, you 
know, has to go ‘ out’ to ask their poor 
bit from the neighbours. Only think,” 
she proceeded, with a fresh burst of 
sorrow—‘‘ oh, only think, father, of 
sich a woman bein’ forced to this!” 
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«‘May the Lord pity her an’ them, 
this woeful day!” exclaimed Sullivan. 

** Now, father,” proceeded Mave ; 
I know—oh, who knows betther, or so 
well—what a good, an’ a kind, an’ for- 
givin’ heart you have; an’ I know, 
that even in spite of the feelin’ that 
was, an’ that maybe is, upon your 
mind against them, you'll grant me my 
wish in what I’m goin’ to ask.” 

*¢ What is it, then?—let me hear it.” 

‘*Tt’s this: you know that here, in 
our own family, I can do nothing to 
help ourselves—that is, there is no- 
thing for me to do—an’ I feel the time 
hang heavy onmy hands. I have been 
thinkin’, father dear, of this miserable 
state the poor Daltons is in, without 
any one to attend them in their sick- 
ness—to say a kind word to them, or 
to hand them even a drink of clean 
water, if they wanted it. Them that 
hasn’t got the fever yet, won’t go near 
them, for fear of catchin’ it. What, 
then, will become of them? There 
they are, without the face, or hand, 
or voice of kindness about them. Oh, 
what on God’s blessed earth will be- 
come of them? They may die—an’ 
they must die, for want of care and 
assistance.” 

** But sure that’s not our fault, dear 
Mave ; we can’t help them.” 

** We can, father—an’ we must ; for 
if we don’t, they'll die. Father,” she 
added, laying her wasted hand on his ; 
** it is my intention to go over to them 
—an’ as I have nothing that I can do 
at home, to spend the greater part of 
the day with them, in takin’ care of 
them—an’—an’ in doin’ what I can for 
them. Yes, father dear—it is my in- 
tention—for there is none but me to 
do it for them.” 

«Saviour of earth, Mave dear, is it 
mad you are? You, achora machree, 
that’s dearer to us all than the apple 
of our eye, or the very pulse of our 
hearts—to let you into a plague-house 
—to let you near the deadly faver 
that’s upon them—where you'd be sure 
to catch it ; an’ then—oh, blessed Fa- 
ther, Mave, what’s come over you, to 
think of sich a thing ?—ay, or to think 
that we'd let you expose yourself? 
But, poor girl, it’s all the goodness and 
kindness of your affectionate heart ; 
put it out of your head, however— 
don’t name it, nor let us hear of it 
again.” 

‘* But, father, it’s a duty that our 
religion teaches us.” 


[Oct. 


“Why, what’s come over you, Mave? 
—all at wanst, too—you, that was so 
much afeard of it that you wouldn’t 

o on the windy side of a feverish 

ouse, nor walk near any one that was 
even recoverin’ from it. Why, what’s 
come over you ?” 

‘Simply, father, the thought that 
if I don’t go to them and help them, 
they will die. I was afeard of the 
fever, and Iam afeard of it—but am 
I to let my own foolish fears prevent 
me from doin’ the part of a Christian 
tothem? Let us put ourselves in their 
place—an’ who knows—although, may 
God forbid !—but it may be our own 
before the season passes—suppose it 
was our own case—an’ that all the 
world was afeard to come near us, 
and deserted us—oh, what would we 
think of any one, man or woman, that, 
trustin’ in God, would set their own 
fears at defiance, an’ come to our re- 
lief?” 

** Mave, I couldn’t think of it; if 
anything happened you, an’ that we 
lost you, I never would lay my head 
down widout the bitther thought that 
I had a hand in your death.” 

At this moment the mother, who 
had been in another room, came into 
the kitchen—and having listened for a 
minute to the subject of their conver- 
sation, she immediately joined her hus- 
band—but still with feelings of deep 
and almosf tearful sympathy for the 
Daltons. 

‘It’s like her, poor, affectionate 
girl,” she exclaimed, looking tenderly 
at her daughter ; “but it’s a thing, 
Mave, we could never think of; so, 
put it out of your head.” 

She approached her mother, and, 
seizing her hands, exclaimed— 

‘*Qh, mother, for the sake of the 
livin’ God, make it our own case !— 
think of it—bring it home to you— 
look into the frightful state they’re in. 
Are they to die ina Christian country 
for want only of some kind person to 
attend upon them? Is it not our duty 
when we know how they are sufferin’? 
I cannot rest, nor be at ease ; an’ I am 
not afeard of fever here. You may 
say I love young Condy*Dalton, an’ 
that it is on his account I am wishin’ 
to go. May be it is; an’ I will now 
tell you at wanst that I do love him, 
and that if it was the worst plague that 
ever silenced the noise of life in a 
whole country, it wouldn’t prevent 
me from goin’ to his relief, nor to 
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the relief of any one belonging to 
him.” 

‘** IT knew,” said her father, “ that 
that was at the bottom of it.” 

**T do love him,” she continued, 
**an’ this is more than ever I had cou- 
rage to tell you openly before; but, 
father, I feel that Iam called upon 
here to go to their assistance, and to 
see that they don’t die from neglect 
in a Christian country. I have trust 
an’ confidence in the Almighty God. 
Iam not afeard of fever now; and 
even if I take it an’ die, you both 
know that I'll die in actin’ the part of 
a Christian girl; an’ what brighter 
hope could anything bring to us than 
the happiness that such a death would 
opento me? But here I feel that the 
strength and protection of God is upon 
me, and I will not die.” 

.  That’s all very well, Mave,” said 
her mother ; ‘‘ but if you took it, and 
did die—oh, darlin’ e 

**In God’s name, then, I'll take my 
chance, an’ do the duty that I feel 
myself called upon to do; and, fa- 
ther dear, just think for a minute— 
the thrue Christian doesn’t merely 
forgive the injury, but returns good 
for evil; and then, above all things, 
let us make it our own case. As I 
said before, if we were as they are— 
lyin’ racked with pain, burnin’ with 
druth, the head splittin,’ the whole 
strength gone—not able, maybe, to 
spake, and hardly able to make a sign— 
too wake ourselves to put a drink to our 
lips ;—-suppose, I say, we wor lyin’ in 
this state, an’ that all the world had 
deserted us—oh, wouldn’t we say that 
any fellow-crature that had the kind- 
ness and the courage to come and aid 
us—wet our lips, raise our heads, and 
cheer our sinkin’ hearts by the sound 
of their voice alone—oh, wouldn’t we 
say that it was God that in his mercy 
put it into their heart to come to us, 
and relieve us, and save us ?” 

The mother’s feeling gave way at 
this picture ; and she-said, addressing 
her husband— 


“ Jerry, may be it’s right that she 


should go, bekaise, afther all, what if 


it’s God himself that Aas put it into 
her heart ?” 

He shook his head, but it was clear 
that his opposition began to waver. 

‘‘ Think of the danger,” he replied ; 
‘think of that. Still, if I thought 
it was God’s own will that was settin’ 
her to it.” 
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‘“‘ Father,” she replied, “let us do 
what is right, and lave the rest to God 
himself. Surely you aren’t afeard to 
trust in Him? I may take the fever 
here at home, without goin’ at all, and 
die; for if it’s His blessed will that I 
should die of it, nothing can save me, 
let me go orstay where I plaise; and if 
it’s not, it matthers little where I go: 
his divine grace and goodness will take 
care of me and protect me. It’s to 
God himself, then, you are trustin’ 
me, an’ that ought to satisfy you.” 

Her parents looked at each other— 
then at her; and, with tears in their 
eyes, as if they had been parting with 
her as for a sacrifice, they gave a con- 
sent, in which that humble confidence 
in the will of God which constitutes 
the highest order of piety, was blended 
with a natural yearning and terror of 
the heart, lest they were allowing her 
to place herself rashly within the fatal 
reach of the contagion which prevailed. 
Having obtained their permission, she 
lost very little time in preparing for the 
task she had proposed to execute. A 
very small portion of meal, and a little 
milk, together with one or two jugs 
for gruel, whey, &c., she put under 
her cloak; and after getting the bless- 
ing of her parents, and kissing them 
and the rest of the family, she de- 
parted upon her pious—her sublime 
mission, followed by the tears and 
earnest prayers of her whole family. 

How anomalous, and full of myste- 
rious and inexplicable impulses is the 
human heart! Mave Sullivan, who, 
in volunteering to attend at the con- 
tagious beds of the unfortunate Dal- 
tons, gave singular and noble proof 
of the most heroic devotededness, 
absolutely turned from the common 
road, on her way to their cabin, ra- 
ther than meet the funeral of a person 
who had died of fever, and on one or 
two occasions kept aloof from men whom 
she knew to be invalids by the fact of 
their having handkerchiefs about their 
heads—a proof, in general, that they 
had been shaved or blistered, whilst 
labouring under its severest form. 

When she had gone within about 
a quarter of a mile of her destination, 
she met two individuals, whose relative 
position indicated anything buta state 
of friendly feeling between them. The 
persons we allude to were Thomas 
Dalton and the miserable object of 
his vengeance, Darby Skinadre. Our 
readers are aware that Sarah caused 
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Darby to aecompany her, for safety, 
to the cabin of the Daltons, as she 
feared that, should young Dalton 
again meet him at the head of his mob, 
and he in such a furious and unsettled 
state, the hapless miser might fall a 
victim to his vengeance. No sooner, 
therefore, had the meal-monger heard 
Tom’s name mentioned by his father, 
when about to proceed to prison, than 
he left a dark corner of the cabin, in- 
to which he had slunk, and, passing 
out, easily disappeared, without being 
noticed, in the state of excitement 
which prevailed. 

The very name of Tom reminded 
him that he was then in his father’s 
house, and that should he return, and 
find him there, he might expect little 
mercy at his hands. Tom, however, 
amidst the melancholy fatuity under 
which he laboured, never forgot that 
he had an account to settle with Skin- 
adre. It ran through his unsettled 


understanding like a sound thread 
through a damaged web: for ever and 
anon his thought and recollection would 
turn to Peggy Murtagh, and the mi- 
ser’s refusal to give her credit for the 
food she asked of him. During the 
early part of that day he had gone 


about with a halter in his hand, as if 
seeking some particular individual ; 
and whenever he chanced to be ques- 
tioned as to his object, he always 
replied, with a wild and ferocious 
chuckle— 

‘* The fellow that killed her!—the 
fellow that killed her !” 

Upon the present occasion, Mave 
was surprised by meeting him and the 
miser, whom he must have met acci- 
dentally, walking side by side, but ina 
position which gave fearful intimation 
of Dalton’s purpose respecting him. 
Around the unfortunate wretch’s neck 
was the halter aforesaid, made into a 
running noose, whilst, striding beside 
him, went his wild and formidable 
companion, holding the end of it in 
his hand, and eyeing him from time to 
time with a look of stupid but deter- 
mined ferocity. Skinadre’s appearance 
and position were ludicrously and 
painfully helpless. His face was so 
pale and thin that it was difficult to see, 
even in those frightful times of sick- 
ness and famine, a countenance from 
which they were more significantly re- 
flected. He was absolutely shrunk 
up with terror into half his size, his 
little thin, corded neck appearing as if 
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it were striving unsuccessfully to work 
its way down into his trunk, and his 
small ferret eyes looking about in every 
direction, for some one to extricate 
him out of the deadly thrall in which 
he was held. Mave, who had been 
aware of the enmity which his compa- 
nion bore him, as well as of its cause, 
and fearing that the halter was intend- 
ed to hang the luckless meal-man, 
probably upon the next tree they came 
to, did not, as many another female 
would do, avoid or run away from 
the madman. On the contrary, she 
approached him with an expression 
singularly winning and sweet on her 
countenance, and in a voice of great 
kindness, laid her hand upon his arm 
to arrest his attention, and asked him 
how he did. He paused a moment, 
and looking upon her with a dull but 
turbid eye, exclaimed with an insane 
laugh, pointing at the same time, to the 
miser—‘‘ This is the fellow that killed 
her—ha, ha, ha, but I have him now— 
here he is in the noose—in the noose. 
Ay, an'I swore it, an’ there’s another, 
too, that’s to getit, but Jwon’t rob any 
body, nor join in that at all—I'll hang 
him here, though—ha, Skinadre,I have 
you now.” 

As he spoke, poor Skinadre received 
a chuck of the halter which almost 
brought his tongue out as far as in the 
throttling process which we have be- 
fore described. 

** Mave, achora,” said he, looking at 
her after his recovery from the power- 
ful jerk he had just got, “for the sake 
of heaven, try an’ save my lifes if you 
don’t, he’ll never let me out of his 
hands a livin’ man.” 

*‘Don’t be alarmed, Darby,” she 
replied, ‘* poor Tom won't injure you; 
so far from that, he’ll take the halter 
from about your neck, an’ let you go. 
Won't you let poor Darby go, Tom?” 

*« T will,” he replied, “ afther I hang 
him—ha, ha, ha; ’twas he that killed 
her; he let her die wid hunger, but 
now he'll swing-for it, ha, ha, ‘ha!” 

These words were accompanied by 
another chuck, which pulled miserable 
Skinadre almost off his legs. 

“Tom, for shame,” said Mave, 
‘**why would you do sich an unmanly 
thing with this poor ould crature ?— 
be a man, and let him go.” 

‘‘Ay, when he’s hangin’, wid his 
tongue out, ha, ha, ha; wait till we get 
to the Rabbit Bank, where there’s a 
tree to be had; I've sworn it, ay, on 
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her very grave too; so good-bye, Mave! 
Come along, Darby.” 

**Mave, as you hope to have the 
gates of heaven opened to your sowl, 
an’ don’t lave me,” exclaimed the miser, 
with clasped hands. 

Mave looked up and down the road, 
but could perceive no one approach 
who might render the unfortunate man 
assistance. 

*«* Tom,” said she, ‘I must insist 
upon your settin’ the poor man at 
liberty ; I insist upon it. You cannot, 
an’ must not take his life in a Christian 
country ; if you do, you know you'll be 
hanged yourself. Let him go imme- 
diately.” 

‘Oh, ay,” he replied, ‘ you insist, 
Mave—but I'll tell you what,—TI'll put 
Peggy in acoach yet, when I come into 
my fortune; an’ so you'll insist, will 
you ;—jist look at that wrist of yours,” 
he replied, seizing her’s, but with gen- 
tleness, “and then look at that of mine; 
an’ now will you tell me that you'll 
insist ? Come, Darby, we're bound for 
the Bank; there’s not a beech there 
but’s a hundre’ feet high, and that’s 
higher than ever I'll make you swing 
from. Your heart bled for her, didn’t 
it! but how will you look when I lave 
you facin’ the sun, wid your tongue 
out ?” 

“Tom,” replied the wretch, “ I go 
on my knees to you, an’ as you hope, 
Tom E 

“ Hope, you hard-hearted hound! 
isn’t her ‘father’s curse upon me ? 
ay an’ in me? wasn’t she destroyed 
among us? and you bid me hope; by 
the broken heart she died of, you'll get 
a double tug for that,” and he was 
about to drag him on in a state of great 
violence, when Mave again placed her 
hand upon his arm, and said: 

“Tam sure, Tom, you are not un- 
grateful; I am sure you would not 
forget a kind act done to poor Peggy 
that’s gone.” 

** Peggy!” he replied, “ what about 
her ? gone—Peggy gone—is she gone?” 

‘She is gone,” replied Mave, “ but 
not lost; an’ it is most likely that she 
is now lookin’ down with displeasure 
at your conduct and intentions towards 
this poor man; but listen.” 

“Are you goin’ to spake about 
Peggy, though ?” 

“Tam, and listen. Do you remember 
one evenin’ in the early part of this 
summer, it was of a Sunday, there was 
a crowd about ould Brian Murtagh’s 
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house, and the report of Peggy's shame 
had gone abroad, and couldn’t be kept 
from people’s eyes any longer. She was 
turned out of her father’s house—she 
was beaten by her brother, who swore 
that he would take the life of the first 
person, whether man or woman, young 
or ould, that would give her one hour’s 
shelther. She was turned out, poor 
young, misled, and mistaken crature, 
and no one would resave her, for no 
one durst. There was a young girl 
then passin’ through the village, on 
her way home, much about Peggy’s 
own age, but barring in one respect, 
neither so good nor so handsome ; poor 
Peggy ran to that young girl, and she 
was goin’ to throw herself into her 
arms, but she stopped. ‘I am not 
worthy,’ she said, cryin’ bitterly —‘ lam 
not worthy ; but oh, I have no roof to 
shelter me, for no one dare take me 
in. What will become of me!” 

While she spoke, Dalton’s mind 
appeared to have been stirred into 
something like a consciousness of his 
situation, and his memory to have been 
brought back, asit were, from the wild 
and turbulent images which had im- 
paired its efficacy, toa personal recol- 
lection of circumstances that had 
ceased to affect him. His features, for 
instance, became more human, his eye 
more significant of his feelings, and his 
whole manner more quiet and restored. 
He looked upon the narrator with an 
awakened interest, surveyed Darby as 
if he scarcely knew how or why he came 
there, and then sighed deeply. Mave 
proceeded. 

**«T am an outcast now,’ said poor 
Peggy; ‘I have neither house nor 
home; I have no father, no mother, 
no brother, an’ he that I loved, an’ that 
said he loved me, has deserted me. 
Oh,’ said she, ‘I have nothing to 
care for, an’ no body to care for me 
now, an’ what was dearest of all—my 
good name—isgone: noone will shelter 
me, although I thought of nothing but 
my love for Thomas Dalton!’ She 
was scorned, Thomas Dalton, she was 
insulted and abused by women who 
knew her innocence and her goodness 
till she met him; every tongue was 
against her, every hand was against 
her, every door was closed against her ; 
no, not every one—the young woman 
she spoke to, with tears in her eyes, out 
of compassion to one so young and 
unfortunate, brought P Murtagh 
home, and cried with her, and gave her 
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hope, and consoled her, and pleaded 
with her father and mother for the 
poor deluded girl in sich away that 
they forgot her misfortune and shel- 
thered her, till, afther her brother's 
death, she was taken inagainto her own 
father’s house.. Now, Tom, wouldn’t 
= like to oblige that girl that was 
ind to poor Peggy Murtagh?” 

‘* Tt was in Jerry Sullivan’s—it was 
into your father’s house she was taken.” 

** It was, Tom ; and the young wo- 
man who befriended Peggy Murtagh, 
is now standin’ by your side, and asks 
you to let Darby Skinadre go; do, 
then, let him go, for the sake of that 
young woman!” 

Mave, on coneluding, looked up in- 
to his face, and saw that his eyes were 
moist ; he then smiled moodily, and 
placing his hand upon her head in an 
approving manner, said— 

**You wor always good, Mave— 
here, set Darby free; but my mind’s 
unaisy ; I’m not right, I doubt—nor 
as I ought to be; but I'll tell you 
what—I'll go back towards home wid 
ze if you'll tell me more about 


“Egy . 

** Do so,” she replied, delighted at 
such a proposal; “an’ I will tell you 
many a thing about her; an’ you, 
Darby,” she added, turning round to 
that individual ;—short, however, as 
the time was, the exulting, but still 
trembling usurer was making his way, 
at full speed, towards his own house ; so 
that she was spared the trouble of ad- 
vising him, as she had intended, to look 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Ir the truth were known, the triumph 
which Mave Sullivan achieved over 
the terror of fever which she felt in 
common with almost every one in the 
country around her, was the result of 
such high-minded devotion, as would 
have won her a statue in the times of 
old Greece, when self-sacrifice for hu- 
man good was appreciated and reward- 
ed. In her case, indeed, the triumph 
was one of almost unparalleled hero- 
ism; for amongst all the difficulties 
which she had to overcome, by far the 

atest was her own constitutional 

ad of contagion, It was only on 
reaching the miserable pesthouse in 
which the Daltons lived, and on wit- 
nessing, with her own eyes, the clammy 
atmosphere which, in the shape of 
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to his safety as well as he cguld. 
Such was the gentle power with which 
Mave softened and subdued this fero- 
cious and unsettled young man to her 
wishes ; and, indeed, so forcible in ge- 
neral was her firm but serene enthusi- 
asm, that wherever the necessity for 
exerting it occurred, it was always 
crowned with success. 

Thomas Dalton, as might be ex- 
pected, swayed by the capricious im- 
pulses of his unhappy derangement, 
did not accompany he to his father’s 
cabin. When within a few hundred 
yards of it he changed his intention, 
and struck across the country like one 
who seemed uncertain as to the course 
he should take. Of late, indeed, he 
rambled about, sometimes directing, or 
otherwise associating himself with, such 
mobs as we have described; some- 
times wandering, ina solitary manner, 
throughout the country at large ; and 
but seldom appearing at home. On 
the present occasion he looked at Mave, 
and said— 

‘I hate sick people, Mave, an’ I 
won't go home; but, whisper, when 
rou see Peggy Murtagh’s father, tell 
him that I'll have her in a coach yet, 
plaise God ; an’ he'll take the curse 
off o’ me, when he hears it, maybe, an’ 
all will be right.” 

He then bid her good-bye, turned 
from the road, and bent his steps in 
the direction of the Rabbit Bank, on 
one of the beeches of which he had 
intended to hang the miser. 
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dark heavy smoke, was oozing in all ° 
directions from its roof, that she be- 
came conscious of the almost fatal step 
she was about to take, and the terrible 
test of Christian duty and exalted af- 
fection, to which she was in the act of 
subjecting herself. 

On arriving at the door, and when 
about to enter, even the resolution she 
had come to, and the lofty principle of 
trust in God, on which it rested, were 
scarcely able to support her against the 
host of constitutional terrors which, 
for a moment, rushed upon her heart. 
The great act of self-sacrifice, as it 
may almost be termed, which she was 
about to perform, became so diminished 
in her imagination, that all sense of its 
virtue passed away; and instead of 
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gaining strength from a consciousness 
of the pure and unselfish motive by 
which she was actuated, she began to 
contemplate her conduct as the result 
of a rash and unjustifiable presump- 
tion upon the providence of God, and 
a wanton exposure of the life he had 
given her. She felt herself tremble ; 
her heart palpitated, and for a minute 
or two her whole soul became filled 
with a tumultuous and indistinct per- 
ception of all she had proposed to do, 
as well as of everything about her. 
Gradually, however, this state of feel- 
ing cleared away—by-and-bye the pu- 
rity and Christian principle that were 
involved in her conduct, came to her 
relief. 

‘* What,” she asked herself, “ if they 
should die without assistance? In 
God’s name, and with his strength to 
aid me, I will run all risks, and ful- 
fil the task I have taken upon me to 
do. May he support and protect me 
through it!” 

Thus resolved, and thus fortified, 
she entered the gloomy scene of sick- 
ness and contagion. 

There were but four persons with- 
in: that is to say, her lover, his sister 
Nancy, Mary the invalid, and Sarah 
M‘Gowan. Nancy and her brother 
were now awake, and poor Mary oc- 
cupied her father’s arm chair, in which 
she sat with her head reclined upon 
the back of it, somewhat, indeed, after 
his own fashion—and Sarah sat op- 
posite young Con’s bed, having her 
eyes fixed, with a mournful expres- 
sion, on his pale, and almost death- 
like countenance. Mave’s appearance 
occasioned the whole party to feel 
much surprise—and Mary rose from 
her arm chair, and greeting her af- 
fectionately, said— 

««T cannot welcome you, dear Mave, 
to sich a place as this—and indeed I 
am sorry you came to see us—for I 
needn’t tell you what I’d feel—what 
we'd all feel,” and here she looked 
quickly, but with the slightest pos- 
sible significance, at her brother, ‘‘ if 
anything happened you in conse- 
— which, may God forbid!” 

ow are you all at home ? 

*‘We are all free from sickness, 
thank God,” said Mave, whom the 
presence of Sarah caused to blush 
deeply ; ‘‘ but how are you all here? 
I am sorry to find that poor Nancy 
is ill—and that Con has got a relapse.” 
She turned her eyes upon him as 
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she spoke, and, on contemplating his 
languid and sickly countenance, she 
could only, by a great effort, repress 
her tears. 

** Do not come near us, dear Mave,” 
said Dalton, ‘‘and, indeed, it was 
wrong to come here at all.” 

**God bless you an’ guard you, 
Mave,” said Nancy, “ an’ we feel your 
goodness; but, as Con says, it was 
wrong to put yourself in the way of 
danger ; for God's sake, and as you 
hope to escape this terrible sickness, 
lave the house at wanst. We're sen- 
sible of your kindness—but lave us— 
lave us—for every minute you stop 
may be death to you.” 

Sarah, who had never yet spoken to 
Mave, turned her black mellow eyes 
from her to her lover, and from him 
to her alternately. She then dropped 
them for a time on the ground, and 
again looked round her with some- 
thing like melancholy impatience. 
Her complexion was high and flush. 
ed, and her eyes sparkled with unac- 
customed brilliancy. 

“It’s not right that two people 
should run sich risk on our account,” 
said Con, looking towards Sarah; 
‘¢ here’s a young woman who has come 
to nurse-tend and take care of us, for 
which, may God bless her, and protect 
her!—its Sarah M‘Gowan, Donnel 
Dhu’s daughter.” 

** Think of Mave Sullivan,” said Sa- 
rah—think only of Mave Sullivan—she's 
in danger—ha—butas for me—sup 
I should take the faver and die ?” 

«‘May God forbid, poor girl,” ex- 
claimed Con; ‘it would lave us all a 
sad heart. Dear Mave, don’t stop 
here—every minute is dangerous.” 

Sarah went over to the bed side, and 
putting her hand gently upon his fore- 
head, said— 

‘Don’t spake to pity me—I can’t 
beat pity; anything at all but pity 
from you. Say you don’t care what 
becomes of me, or whether I die or 
not—but don’t pity me.” 

It is extremely difficult to describe 
Sarah’s appearance and state of mind, 
as she spoke this. Her manner towards 
Con was replete with tenderness, and 
the most earnest and anxious inte- 
rest; whilst at the same time there ran 
through her voice a tone of bitter feel- 
ing, an evident consciousness of some. 
thing that pressed strongly on her 
heart, which gave a marked and start- 
ling character to her language, 
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Mave-for a moment forgot every- 
thing but the interest which Sarah, 
and.the mention of her, excited. She 
turned gently round from Mary, who 
had been speaking to her, and fixing 
her eyes on Sarah, examined her with 
pardonable curiosity, from head to 
foot ; nor will she be blamed, we trust, 
if, even then and there, the scrutiny was 
not the less close, in consequence of its 
having been known to her that in point 
of beauty, and symmetry of figure, 
they had stood towards each other, for 
some time past, in the character of ri- 
vals. Sarah, who had on, without 
stockings, a pair of small slippers, a 
good deal the worse for wear, had risen 
from the bed side, and now stood near 
the fire, directly opposite the only little 
window in the Seam and, consequent- 
ly, in the best light it afforded. Mave’s 
glance, though rapid, was —— 
sive; but she felt it was sufficient : 
the generous girl, on contemplating 
the wild grace and natural elegance of 
Sarah’s figure, and the singular beauty 
and wonderful animation of her fea- 
tures, instantly, in her own mind, sur- 
rendered all claim to competition, and 
admitted to herself that Sarah was, 
without exception, the most perfectly 
beautiful girl she had ever seen. Her 
last words, too, and the striking tone 
in which they were spoken, arrested 
her attention still more; so that she 
passed naturally from the examination 
of her person to the purport of her 
language. 

Je trust that our readers know 
enough of human nature, to under- 
stand that this examination of Sarah, 
upon the part of Mave Sullivan, was 
altogether an involuntary act, and one 
which occurred in less time than we 
have taken to write any one of the 
lines in which it is described. 

Mave, who perceived at once that 
the words of Sarah were burdened 
by some peculiar distress, could not pre- 
vent her admiration from turning into 
pity, without exactly knowing why; 
but in consequence of what Sarah had 
just said, she feared to express it either 
by word or look, lest she might occa- 
sion her unnecessary pain. She con- 
sequently, after a slight pause, replied 
to her lover— 

“ You must not blame me, dear 
Con, for being here. I came to give 
whatever poor attendance I could to 
Nancy here, and to sich of you as 
want it, while you're sick. 1 came, 








you will let me; an’ you won't be sorry 
to hear it, in spite of all that has hap- 
pened, that I have the consent of my 
father and mother for so doin’.” 

A faint smile of satisfaction lit up 
her lover’s features, but this was soon 
overshadowed by his apprehension for 
her safety. 

Sarah, who had for about half a 
minute been examining Mave, on her 
part, now started, and exclaimed, with 
flashing eyes, and we may add, a 
bursting and distracted heart— 

** Well, Mave Sullivan, I have often 
seen you, but never so well as now. 
You Lave goodness an’ truth in your 
face. Oh, it’s a purty face—a lovely 
face. But why do you state a false- 
hood here ?—for what you've just said 
is false ; I know it.” 

Mave started, and in a moment her 
pale face and neck were suffused by 
one burning blush, at the idea of such 
an imputation. She looked around 
her, as if inquiring from all those who 
were present the nature of the false- 
hood attributed to her ; and then with 
a calm but firm eye, she asked Sarah 
what she could mean by such language. 

* You're afther sayin’,” replied Sa- 
rah, “ that you’re come here to nurse 
Nancy there. Now, that’s not true, 
and you kne 7 it isn’t. You came here 
to nurse young Con Dalton; and you 
came to nurse him, becaise you love 
him. Now, I don’t blame you for that, 
but I do for not sayin’ so, without fear 
or disguise—for I hate both.” 

** That wouldn’t be altogether true 
either,” replied Mave, * if I said so ; 
for I did come to nurse Nancy, and 
any others of the family that might 
stand in need of it. As to Con, I’m 
neither ashamed to love him, nor afeard 
to acknowledge it; and I had no 
notion of statin’ a falsehood when I 
said what I did. I tell you, then, 
Sarah M‘Gowan, that you've done me 
injustice. If there appeared to be a 
falsehood in my words, there was none 
in my heart.” 

« That's truth ; I know, I feel that 
that’s truth,” replied Sarah, quickly ; 
“but oh, how wrong I am,” she ex- 
claimed, * to mention that or anything 
else here that might distract him/ 
Ay,’’ she proceeded, addressing Mave, 
“TI did you injustice—I feel I did; 
but don’t be angry with me, for I ac- 
knowledge it.” 


indeed, to stay and nurse you all, if 
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« Why should I be angry with you,” 
replied Sarah, “ you only spoke what 
you thought, an’ this, by all accounts, 
is what you always do.” 

* Let us talk as little as possible here,” 
replied Sarah, the sole absorbing object 
of whose existence lay in Dalton’s re- 
covery. * I willspeak to youon your way 
home, but not here—not here;” and 
whilst uttering the last words she 
pointed to Dalton, to intimate that fur- 
ther conversation might disturb him. 

** Dear Mave,” observed Mary, now 
rising from her chair, “ you are stayin’ 
too long; oh, for God's sake, don’t 
stop; you can’t dhrame of the danger 
you're in.” 

« But,” replied Mave, calmly, you 
know, Mary, that I came to stop 
and to do whatever I can do till the 
family comes round. You are too 
feeble to undertake anything, and 
might only get into a relapse if you 
attempted it.” 

** But then we have Sarah M‘Gow- 
an,” she replied, “who came, as few 
would—none livin’ this day, I think, 
barrin’ yourself and her—to stay with 
us, and to do anything that she can do 
for us all. May God for ever bless 
her! for short as the time is, I think 
she has saved some of our lives—Con- 
dy’s without a doubt.” 

Mave turned towards Sarah, and, 
as she looked upon her, the tears 
started to her eyes. 

* Sarah M‘Gowan” said she, “ you 
are fond of truth, an’ you are right ; 
I can’t find words to thank you for 
doin’ what you did. God bless and re- 
ward you !” 

She extended her hand as she 
spoke, but Sarah put it back. ‘ No,” 
said she, indignantly, “never from 
you; above all that’s livin’; don’t you 
thank me. You, you, why you aren't 
his wife yet,” she exclaimed, in a sup- 
pressed voice of deep agitation, “ an’ 
maybe you never will. Youdon’tknow 
what may happen—you don’t know—” 

She immediately seemed to recol- 
lect something that operated as a 
motive to restrain any exhibition of 
strong feeling or passion on her part, 
for all at once she composed herself, 
and sitting down, merely said: — 

* Mave Sullivan, I’m glad you love 
truth, andI believe you do; I can’t, 
then, resave any thanks from you, nor 
I won’t; an’ I would tell you why any 
place but here.” 
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«| don’t at all understand you,” re- 
plied Mave; “ but for your care an’ 
attention to him, I’m sure it’s no 
harm to say, may God reward you! I 
will never forget it to you.” 

“While I have life,” said Dalton 
feebly, and fixing his eyes upon Sarah’s 
face, “ I, for one, won’t forget her 
kindness.” 

“ Kindness!” she re-echoed—* ha- 
ha!—well, it’s no matter—it’s no 
matter !” 

«She saved my life, Mave; I was 
lyin’ here, and hadn’t even a drink of 
water, and there was no one else in 
the house; Mary, there, was out; 
an’ poor Nancy was ravin’ an’ ragin’ 
with illness and pain ; but she, Sarah, 
was here to settle us, to attend us, 
to get us a drink whenever we 
wanted it—to raise us up, an’ to 
put it to our lips, an’ to let us down 
with as little pain as possible. Oh, 
how could I forget all this? Dear, 
dear Sarah, how could I forget this 
if I was to live a thousand years?” 

Con’s face, whilst he spoke, became 
animated with the enthusiasm of the 
feeling to which he gave utterance, 
and, as his eyes were fixed on Sarah 
with a suitable expression, there ap- 
peared to be a warmth of emotion in 
his whole manner which a sanguine 
person might probably misinterpret 
into something beyond gratitude. 

Sarah, after he had concluded, 
looked upon him with a long, earnest, 
but uncertain gaze; so long, indeed, 
and so intensely penetrating was it, 
that the whole energy of her character 
might, for a time, be read clearly in 
the singular expression of her eyes. It 
was evident that her thoughts were 
fluctuating between pleasure and pain, 
cheerfulness and gloom ; but at length 
her countenance lost, by degrees, its 
earnest character, the alternate pla 
of light and shadow over it ceased, 
andthe gaze changed, almost impercep- 
tibly, into one of settled abstraction. 

“« It might be,” she said, as if think- 
ing aloud—“it might be—but time 
will tell ; and, in the mane time, every- 
thing must be done fairly—fairly ; 
still, if it shouldn’t come to pass—if 
it should not—it would be betther if I 
had never been born ; but it may be, 
an’ time will tell.” 

Mave had watched her countenance 
closely, and without being able to 
discover the nature of the conflict 
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that appeared in it, she went over, and 
placing her hand gently upon Sarah’s 
arm, exclaimed— 

** Don’t blame me for what I am 
goin’ to say, Sarah—if you'll let me 
call you Sarah; but the truth is, I see 
that your mind is troubled. I wish to 
God I could remove that trouble, or 
that any one here could! I am sure 
they all would, as willingly as myself.” 

“She is troubled,” said Mary; “I 
know by her manner that there’s some- 
thing distressin’ on her mind. Any 
earthly thing that we could do to re- 
lieve her, we would; but I asked her 
and she wouldn’t tell me.” 

It is likely that Mary’s kindness, and 
especially Mave’s, so gently but so sin- 
cerely expressed, touched her as they 
spoke. She msde no reply, however, 
but approached Mave with a slight 
smile on her face, her lips compressed, 
and her eyes, which were fixed and 
brilliant, floating in something that 
looked like moisture, and which might 
as well have been occasioned by the 
glow of anger as the impulse of a 
softer emotion, or perhaps—and this 
might be nearer the truth—as a conflict 
between the two states of feeling. For 
some moments she looked into Mave’s 
very eyes ; and after a little, she seem- 
ed to regain her composure, and sat 
down without speaking. There was a 
slight pause occasioned by the expec- 
tation that she had been about to re- 
ply, during which Dalton’s eyes were 
fixed upon her. In her evident dis- 
tress, she looked upon him. Their 
eyes met, and the revelation that that 
glance of anguish, on the part of Sa- 
rah, gave to him, disclosed the secret. 

“ on, my God!” he exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily and unconsciously, “ is this 
possible ?” 

Sarah felt that the discovery .had 
been made by him at last ; and seeing 
that all their eyes were still upon her, 
she rose up, and approaching Mave, 
said— 

“Tt is true, Mave Sullivan, I am 
troubled— Mary, [ am troubled ;” and 
as she uttered the words, a blush so 
deep and so beautiful spread itself over 
her face and neck, that the very fe- 
males present were, for the moment, 
lost in admiration of her radiant youth 
and loveliness. Dalton’s eyes were still 
upon her, and after a little time, he 


Sarah, come to me.” 
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She went to his bedside, and kneel- 
ing, bent her exquisite figure over 
him; and as her dark brilliant eyes 
looked into his, he felt the fragrance 
of her breath mingling with his own. 

«¢ What is it ?”’ said she. 

«« You are too near me,” said he. 

« Ah, I feel I am,” she said, shaking 
her head. 

«*T mane,” he added, “ for your own 
safety. Give me your hand, dear Sa- 
rah.” 

He took her hand, and raising him- 
self a little on his right side, he looked 
upon her again ; and as he did so, she 
felt a few warm tears falling upon it. 

* Now,” he said, “lay me down, 
dear Sarah.” 

A few moments of ecstatic tumult, 
in which Sarah was unconscious of 
anything about her, passed. She then 
rose, and sitting down on the little 
stool, she wept for some minutes in si- 
lence. During this quiet paroxysm no 
one spoke; but when Dalton turned 
his eyes upon Mave Sullivan, she was 
pale as ashes. 

Mary, who had noticed nothing par- 
ticular in the incidents just related, 
now urged Mave to depart; and the 
latter, on exchanging glances with Dal- 
ton, could perceive that a feeble hectic 
had overspread his face. She looked 
on him earnestly for a moment, then 
paused as if in thought, and going 
round to his bedside, knelt down, and 
taking his hand, said— 

“Con, if there is any earthly thing 
that I can do to give ease and comfort 
to your mind, I am ready to do it. If 
it would relieve you, forget that you 
ever saw me, or.ever—ever—knew me 
at all. Suppose J am not living—that 
Iam dead. I say this, dear Con, to 
relieve you from any pain or distress 
of mind that you may feel on my ac- 
count. Believe me, I feel everythin 
for you, an’ nothing now for myself. 
Whatever you do, I tell you that a 
harsh word or thought from me you 
will never have.” 

Mave, whilst she spoke, did not shed 
a.tear ; nor was her calm, sweet voice 
indicative of any extraordinary emo- 
tion. Sarah, who had been weeping 
until the other began to speak, now 
rose up, and approaching Mave, said— 

* Go, Mave Sullivan—go out of 
this dangerous house ; and you, Cond 
Dalton, heed not what she has said. 
Mave Sullivan, I think I. understand 
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your words, an’ they make me ashamed 
of myself, an’ of the thoughts that has 
been troublin’ me. Oh, what am I 
when compared to you!—nothing— 
nothing.” 

Mave had, on entering, deposited 
the little matters she had brought for 
their comfort; and Mary now came 
over, and placing her hand on her 
shoulder, said— 

** Sarah is right, dear Mave; for 
God’s sake, do not stay here. Oh, 
think—only think if you tuck this fa- 
ver, an’ that anything happened you.” 

** Come,” said Sarah, “lave this 
dangerous place; I will see you part 
of the way home—you can do nothing 
here that I won’t do, and every thing 
that I can do will be done.” 

Her lover’s eyes had been fixed 
upon her, and with a feeble voice— 
for the agitation had exhausted him— 
he added his solicitations for her de- 
parture to theirs. 

««T hope I will soon be betther, dear 
Mave, and able to get up too—but 
may God bless you and take care of 
you till then!” 

Mave again went round, and took 
his hand, on which he felt a few tears 
fall. 

«© T came, dear Con,” she said, “ to 
take care of you all, and why need I 
be ashamed to say so—to do all I 
could for yourself. Sarah here wishes 
me tospake thetruth an’ whyshouldn’t 
1? Think of my words then, Con, 
and don’t let me or the thoughts o’ 
me occasion you one moment’s unhap- 
piness. To see you happy is all the 
wish I have in this world.” 

She then bade him and them an 
affectionate farewell, and was about 
to take her departure, when Sarah, 
who had been musing for a moment, 
went to Dalton, and having knelt on 
one knee, was about to speak, and to 
speak, as was evident from her man- 
ner, with great earnestness, when she 
suddenly restrained herself, clasped 
her hands with a vehement action, 
looked distractedly from him to Mave, 
and then suddenly rising, took Mave’s 
hand and said— 

“Come away—it’s dangerous to 
stop where this faver is—you ought 
to be careful of yourself—you have 
friends that loves you, and that would 
feel for. you if you were gone. You 
have a kind, good father—a lovin’ mo- 
ther—a lovin’ mother, that you could 
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turn to, an’ may turn to, if ever you 
should have a sore heart—a mother— 
oh, that blessed word—what wouldn’t 
I give to say that I have a mother? 
Many an outrage—many a wild fit of 
passion—many a harsh word too—oh 
what mightn’t I be now if I had a 
mother! All the world thinks I have 
a bad heart—that I’m wicked—that 
I'm without feelin’ ; but, indeed, Mave 
Sullivan, I am not without feelin’, an’ 
I don’t think I have a bad heart.” 

* You have not a bad heart,” re- 
plied Mave, taking her hand; “no 
one, dear Sarah, could look into your 
face and say so ; no, but I think so far 
from that, your heart is both kind and 
generous.” 

“TI hope so,” she replied, “ I hope 
I have—now come you and lave this 
dangerous house ; besides I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

Mave and she proceeded along the 
old causeway that led to the cabin, 
and having got out on the open road, 
Sarah stood. 

“‘ Now, Mave Sullivan,” said she, 
“‘listen—you do me only justice to 
say that I love truth, an’ hate a lie or 
consalement of any kind. I ax you 
now this—you discovered awhile ago 
that I love Condy Dalton? Isn't that 
thrue ?” 

“I wasn’t altogether certain,” re- 
plied Mave—* but I thought I did— 
an’ I now think you do love him.” 

“IT do love him—oh, I do—an’ why, 
as you said, should I be ashamed of 
it ?—ay, an’ it was my intention to tell 
you so the first time I'd see you, an’ 
to give you fair notice that I did, an’ 
that I’d lave nothing undone to win 
him from you.” 

“Well,” replied the other, “ this 
is open and honest at all events.” 

“That was my intention,” pur- 
sued Sarah; “ an’ I had for a short 
time, other thoughts—ay, an’ worse 
thoughts; my father was persuadin’ 
me—but I can’t spake on that—for 
he has my promise not to do so. Oh, 
I'm nothing, dear Mave—nothing at 
all to you. I can’t forget your words 
awhile ago—bekaise I knew what you 
meant at the time, when you said to 
Con, ‘ any earthly thing that I can do 
to give aise an’ comfort to your mind 
Iam ready to doit. If it would re- 
lieve you forget that you ever saw 
me or ever knew me.’ Now, Mave, 
I've confessed to you that I love Con 
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Dalton—but I tell you not to trouble 
your heart by any thoughts of me, 
my mind’s made up as to what I'll 
do—don't fear me, I'll never cross 
you here. I’m a lonely creature,” she 
proceeded, bursting into bitter tears— 
“I’m without friends or relations or 
any one that cares at all about me—” 

*« Don’t say so,” replied Mave, “ J 
care about you, an’ it’s only now 
that the people is beginnin’ to know 
you—but that’s not all, Sarah, if it’s 
any consolation to you to know it— 
know it—Condy Dalton loves you—ay 
loves you, Sarah M‘Gowan—you may 
take my word for that—I am certain 
this day that what I say is true.” 

“ Loves me!” she exclaimed. 

** Loves you,’ repeated Mave, “ is 
the word, and I have said it.” 
. “I didn’t suspect that when I spoke,” 
she replied. 
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Each looked upon the other, and 
both as they stood were pale as death 
itself. At length Mave spoke. 

“TI have one only thought, Sarah, 
an’ that is, how to make him happy— 
to see him happy.” 

“I can scarcely spake,” replied 
Sarah ; “ I wouldn't know what to say 
if I did. I'm all confused; Mave 
dear, forgive me !” 

‘God bless you,” replied Mave, 
“for you are truth an’ honesty it- 
self. God bless you, an’ make him 
happy! Good-bye, dear Sarah.” 

She put her hand into Sarah’s, and 
felt that it trembled excessively—but 
Sarah was utterly passive, she did not 
even return the pressure which she 
had received, and when Mave de- 
parted, she was standing in a reverie 
incapable of thought, deadly pale, and 
perfectly motionless. 
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Tuere are a hundred good reasons 
why we should decline reviewing this 
book, and a hundred better which 
make us unwilling to allow it to move 
onward without our notice. Foster 
was for many a long day a reviewer. 
He formed strong opinions on a num- 
ber of questions connected with Church 
and State ;—these opinions, as might 
be expected from a dissenting minis- 
ter, often in entire contrast with our 
conclusions on the same subjects. It is 
not easy to imagine the violent intole- 
rance with which he regarded the 
Church Establishment of England, or 
the strength of language with which he 
expresses this feeling. He was, how- 
ever, in this more consistent than dissent- 
ers often are, as his letters are filled up 
with complaints which show, that, of 
many classes of the dissenters, whom 
he knew better, he thought no less un- 
favourably. On most of the questions 
in which social or political relations 
are concerned, we think he was an err- 
ing and an unsafe guide. As a poli- 
tician, he was violent in his antipathies 
to classes: all that was called aristo- 
cracy was to him tainted with evil ; 
but it is probable that his opinions on 
such subjects were not, even among his 
friends, very influential ; and in a coun- 
try where every subject is freely dis- 
cussed, little, after all, rests on the 
mere authority of an individual—so 
little, that we feel there will really be 
no mischief done by the most objec- 
tionable part of these volumes. What 
is good in them will live—will in its 
degree do great good; for few men 
were more pious than Foster. From 
his very earliest childhood, to the very 
advanced age at which he died, Fos- 
ter’s was a life ‘singularly pure and 
consistent. There was exceeding man- 
liness of mind in the way in which he 
dealt with all questions. There was a 
period in which his mind struggled 
with doubts, and we are not quite 
sure that any sect of Christians would 
regard his opinions as orthodox; yet 
he was a man, to have formed whom 
would have been a source of pride 
to any body of men. The great 
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central idea of Christianity — the 
atonement — * without which,” says 
Robert Hall, “an angel from heaven 
would, in my opinion, do no good as 
a minister”—he held most strenuously ; 
and this view, at all times present to 
him, tended to correct or to neutra- 
lize much in his theology, which by it- 
self would have been calculated to 
mislead. Of Foster’s sterling honesty 
we would be understood to speak in 
the highest praise. From many of 
his peculiar views, both in religion and 
in politics, we must be understood as 
expressing our disagreement. He is, 
however, in one respect honourably 
distinguished from those who assail the 
established institutions of the country. 
If he uses what seems to be unmeasur- 
ed and unwarranted language of abuse 
against what he regards as the ty- 
ranny of the Church of England; he 
does not hesitate to apply the same 
terms to the spiritual domination of 
many of the dissenting bodies. Per- 
sonal religion, in his view of it, al- 
ways implies a repudiation of every 
thing claiming sacerdotal authority of 
any kind. Foster felt the necessity of 
public worship ; and though we think 
that there are serious difficulties in any 
theory on the subject, yet even on the 
lowest church views, authority must 
rest somewhere. But these are ques- 
tions that we cannot now discuss, and 
our sole purpose in alluding to them 
is, lest our silence should be regarded 
as implying agreement with our author 
on subjects of too much moment to be 
incidentally discussed. 

The parents of Jobn Foster occupied, 
at the time of his birth, a small farm- 
house in the parish of Halifax, between 
Wainsgate and Hebden-bridge. In 
addition to the business of farming, 
they gave part of their time to weav- 
ing. They were members of a Baptist 
congregation at Wainsgate. John 
Foster the elder, was a religious man, 
and took a leading part in the society 
of which he was a member. When, at 
one time, the pulpit was vacated by 
the death of a pastor, he for a while 
endeavoured to fill it. The pious 
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weaver, however, did not deliver his 
own sermons, but real aloud Gurnal’s 
“ Christian Armour,” occasionally in- 
terrupting the text by a modest com- 
ment. “Author,” he would exclaim 
emphatically, “I am of thy opinion! 
That is sound divinity!” A secluded 
spot, near Hebdenbridge, whither the 
good old man was accustomed to retire 
to prayer and meditation, is still called 
“ John Foster’s Cave.” He died in 
1814, long after his son had risen to 
great eminence, “in the eighty-eighth 
year of his age, and in the sixty-third 
year after God had fully assured him 
that he was one of his sons.” Such is 
the inscription on his tomb-stone placed 
there by his own directions. His 
wife, a woman described as his coun- 
terpart in soundness of understanding, 
integrity, and piety, survived him a few 
years. 

John Foster, their eldest son, was 
born in the year 1770. The circum- 
stances of his early position created or 
nurtured strange peculiarities of cha- 
racter and manner. 

His parents had married late in life 
—between their age and that of their 
children, there was an interval nearly 
as great as ordinarily separates men 
from their grand-children, and the ha- 
bits of the old people were grave, 
thoughtful, and silent ; with their chil- 
dren they were distant and unconfiding. 
Foster had no sisters, and his only bro- 
ther was four years younger than him- 
self. The boy grew up much alone, 
and the natural consequence was, that 
he became reserved, and his bearing 
was “marked by a timidity that 
amounted to infinite shyness.” He 
lived within himself, with feelings 
so much his own, that he regarded 
them as absolutely incommunicable— 
he speaks of himself as “ dissociated 
from the whole creation;" and of his 
state of mind as “a recoil from human 
beings into a cold interior retirement.” 
Imagination seems to have tyrannized 
over him. He took up strong dislikes 
to books read at a time when he had 
done anything that awakened self-re- 
proach. He would not sit on a stool 
which had belonged to a man that died 
suddenly. He was areader of travels, 
and his dreams and day thoughts 
brought back scenes of Indian tor- 
tures. Skeletons started from the dark 
to grasp him in a room which he had 
to pass through to get to bed. His 
biographer tells us that “single words, 


as Chalchedony, or the names of an- 
cient heroes, had a mighty fascination 
over him, simply from their sound, and 
other words from their meaning, as 
hermit.” Milton well knew the spell 
which such sounds have over the mind, 
for in many of the passages that have 
most power on us, the charm con- 
sists in this almost exclusively, and we 
often have some dozen lines in se- 
quence proving the delight with which 
the great master dwelt on these mys- 
teries of inwoven sounds. In one of 
Foster’s essays, he tells us of a person 
who was so enchanted with the legen- 
dary story of a Spanish saint, that the 
very word hermit alone was enough to 
create in his imagination the whole 
scene in which the pious man was 
said to live. In that essay we can easi- 
ly trace a description of Foster’s own 
~ The romance in which he 
ived in boyhood is described, dream 
by dream. The impossibility of real- 
izing those dreams, leads him to cen- 
sure the indulgence in such visions with 
more severity than the habit deserves, 
for in them there already exists much of 
what in after-life reappears to animate 
man to exertion—to console him in dis- 
tress. To imaginea world brighter and 
better than that which can be realized 
on earth, is but to express the aspira- 
tions of man’s true nature. The insti- 
tutions of society are never in accord 
with those dreams; but each successive 
age of the world’s existence, in its 
career of improvement, bears witness 
to the truth of what was often at first 
but the vision of some solitary contem- 
latist. In the dream of the boy, it 
is probable that intervening means will 
be forgotten, but surely the man is not 
spoiled for after exertions, because his 
imagination has been elevated and 
sustained by anticipations of improving 
the world in which he is to live. Foster 
in his * Essay onthe Romantic” tells us 
of some few minds being subject to the 
“disease” of a “taste for what is 
grand.” 


‘* They have no pleasure in contem- 
plating the system of things as the CrE- 
ATOR has ordered it, a combination of 
great and little, in which the great is 
much more dependent on the little than 
the little on the great. They are con- 
stantly seeking what is animated into 
heroics; what is expanded into immen- 
sity ; what is elevated, above the stars.” 
—E£ssays, page 195. 


That there is something of disease in 
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this therecan be little doubt, but we are 
to remember that the evil is not in the 
vastness of the contemplations or the 
grandeur of their objects, but in the 
disregard of including in the same 
contemplation the subsidiary means 
—not merely considered as means, but 
as ends, equally with what we call re- 
sults—which they must needs be in 
everything that comes within the no- 
tion of moral relations. 

Foster was in early youth a dutiful 
son, and in his advanced years con- 
tributed largely to his parents’ sup- 
port. In his journal he speaks of his 
habit of submission to them, and his 
early respect for persons of mature 
age growing out of this habit, as les- 
sening the spirit of ‘ hardy indepen- 
dence” likely to distinguish boys other- 
wise trained. Till his fourteenth 
year he assisted them in weaving. 
“T had,” says he, “the feelings of a 
foreigner in the place, and some of 
the earliest musings that kindled my 
passions, were in plans for abandoning 
it.” With these feelings it is no 
wonder that the weaving went on 
badly, and that the master manufac- 
turer often threatened to take no 
more of his work. 

At this time, he often studied 
closely, but at irregular intervals, 
at such times as could be spared 
from his work. English was the only 
language he then knew any thing 
of; and we know no writer exer- 
cising the same power as Foster 
over the minds of readers, whose stu- 
dies seem to have been so exclusively 
confined to English books. Indeed, 
we think it has led to important mis- 
conceptions in his estimate of the ef- 
fect of the study of the Greek and 
Latin classics on the minds of boys 
trained in the usual discipline of 
schools. 

We have said that Foster’s parents 
were people of the most fervent 
piety. Among most classes of the 
Dissenters, this involves occasional 
meetings for religious exercises ; and 
in their house, on the Tuesday even- 
ings of each week, several of their 
neighbours assembled. These meet- 
ings were closed with a prayer by old 
Foster, who never omitted the peti- 
tion, “ O Lord bless the lads,” mean- 
ing his son John, and a companion of 
his, Henry Horsfall. The impression 
made on both boys was deep and per- 
manent. 
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In his seventeenth year, he for- 
mally became a member of the Bap- 
tist Church at Hebden-bridge,, and 
shortly after, was “set apart” for 
the ministerial office. While en- 
gaged in receiving classical instruc- 
tion, he continued to work at the 
loom—and the double labour gave 
apprehensions for his health. Foster 
from the first practised composition, 
and even at this period expressed his 
aversion to the conventional dialect, 
in which “the religious people” are 
fond of expressing every thought. 
His favourite books were voyages and 
travels. “In practical theology, he 
was very partial to Watson’s ‘ Heaven 
taken by Storm,’ the work mentioned 
by Doddridge, as having been read by 
Colonel Gardiner on the evening of 
his remarkable conversion.” 

Foster, soon after being “ set apart,” 
went to reside at Brearly Hall, un- 
der the care of the Rev. Dr. Faw- 
cett. 


‘* Brearly Hall was environed with 
hanging woods, except on the south, 
where it opened by a gentle declivity to 
the valley. ‘The scenery harmonized 
with Foster*’s temperament ; and lonely 
rambles in the surrounding woodlands 
formed almost his only recreation. On 
one occasion he persuaded a young com- 
panion to walk with him by the river’s 
side from evening to dawn, just, as he 
said, that they might see how the light in 
its first approach affected the surround- 
ing scenery.” 

***No one,’ an early friend remarks, 
‘was better qualified to write on “ de- 
cision of character.” It was from early 
life the habitual characteristic of his 
mind. He formed his purposes, and 
then proceeded to execute them—no- 
thing wavering. He was always ex- 
amining everything that came within 
the range of his observation; neither 
wind nor weather, night nor day, offer- 
ed any obstacle; he accomplished his’ 
purpose.’” 


To persons who think of the pro- 
longed education of young men for 
orders in the Church of England, 
and who remember that much of 
that education seems to have no di- 
rect reference to their future occu- 
pations, it cannot but be surprising to 
find the young student all at once a 
preacher. Hall tells of having to 
deliver sermons when but eleven years 
of age, “*to grave gentlemen, full half 
of whom wore wigs.” He condemned 
the practice, as calculated to nurse va- 
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nity, and he quotes the strong lan- 1725, occupied by the Baptists as their 
guage of Baxter, “nor should men church. Foster, writing to Horsfall, 
turn preachers as the river Nilus the boy whose name was associated 
breeds frogs (saith Herodotus), where with his in his father’s prayers, tells 
one half moveth before the other is us of his auditory— 


made and while it is yet but plain mud. **T have involuntarily caught a habit 


Foster fortunately was older when of looking too much on the right hand 
the hot-bed system was applied. His side of the meeting. It is on account 
mind was one of considerable origi- of about half-a-dozen sensible fellows 
nality. While words—as words, and who sit together there. I cannot keep 
by a kind of charm—affected him, he myself from looking at them. Some- 
yet never rested in mere words. The times, whether you will believe it or 
phraseology of his sect was thrown not, I say humorous things. Some of 
aside or translated into ordinary lan- these men instantly perceive it, and 

e. This perplexed and dissatis- smile; I, observing, am almost betrayed 
fled his hearers—“I donot knowwhat 0 ® omlle myeed.” 


he has been driving at all this after- Foster remained at Newcastle but 
noon, unless to set riddles,” said an three months.t He lived the life of a 
old man, the oracle of his circle— recluse. His habits of study were de- 
who was sadly puzzled by missing sultory, and he had no fixed plans of 
the phrases that used to set his reli- future life. I feel conscious,” he 


gious feelings in motion. “He is says, in one of his letters, “ of possess- 
taking us to the stars again,” said ing great powers, but not happily 
another. Still the boy’s sermons were combined nor fully brought forth. 
remembered, and they gave promise . . . At the age of twenty-two I 
of what he afterwards accomplished. _—feel*that I have still to live; I have 

He passed three years at Brearley, yet in a great measure my principles to 
and in his twenty-first year he was ad- fix, my plans to form, my means to 
mitted to the Baptist College, Bristol. select, and habits of exertion to ac- 
Robert Hall, the classical tutor, had quire.” In 1793, Foster moved to 
just removed to Cambridge. His place Dublin. He found the Baptist con- 
was supplied by Joseph Hughes, the gregation small when he commenced, 
founder of the British and Foreign and when his engagement closed it was 
Bible Society. Inthe volumes before almost nothing. Great and good as 
us are some exceedingly interesting Foster was, we suspect he was one of 
letters from Foster to Hughes. those men whom Cecil describes as 
‘ In 1792, Foster left his college, having the talent of preaching churches 
and engaged as a preacher at New- empty. He is remembered in Dublin 
castle-on-Tyne. A little room, not as attentive to the children of an 
capable of holding a hundred persons, orphan school connected with the place 
but far too large for the congregation of worship where he officiated. He 
that actually attended, had been, since went there every day to read to them 

* «The only survivor of this little group, J. L. Angas, Esq. has a vivid recol- 
lection of the breathless attention with which they listened to Mr. Foster’s dis- 
éourses, One sermon especially, on ‘ This is not your rest,’ made an indelible im- 
pression on his mind.” 


} LETTER FROM FOSTER TO MR. HORSFALL. 
“ Newcastle, October 2, 1792. 

« . . . . Iknow little of the Dissenters in general. I was one even- 
ing lately a good deal amused at the Presbyterian er Scotch meeting, by 
the stupidity of their psalms—the grimace of the clerk—the perfect insignifi- 
cance of the parson—and the silly, unmeaning attention of a numerous audi- 
tory. . . . . But our meeting, for amplitude and elegance, I believe you 
never saw its equal, It is, to be sure, considerably larger than your lower school ; 
but then so black, and so dark! It looks just like a conjuring-room, and accord- 
ingly the ceiling is all covered with curious antique figures, to aid the magic. That 
thing which they call the pulpit is as black as a chimney; and indeed there is a 
chimney-piece, and very large old fire-place behind it. Yet I like this pulpit mightily, 
itis so much the reverse of that odious priestly pomp which insults your eyes in so 
many places. I hate ey consequence. and ecclesiastical formalities. When I 
order a new coat, I believe it will not be black. In such a place as this it would 
be unnatural to speak loud.” 
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instructive and amusing books. Of 
his congregation, the greater part con- 
sisted of poor people in business, imi- 
tating the show of one or two rich 
families belonging to the sect. Foster's 
few friends were for the most part per- 
sons not belonging to his congrega- 
tion. After his failure as a preacher 
in Dublin, he went to Yorkshire, but 


returned in a few months to make an * 


experiment as a classical and mathe- 
matical teacher. The school languish- 
ed, and died in less than nine months. 

During Foster’s residence in Dublin, 
he waxed fierce as a politician, assisted 
in organizing a society called the 
Sons of Brutus, and narrowly escaped 
‘‘ chains and adungeon.” The danger 
was probably of something worse. 

We next find him at Leeds, pro- 
jecting Sunday evening lectures—“ ser- 
mons without texts.” This was op- 
posed as “ not preaching the Gospel.” 
The experiment of sermons without 
texts was followed by one not much 
more successfulsthat of laying aside 
the clerical habit, and preaching in “ tail 
and coloured clothes.” With the cle- 
rical habit, however, Foster had laid 
aside some doctrines too. ‘I have 
discarded,” he says, ‘the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, and I can avow no 
opinion on the peculiar points of Cal- 
vinism, for J] have none, nor see the 
possibility of forming one.” He wished 
**to have a chapel of his own, without 
even what is called the existence of a 
church. Churches,” said he, “are 
useless and mischievous institutions, 
and the sooner they are dissolved the 
better.” 

Foster did not allow sufficiently for 
the social element in religion. He was 
from the first reserved, shy, and dis- 
trustful. The fermgntation of mind, 
which is produced by religious meet- 
ings, appeared to him not alone a thing 
distinct from religion, but absolutely 
opposed to it; and though he assisted 
occasionally at such assemblies, they 
are seldom mentioned by him except 
in terms of absolute loathing. We are 
not surprised that he shrunk from the 
bustle of management, and that the 
details in which some good men lived 
seemed to him a thing to be avoided. 
Spiritual dissipation might appear to 
him almost as bad as any other of the 
excesses that debilitate and shatter all 
intellectual power. There can be but 
little doubt that the highest order of 
thinkers are not those who rule multi- 
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tudes. Coleridge would have been out of 
his proper place in the “‘ witch-element” 
of an aggregate meeting; nor would 
Robert Hall have been audible to the 
thousands assembled at Mullaghmast. 

As to church membership, Foster 
thought that there was more of ap- 
pearance than of reality in the union it 
is supposed to imply. His wish was 
that “ religion might be set free as a 
grand spiritual and moral element, no 
longer clogged, perverted, and prosti- 
tuted, by corporation forms and prin- 
ciples.” It is not wonderful that a 
man of Foster’s real powers of mind, 
who, in any other mental exercise, 
could receive no assistance from others, 
should shrink from exposing his most 
sacred feelings to the examination of 
the crowds who throng platforms 
and public places. In all things, and 
at all times, Foster was shy and re- 
served. “I like,” says he, in his jour- 
nal, “ all persons as subjects of specu- 
lation; few, indeed, as objects of af- 
fection. I cultivate society for some 
definite purpose: either, first, for ani- 
mated interest or affection; or se- 
condly, for utility—beneficent influ. 
ence, even when I do not feel senti« 
ment or complacency. For a middle 
state of feeling between these two (the, 
acquaintance-feeling) I have no fa- 
culty.” In politics, Foster’s opinions 
seem to have been shaped out for him- 
self; and indignation, which made 
Ebenezer Elliott a poet in his satires 
against the aristocracy, made Foster a 
Republican. The landowners in his 
neighbourhood were—or he regarded 
them as being—selfish and grasping. 
“‘ IT would rather,” says he, “ starve 
than receive any thing at their hands.” 
Doctor Fawcett, his old tutor, had a 
horror of revolution, and there was no 
one of his intimates whose feelings 
were not engaged in the wish of pre- 
serving the settled order of things. If 
they did not love the Church for itself, 
yet it was by the Dissenters very gene- 
rally, and by all Foster’s friends, re- 
garded as the best security Protest- 
antism had against the tyrannical en- 
croachments of Rome. Age, however, 
greatly modified Foster’s opinions; 
Royalty, withits paraphernalia, he still 
regarded as a sad satire on the human 
race; but he did not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge that the faults of a vicious 
people are often to be attributed to 
other causes than. the forms of govern- 
ment under which they live. .* While 
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man’s nature is corrupt, it will,” said 
he, “ pervert any schemes for the im- 
provement of society ; and revolutions, 
great discoveries, augmented science, 
and new forms of polity will become 
in effect what may be denominated the 
sublime mechanics of depravity.” In 
Foster’s early youth, dreams of inde- 
finite good, which excited so many of 
the stirring spirits of the time, and 
which in so many instances ended in 
such melancholy disenchantment and 
despair, led him to construct visionary 
republics, and to look on all actual so- 
ciety with feelings of alienation. 

In 1797, Foster was invited to be- 
come the minister of a general Baptist 
church at Chichester. He remained 
there for two years and a-half; but 
his preaching here, as elsewhere, must 
be described as a failure—at least, it 
was not of that character which could 
keep a congregation together. Few 
recollections of him survive in the 
neighbourhood. A walk near the town 
is still called by his name. His chief 
place of meditation was the chapel; 
and “ the well-worn bricks of the aisles 
still exhibit the vestiges of his solitary 
pacings to and fro by moonlight.” 

It was not for want of continued 
exertions to improve himself both in 
the composition and the delivery of his 
sermons, that Foster failed in the pul- 
pit. He had, while in Dublin and at 
Newcastle, in general preached extem. 
pore; he now most frequently wrote 
out the outline, at least, of his dis- 
courses, and committed them to me- 
mory. He read aloud in the family 
with whom he resided, and yet he felt 
all was in vain. ‘ Reading aloud,” he 
says, in a letter to his parents, “is a 
perfect purgatory. My tongue rubs 
against my teeth, like Balaam’s ass 
against the wall, and will not, cannot 
perform the movement which its mas- 
ter requires.” His sermons were more 
evangelical, he says, than of old; but 
they produced no effect. Of the con- 
gregation some ceased to visit the 
church ; some were removed by death, 
and their places not supplied. One 
old lady he describes as rich, and one 
of the principal people here. She 
had,” says Foster, “ considerable sense, 
and was a violent democrat.” She was 
a bigot and a miser. Foster madeit a 
point to tell people their faults, and 
wasted some of his gunpowder on the 
old lady. It didnot do. To another 
of his congregation, “a fine young 








woman, I lectured with ail my might 
on the value of wisdom, and the folly 
of dress, amusements, and trivial so- 
ciety.” She laughed at our poor Ca- 
tabaptist, and went the way of the 
world. It was the eventful year of 
1798 ; a French invasion was threat- 
ened; Foster thought England griev- 
,ously in the wrong, and began se- 
riously considering what would be his 
duty in the event ofa French army 
landing. Whether he adverted to such 
subjects in his pulpit discourses or 
not, we do not know; but they were 
the subjects of his fierce preachments 
in conversation and correspondence. 
«* What is the opinion about national 
matters among you now ?—does any 
one persist to dissuade you from think- 
ing of them, and talk of leaving them 
to the management. of those who are 
appointed to manage them, &c.?” In 
another letter: “ the enormous guilt 
of such a war without, and of such 
oppression and corruption within, is 
chiefly chargeable on the thoughtless 
indifference of the people at large.” 
He then adverts to the threatened in- 
vasion ; and adds-—* It seems to me 
the duty of each young man especially, 
sericusly to think, and make up his 
mind as to what he ought to do in the 
approach and the reality of such 
an event.” His parents had some 
cause for alarm. Had the French 
landed, Foster would, probably, in the 
fulness “of time, have been hanged 
with his martial cloak around him. 
Meanwhile he continued to preach in 
a dress, not certainly military, and as 
certainly not clerical. ‘I have a 
coat,” says he, “ sufficiently grave—a 
dark brownish gray, witha black velvet 
collar.” This was, after all, quiet 
enough. We have seen John Walker 
preach in a blue coat, and have beheld 
another reverend doctor in a fashion- 
able frock, which, we believe, was called 
Adelaide brown. Still give us black 
for the pulpit; and black seems to have 
been the colour thought best by the 
religionists of Chichester. Between 
Foster’s merits and his follies it would 
have been a strange thing had he suc- 
ceeded in filling his chapel. He thought 
himself an animated preacher; but 
he made this out to himself rather 
by inference than from anything in 
the way of evidence. “I know,” said 
he to himself, * my devotionis sincere— 
now sincere devotion is always attend- 
ed with animation—just the proper 
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degree, too—for if the animation be 
greater than the devotion: ul feeling, 
then it becomes hypocrisy.” Ah! dear 
Foster, we always thought your Rhe- 
toric better than your Logic—w ithout, 
however, being impressed with any 
undue measure of admiration for 
either. Foster divided the “ serious” 
people of Chichester into two classes 
—one fond of forms and ceremonies, 
worshippers of gowns, and_ bands, 
and black coats above all things, in 
the pulpit especially ; and the other, 
a people zealous of a peculiar phrase- 
ology. To express to these people 
views accordant with their own in 
other than the accustomed dialect, was 
a suspicious incident ; and Foster con- 
trived to offend all that called itself the 
religious world of Chichester. Think of 
his black velvet collar worn onall solemn 
occasions with no unconscious pride. 
And then his language—at this period, 
in all his more solemn exercises, a 


Johnsonian assemblage of swelling 
words. It is not surprising, when 


he sought to familiarize the poor 
people of his congregation with the 
higher thoughts that occupied him, 
that they were unwilling to enter these 
chambers of very cloudy imagery, and 
that they thought, to say the least of 
it, he was offering sacrifice with strange 
fire. We cannot agree with l’oster, 
who seems to think that religious 
thought can be always translated into 
the language of the schools of philoso- 
phy. While there is danger, nodoubt, 
of the kind Foster wished to guard 
against, there is also danger of a diffe- 
rent kind, and not less fatal, in the 
avoidance of expressions appropriated 
to a particular subject. ‘The habitual 
avoidance of Scriptural language, which 
was once common in the Church of 
England, was, we have no doubt, at- 
tended with the effect of the clergy 
gradually ceasing to teach the truths 
which that language is most fitted to 
convey, and the readers of Foster’s 
works may remember that he himself, 
on no other evidence than such omis- 
sion in their works, almost denies the 
Christianity of Addison and Johnson. 
The letters to Hughes give us a 
more distinct account of his doctrines, 
than those tohis parents. They were 
such as distinguished him from the 
General Baptists with whom he was 
connected, and approached those of 
the Calvinistic or Particular Bap- 
tists :— 
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“While I cannot but contemn,” he 
says, ‘the circle and the spell of any 
denomination as a party of systematics, 
professing a monopoly of truth, I hold, i 
believe accurately, the leading points ‘of 
the Calvinistic faith—as the corruption 
of human nature—the necessity of a di- 
vine power to change it—irresistible 
grace—the influence “of the Spirit, the 
doctrine of the atonement, in its most 
extensive and emphatic sense—final per- 
severance,” &e. 

In a letter to his parents, the follow- 
ing passage occurs :— 


“I often contemplate, and with the 
due amazement, the characters of 
Moses, and Elijah, and St. Paul, and 
St. John, and the rest who have formed 
the first and noblest rank of mankind. 
I have wondered whether there is in 
the nature of things an impossibility of 
ever approaching them. But I have 
concluded with warmth that all things 
should be attempted, should be suffered, 
should be sacrificed, in the divine emu- 
lation of imitating them. I am happy 
to believe that great and unknown as- 
sistance is imparted by heaven to the 
zealots of such a cause.” 


_ At Chichester, Foster lived in the 
house of people to whom he seems to 
have been greatly attached ; and his 
letters to Mrs. Mant, in whose house 
he resided, are among the most valu- 
able parts of his correspondence. Still 
there was in his mind a prevailing 
sense of loneliness. He had no per- 
sons near him of any intellectual pur- 
suits, and though Foster loved the 
poor, and was not merely their * bene- 
factor” as far as came within his power, 
but their “ brother man ’’in all he said 
and did; yet he yearned for more suit- 
able companionship. To his parents 
he often.regrets that he has not, in 
his immediate vicinity, such a friend 
as Hughes; and the importance of 
home, in its only true sense, was be- 
coming each day more a subject of 
thought-- 

“ Nature for a moment woke the thought, 

And murmured that, from all domestic joys 
Estranged, he wandered o’er the world 
A lonely being, far from all he loved. 


Son of Hodeirah! not among thy crimes 
That murmur shall be written.” 


“I frequently,” he says, “form con- 
jectures about my friends in your neigh- 
bourhood in vain. Thereare, indeed, 
no more young marriages left to be 
imagined—I alone am escaped.” 
There are letters of this date from 
Foster to unknown young ladies, whom 
he seems to have courted at a timid 
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distance, with pen and ink at hand. 
Black Cupids smiled on his bronze 
ink-stand. Love-letters, however, he 
thought would be something the better, 
if they had any meaning, and even love 
itself he thought an insipid thing, and 
not very durable, ifit but expressed the 
relation of loverstoeach other. J love 
my love, and my love loves me, might do 
very well as the burthen of an amorous 
ditty for the birds of the air. Human 
beings could not live long in this state 
of feeling. Lovers, says he, were to be 
regarded as, in their attachments, pur- 
suing some common object of interest. 
They are attracted towards each other 
by the real or supposed regard of each 
to some third object.* There is some 
truth in this ; yet volumes of love-let- 
ters have been written, and, what is 
stranger, have been read, like those of 
the pious Mr. Newton to his wife, 
which seem to be written without either 
of the parties thinking at all—* It is 
all mere I and you—you and I.” Fos- 
ter was for a moral love-letter. Lis- 
ten to him. Young ladies, put no 
trust in that dark grey dress of his, 
with its black velvet collar—the best 
cut coat in Chichester. But read the 
man’s letters— 


* It is,” my dear young lady, “it isa 
most amazing thing that young people 
never consider they shall grow old. I 
would, to young women especially, re- 
new the monition of this anticipation 
every hour of every day. I wish we 
could make all the cryers, watchmen, 
ballad-singers, and even parrots, repeat 
to them continually, ‘You will be an 
old woman—you vib-ont you.” 


In this tone and temper some two or 
three Carolines and Sarahs were ad- 
dressed. Authorship was now our 
author's dream, and his love-letters 
were contrived a double debt to pay. 
They were written with the purpose 
of being printed as essays, if he felt 
that he had succeeded. Distinct sub- 
jects were, therefore, present to his 
mind, and the imagined presence of an 
attentive hearer supplied to him the 
place ofapublic. He appears to have 
had a fortunate escape from some of 
the young ladies, who, on a nearer ex- 
amination, were found to be not only 


mortal, but (we use Foster’s word) 
** worthless,” 

In 1799, Foster left Chichester for 
Battersea, where he lived for some 
time, in the neighbourhood of his friend 
Hughes. Ina letter to Mrs. Mant, he 
gives an account of himself and his oc- 
cupations. ‘‘1 have preached,” says 
he, “several of the Sabbaths, and 
made a journey of, perhaps, forty miles 
in the country, to preach to heathens, 
at one place in a sort of coal-hole ; and 
to plain good saints at another, ina 
sort of little shop. I stood behind the 
counter, and some of the candles hang- 
ing above touched my wig.” This 
was not a casual adventure. There 
was what was called a Mission, and 
preachers were employed to establish 
religious posts “in obscure places, 
where the Gospel scarcely ever went 
before.” A religious society had im- 
ported twenty black boys from Africa, 
for the benefit of European education, 
and they were entrusted to Foster's 
care. He seems to have been a kind 
of tutor or schoolmaster to them ; 
most of them had already learned to 
speak English. Foster boarded with 
the black female, to whom the manage- 
ment of the domestic affairs of this 
Negro college were entrusted. The 
black lady had a daughter of twenty, 
and our readers may begin to fear for 
the white preacher’s heart. 

But his imagination we have before 
said, was affected rather through the 
ear than eye. Ardent and intellectual 
as he was, and with a glowing spirit 
that gave its own colouring to every 
thing he beheld, the dark lady smiled 
in vain. The magic of a name was 
the destined charm to which he was at 
last to yield ; and Miss Maria Snooke 
—yes, Snooke—a good name at Cam- 
berwell—soon established sole domi- 
nion over the heart of the sober moral- 
ist. It was in vain that his constancy 
was tried by change of scene and place 
—* still the same sound was in his 
ears,” and echo wherever he went re- 
peated, or seemed to repeat, that one 
sweet word—Snooke!— Maria Snooke! 
—Mary Snooke! He writes to Mrs. 
Mant—* I shall remove almost imme- 
wae into a quiet, retired house in the 
neighbourhood, inhabited by a respect- 


* See also his Journal, section 517 :—‘‘ How is it possible that the conversation 
of that pair can be interesting. Surely the great principle of continued interest in 
such a connexion cannot be to talk always into the same style of simple direct per- 
sonality, but to introduce personality in the subject—to talk of topics so as to 


involve each other's feelings without perpetually talking at each other.” 
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able and agreeable widow, who has se- 
veral daughters. There I mean to devote 
myself to retirement and reflection.” 
Ah! John Foster !—retirement and re- 
flection in a house with a widow and 
her daughters. Is Maria one of them ? 
or are they fair tempters to try thy 
constancy? If so, their arts, poor 
things—their pardonable arts—for thy 
heart is well worth winning—are all 
in vain, In his heart he bore a talis- 
man— 
** Oneiza's image swims before his sight, 
His own Arabian maid.” 

We have said that Foster cultivated 
his powers of conversation. One night 
at an inn at Salisbury, he is recorded 
as having never ceased talking from 
five in the evening, till two o'clock of 
the following morning: politics, morals, 
literature, every thing, in short. Vain 
attempts were made, by strangers and 
townsmen, to arrest the superb stream 
of monologue: on it rolled till the 
coach by which he was to travel, car- 
ried away the mighty speaker, still ut- 
tering words, words, words. In telling 
the story, Foster is naturally reminded 
of Coleridge, whom he was, it would 
seem, emulous of rivalling in his great 
attribute. ‘* Coleridge,” he says, “ is, 
I am told, coming from the north, to 
reside near London.” 

In 1800, Foster removed to Down- 
end, a village five miles from Bristol, 
where he preached regularly at a small 
chapel, erected by Dr. Caleb Evans. 
Here he continued to reside for about 
four years. 

In 1801, Foster visited his Yorkshire 
friends for the last time. It surprises 
us rather, that no feelings seem to have 
been gratified by this visit. His parents 
were sinking rapidly in health; he 
speaks of the place and visit with ab- 
solute antipathy. His early life had 
been unhappy, and to recall it was not 
a pleasant thing. On his return he 
became acquainted with a preacher of 
the name of Rowland. His fame may 
be great in the Baptist churches, but 
we know nothing of him. Foster's re- 
cord of him implies more than it ex- 
presses—‘ He seems a respectable, a 
very respectable preacher, and is, for 
an orthodox man, of unparalleled can- 
dour.” 


“IT was,” says Foster, ‘‘ two or three 


times in Hau’s company, and heard him 


reach once, Everything about him, all 
e does or says, is instinct with power. 
Even a common sentence, when he utters 


one, seems to tell how much more he can 
do. His intellect is peculiarly potential, 
and his imagination robes, without ob- 
scuring, the colossal form of his mind.” 


About this period he met Cole. 
ridge—* that prince of magicians,” as 
he calls him :— 

‘*His mind,” says Foster, ‘is clearly 
more original and illimitable than Hall’s. 
Coleridge is, indeed, sometimes less per- 
spicuous and impressive by the distance 
at which his mental operations are cars 
ried on; Hall works his enginery close 
by you, so as to endanger your being 
caught and torn by some of the wheels, 
just as one has sometimes felt when en- 
vironed by the noise and movements of 
a great mill.” 

In February, 1804, Foster removed 
to Frome. “ And what kind ofa place 
is this Frome?” Let Foster answer, 
** My good friend, Frome is a large and 
surprisingly ugly town inSomersetshire, 
where the greatest number of the peo- 
ple are employed about making woollen 
cloth.” There seems to be no very 
good security to the Dissenters for 
perpetuating in their churches any sys- 
tem of doctrines. Job David was the 
preacher whom Foster succeeded ; and 
Job for a long time tried their patience. 
They first whispered, the man is a So- 
cinian ; it was but suspected by them; 
still suspicion is a bad thing. The 
congregation fell away, and Job was 
angry. “ Well, then, | am a Socinian,” 
said Job David, and straightway de- 
parted, probably to preach elsewhere. 
The number of the congregation in- 
creased when Foster began to preach, 
but was still miserably small. His in- 
come was something better here than 
it had been at any former time. 
The dream of marriage did not seem 
absolutely impossible to be realized ; 
and Foster commenced writing the 
essays, by which he was best known, 
in a series of letters to the lady who 
became afterwards bis wife. 

The “Essays” were published in 
1805: they were at once successful. 
They deserved their success, and are 
stilla popular book. The exertions of 
Foster’s friend, Hughes, did much to 
bring the book into early notice. He at 
once circulated one-fifth of the entire 
edition. He sent copies to Wilberforce, 
Lord Teignmouth, and some others, 
who stood on the border between li- 
terature and religion. The book was 
allowed to pass the interdicted terri- 
tory without any very long quarantine. 
Horne Tooke was also thought likely 
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tosbe'a useful auxiliary, ani Hu shes 
serit him the volumes (there were two). 
«Let him simplify,” said the gramma- 
tical purist ; “ let him simplify. There 
is a basis of good sense. If he is a 
young writer, he will do.” We have 
no means of now knowing how the pe- 
riodical critics dealt with the work, 
with the exception of Robert Hall, 
who wrote a brilliant paper in the 
Eclectic Review, introducing it to the 
public. Its immediate success—for it 
came to a second edition within a few 
months of its publication—was proba- 
bly due to the exertions of Hughes and 
other friends. With very strong evi- 
dence of originality of thinking, the 
style was cumbrous and unwieldy, and 
was ‘only reduced to its present clear- 
ness by successive alterations.* The 
ninth edition is that which first repre- 
sents the book as left by the author 
with his final corrections. One of the 
important objects that will be effected 
by the present publication of Foster’s 
correspondence, is the illustration of 
his entire sincerity, which a compari- 
son of that work and his letters im- 
presses. Each is often a commentary 
on the other ; and te exhibit this may 
probably give a revived interest to the 
Essays in some future edition. In the 
Essay “ On a Man's writing Memoirs 
of Himself,’ we, for instance, find the 
following passage, which has remained 
in our own recollection from the period 
at which we first read the Essays—a 
longer portion of our day on earth has 
rem since than we willingly recol- 
ect :— 

‘In some occasional states of the 
mind we can look back much more clear- 
ly than at other times. A circumstance 
of my early youth came suddenly to my 


mind with a clearness of representation 
which I was not able to retain for the 
length of an hour, and which I could not by 
the strongest effort at this instant renew. 
I seemed almost to see the walls and win- 
dows of a particular room, with four or 
five persons in it who were so perfectly 
restored to my imagination that I could 
recognize not only the features, but 
even the momentary expression of their 
countenances and the tones of their 
voices.” —Essays, pages 10 and 11. 

In a letter to his parents from Chi- 
chester (1797), we find the following 
passage :— 


*‘HonoureD Parents—I have just 
been admiring the marvellous construc- 
tion of the mind, in the circumstance of 
its enabling me, as I sit by my candle 
here, in a chamber at Chichester, to view 
almost as distinctly as if before my eyes 
your house, the barn, the adjacent 
fields, neighbouring houses, and a mul- 
titude of other objects. I can go through 
each part of the house, and see the ex- 
act form of the looms, tables, maps, 
cakes of bread, and so on, down to my 
mother’s thimble.” 


We have said that the style of the 
Essays is cumbrous: this sometimes 
arises from its being loaded too heavily 
with thought—more frequently from 
the thoughts not having been perfectly 
digested; but we must also say, we 
think that Foster, like other irregu- 
larly-educated men, had an early taste 
for dictionary words, and that he did 
himself great injustice, when writing 
for the public, in not allowing his 
thoughts to shape themselves into such 
natural expression as they almost al- 
ways assume when he is writing to his 
familiar friends. Now and then, in the 
Essays—not, however, often—passages 
of exquisite beauty of language occur, 






















* In correcting the Essays for publication, Foster laboured to a degree that will 
surprise most of our rapid writers. ‘‘ There was not a paragraph,” he says, ‘‘ and 
scarcely a sentence that did not require mending.” Hughes read the manuscript, 
and suggested a hundred alterations. Foster listened, and balanced word after 
word, and rejected, and restored what he had rejected. More of this correspond- 
efce is preserved than is worth the place it occupies in these volumes. One sen- 
tence is so just that we think it important to transcribe it for the benefit of self. 
sufficient critics. Foster says—‘‘I would make one remark once for all, viz. : 
that when a man has written so much as to have formed his style, it will havea 
certain homogeneity, from which it will result that the substitution of different forms 
of expression will not always be an improvement, even where they are better of 
themselves, since they may not be of a piece.” . , ‘ 

‘* How little a reader can do justice to the labours ofan author, unless himself 
also were an author! How often I have spent the whole day in adjusting two or 
three sentences, amidst a perplexity about niceties which would be far too impal- 
pable to be even comprehended, if one were to state them, by the greater number 
of readers. Neither is the reader aware how often, after this has been done, the 
sentences or paragraphs so adjusted were, after several hours’ deliberation, next 
day all blotted out.” 
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where the simplicity of the expression, 
and its perfect truthfulness, are its great 
charm. How beautiful are the closing 
sentence of the passage that follows— 


‘*T have just been observing several 
children of eight or ten years old, in all 
the active vivacity which enjoys the ple- 
nitude of the moment ‘ without looking 
before or after,’ and while observing, 1 
attempted, but without success, to re- 
member what Iwas at thatage. 1 can, 
indeed, remember the principal events 
of the period, and the actions and pro- 
jects to which my feelings impelled me; 
but the feelings themselves in their own 
pure juvenility cannot be revived so as 
to be described and placed in comparison 
with those of maturity. What is be- 
come of all those vernal fancies which 
had so much power to touch the heart ? 
What a number of sentiments have lived 
and revelled in the soul that are now 
irrevocably gone! They died like the 
singing birds of that time which now 
sing no more.” —Essays, page 9. 


He continues with almost equal beau- 
ty and impressiveness— 


*‘ Thelife that we then had, now seems 
almost as if it could not have been our 
own. When we go back to it in thought, 
and endeavour to recall the interests 
which animated it, they will not come. 
We are like a man returning, after the 
absence of many years, to re-visit the 
embowered cottage where he passed the 
morning of his-life, and finding only a 
relic of its ruins !” 

Of the “ Essays,” that on * Decision 
of Character” is probably the most 
popular. The most original is that on 
«‘ Some of the Causes of the Aversion 
of Men of Taste to Evangelical Reli- 
gion.” No man but Foster could 
have produced it. With considerable 
subtlety, he investigates the question of 
language; and, we think, makes it 
plain, that, to the strange peculiarities 
of expression by which preachers seek 
to establish a sort of cypher between 
themselves and their audience—unintel- 
ligible to those not familiar with the 
dialect—is in great measure to be 
ascribed the withdrawal from conven- 
ticles of persons whose language is 
formed in a different school. Not 
only does this style repel them from the 
assemblies where it is used, but it leads 
them to associate (in mind) its use 
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with ideas of vulgarity and presumptu- 
ous ignorance. We marvel that Fos- 
ter, who felt so strongly and so justly 
the bigotry of the sectarian spirit, 
which never recognizes the same 
truths in any but the language in 
which they have been accustomed to be 
presented, himself wars with Addison 
and Young. Indeed, we think his at- 
tack on them inconsistent with itself, 
and, on any of the grounds on which 
he would sustain it, untenable. They 
have written tragedies, and placed Hea- 
thens in circumstances in which they 
express sentiments “ improper,” says 
Foster, “‘ to engage a Christian’s full 
sympathy, and therefore improper for 
a poet admitting Christianity, to have 
written in order to engage that sym- 
pathy.” Surely there was no one of 
the hearers or readers of Addison’s 
Cato, who was not as likely as Foster 
to remember the fact of Cato’s pagan- 
ism ; and how they could be mischie- 
vously affected by the lines which Fos- 
ter quotes for reprobation, is not very 
easily conceivable. With respect to 
the classics themselves, there is a tone 
of great exaggeration in all that Foster 
says of the injury they are calculated to 
do.* From Homer and Virgil school- 
boys learn Greek and Latin, and little 
else. Much of the sentiment is, no 
doubt, irreconcileable with Christian 
feeling, but it is a mistake to suppose 
that such distinct sympathies are ex- 
cited by it as Foster supposes. The 
elevation of mind exhibited by Homer’s 
men is less likely to be mischievous, at 
the age at which it is read, than the 
covetousness “which is idolatry,” of 
the utilitarian books which would pro- 
bably supply its place. Do school- 
boys believe Homer’s fables about 
men and gods more than sop’s? The 
passion for war, it is assumed, is creat- 
ed and nurtured by Homer’s poetry. 
The story ofAlexander is for ever told, 
who wished for the harp to which 
Achilles sang the deeds of heroes. 
Montgomery tells us 


“ Achilles quench’d not all his wrath on Greece, 
Thro’ Homer's song its miseries never cease, 
Like Phebus’ shafts the bright contagion brings 
Plagues on the people for the feuds of kings.” 

Foster thinks that the Zneid is not 


likely to make men idolaters of the god 


*« After considering the effect that has been produced by the Iliad of Homer, I 
was compelled to regard it with the same sentiment as I should a knife of beautiful 
workmanship, which had been the instrument used in murdering an innocent family. 
Recollect as one instance of its influence on Alexander, and through him, over the 
world.” —Life and Correspondence, vol. i. page 172. 
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of war—asly hit, we suppose, at Virgil’s 
battles not being described with pro- 
per spirit ; but an opening, susceptible 
mind, he says, would be in danger of a 
depravation of its ideas concerning the 
other world from the picturesque sce- 
nery with which the poet clothes the re- 
gions of the dead, and—listen to this, ye 
founders of colleges—Dido’s example 
‘might lead to suicide. Surely, it is 
not necessary to answer this. If there 
is danger in the poetry of the ancients, 
this is not the danger that is to be ap- 
prehended. The injury can never be 
that ofa desire to imitate the very acts 
represented. We can imagine the 
mind being imbued by the study of the 
ancient poets with sentiments altoge- 
ther alien to Christianity, if the lessons 
of Christianity arenot taught; and we 
know no way in which they can be 
taught, except by the Christian scrip- 
tures. But, does Foster suppose that 
ambition, and violence, and the passions 
that lead to war, or to suicide, would 
not exist but for the song of the epic 
poet? does he suppose—can any man 
suppose that their real strength is in- 
‘creased by the fact that they are re- 
‘corded, even supposing, in aid of his 
argument, that the record is by any 
one imagined to be true history, for 
something like this is the way in which 
Montgomery puts it ? 


‘Oh that for ever from the rolls of fame 

Had perished every conqueror's name ! 

“Then had mankind been spared in after times 
Their greatest sufferings and their greatest crimes. 
The hero scourges not his age alone, 

His curve to late posterity is known. 

He slays his thousands with his living breath, 
His tens of thousands by his fame in death.” 


In our opinion, had the oblivion of the 
hero been secured by the worthlessness 
of the verses in which his exploits were 
recorded, the world would have want- 
ed its Homers, but would have re- 
‘mained pretty secure of its Alexanders, 
orrather of fiercer conquerors cast in a 
sterner mould, and the evils of war had 
‘been a more unmitigated evil. “ Is it 
because there isnot a god in Israel, that 
ye have sent to Beelzebub, the god of 
Ekron?” is the way in which Foster 
would argue the question. But listen 
to Keble. Nothing can be more true 
—nothing more beautiful than the 
spirit in which he replies to such 
views. He describes the Israelites 


* « Where each old poetic mountain 
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when they had entered the promised 
land :— 


* And when their wondrous march was o'er, 
And they had won their homes 
Where Abraham fed his flock of yore, 
Among their father’s tombs, 
A land that drinks the rain of heaven at will, 
Whose waters kiss the feet of many a vine-clad hill; 


“ Oft as they watched, at thoughtful eve, 
A gale from bowers of balm 
Sweep o’er the billowy corn and heave 
The tresses of the palm, 
Just as the lingering sun had touched with gold, 
Far o’er the cedar shade, some tower of giants old. 
** Tt was a fearful joy, I ween, 
To trace the heathen’s toil, 
The limpid wells, the orchards green 
Left ready for the spoil. 
The household stores untouched, the roses bright 
Wreathed o’er the cottage walls in garlands of de- 
light. 
“ And now another Canaan yields 
To their all-eonquering ark,— 
Fly from the ‘ old poetic’ fields* 
Ye paynim shadows dark ! 
Immortal Greece, dear land of glorious lays, 
Lo! here the ‘unknown God’ of thy unconscious 
praise ! 
* The olive wreath, the ivied wand, 
* The sword in myrtles drest,’ 
Each legend of the shadowy strand 
Now wakes a vision blest, 
As little children lisp and tell of heaven, 
So thoughts beyond their thought to these high bards 
Were given ! 
“ And these are ours; thy partial grace 
The tempting treasure lends ; 
These relics of a guilty race 
Are forfeit to thy friends; 
What seemed an idol hymn now breathes of Thee, 
Tuned by Faith's ear to some celestial melody. 


* There’s not a strain to Memory dear,t 
Nor flower in classic grove, 
There’s not a sweet note warbled here 
But minds us of thy Love. 
O Lord, our Lord, and spoiler of our foes, 
There is no light but Thine, with THEE all beauty 
glows.” — Christian Year. 


When Arnold, with his playmates, 
in his early childhood, amused himself 
with sailing rival fleets in his father’s 
garden, and when he and his compa- 
nions took spear and shield, and acted 
the Homeric Fables, spouting Pope’s 
rhymes, is there any man who thinks, 
or can think, or, if he does so think, 
whose thoughts on this subject are 
worth one half-penny, that these exer- 
cises of the boy were inconsistent with 
the piety of his after life ? 

In 1806, Foster resigned his minis- 
terial charge at Frome, and soon after 
engaged as a regular contributor to 
the Eclectic Review. His first review 
was an account of Carr’s “ Stranger 
in Ireland.” In the Irish he justly 
sees a people equal to any nation on 
the earth in physical and intellectual 


Inspiration breathed around.”— Gray. 


+ Burns’s Works. 


I. 293. Dr. Currie’s Edition. 
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capability. He speaks highly of Grat- 
tan, and of Curran with yet greater 
admiration :— 


*** We have long considered this dis- 
tinguished counsellor as possessed of a 
higher genius than any one in his pro- 
fession within the British empire. The 
most obvious difference between these 
two orators is, that Curran is more 
versatile, rising often to sublimity, and 
often descending to pleasantry, and 
even drollery; whereas Grattan is al- 
ways grave and austere. They both 
possess that order of intellectual pow- 
ers of which the limits cannot be assign- 
ed. No conception could be so brilliant 
and original, that we could confidently 
pronounce, that neither of these men 
could have uttered it. We regret to 
imagine how many admirable thoughts 
which such men must have expressed in 
the lapse of so many years, have been 
unrecorded and lost for ever. We think 
of them with the same feelings with 
which we have often read of the beauti- 
ful or sublime occasional phenomena of 
nature, in past times or remote regions, 
which amazed and delighted the behold- 
ers, but which we were destined never 
to see.’” 


The Eclectic Review, to which Fos- 
ter was for many years a diligent con- 
tributor, combined “ the advocacy of 
spiritual Christianity with liberal views 
on social and political questions.” Dis- 
senters and Churchmen united in its 
support, on the understanding that 
the points at issue between them 
should not be discussed. Such neu- 
trality does well in statement, but can- 
not be acted upon without ending in 
a sacrifice of all manly principle. Fos- 
ter was, from the first, averse to it ; 
and indignantly remonstrates in several 
letters on the impossibility of doing 
any good in the discussion of political 
questions under such a restriction. 
‘‘ If the supporters have no hope of 
supporting the Eclectic Review with- 
out a sacrifice of this free and cou- 
rageous quality, let them lay down 
their thankless undertaking, and let 
some other men be sought to under- 
take a really bold and free work, which 
should, in its prospectus, declare in so 
many words that the Bible is to be 
held sacred, but nothing else on earth.” 

Foster's sole support was for some 
time derived from his pen. An affec- 
tion in the throat interfered with his 
preaching, or rather with his occupy- 
ing any settled post of duty as a preach- 
er; for, after his marriage, in 1808, 
we find him seizing every opportunity 
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of usefulness in this way that presented 
itself. ‘ Iam become,” he says, “ ae- 
customed to desks, stools, blocks, and 
all sorts of pedestal elevations.” He 
says that preaching for nothing made 
his sermons more acceptable to the 
poor people, among whom he itinerated 
through acircuit of fourteen milesround 
his residence. ‘ The clergy,” says he, 
‘tof the Established Church rail a little 
at us from their pulpits and in their 
convivial meetings. And in this we 
hear that one or two of amore serious 
stamp are not behind hand with the 
rest—disliking Dissenters, as such, 
just as much as the more profligate 
ones dislike the Dissenters as religion- 
ists. And indeed all over England, I 
believe that in general the evangelical 
clergy are found very great bigots, 
with here and there a rare exception.” 
The opinion which Foster and this 
body of the clergy had of each other 
was no favourable omen for the con- 
tinuance of the “alliance” in support- 
ing the Review. 

In 1808, Foster married. There 
can be little doubt that this wise step 
saved him from sinking into absolute 
insanity. We have him in several of 
his letters for many years back ex- 
pressing himself with increasing dis- 
like of all society, and even the love of 
scenery, which he once enjoyed, was 
dying away. In spite of occasional 
playfulness of expression, the heart 
felt its own bitterness, and there was 
a morbid taint which would soon have 
consumed the whole man. We have 
one note jotted down in a pleasant 
humour enough :— 


‘* Spent part of an hour with a hand- 
some young woman and a friendly little 
cat. The young woman was ignorant 
and unsocial. T felt as if I could easily 
make society with the cat.” 


But then we find, soon after, this 
anathema against Frome— 


‘*T should nauseate the place if I had 
been habituated to it foracentury. At 
first I felt an intense loathing. Ihated 
every house, timber, stone and brick in 
the town, and almost the very trees, 
fields, and flowers, in the country round.” 


In another letter he says— 


‘This last six months I have liveda 
little way out of the town, in a house 
amidst the fields. However, 1 hardly 
ever go out, because I can see them so 
well deough my window—the window 
of an upper room, * * * I almost 
decline all visiting, and have not dined 
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from home six times these last seven 
months.” 


Health was beginning to fail. An 
affection of the throat, which at times 
threatened more serious danger, in- 
terfered with his habitual oceupation 
of preaching. We have spoken of the 
indignant and resentful feeling with 
which he regarded the working of all 
the fixed institutions of society, as if in 
them was to be found the cause of all 
the evil on earth, and as if they could 
be changed for efficient and permanent 
good without a change in the nature 
of the being by whom they are ad- 
ministered. In short, hopelessness of 
good, indisposition, loathing of all 
things, morbid benevolence—for he 
sought anxiously to prove to his own 
mind, and often expressed the thought 
in his letters and journals, that when 
he saw “ people good and sensible” he 
no longer felt any pleasure in the 
sight—all threatened him with the 
disease of Swift. Marriage came in 
time to save him, and it is our belief 
that it alone could have saved him from 
actual insanity. His pecuniary circum- 
stances had rendered. it impossible for 
some years; but in the year 1807 he 
seems to have screwed his courage to 
the desperate undertaking, in spite of 
the price of coals and candles, and not- 
withstanding his fear of the inflictions 
created “by the abominable vermin 
called taxes, a far more mischievous 
creature than the locusts of Egypt.” 
Never was there a summer season so 
beautiful in Foster's imagination as 
that in which he took this sensible re- 
solve :— 


“*ITnever have been more enchanted 
with a summer season. * * * * * 
A flower, a tree, a fly has been enough 
to give me a delightful train of ideas 
and emotions, and sometimes to elevate 
the mind to sublime conceptions. * * * 
One autumnal flower (the white convol- 
vulus) excited very great interest by 
recalling the season I spent at Chiches- 
ter, where I happened to be very atten- 
tive to this flower, and once or twice, 
if you recollect, endeavoured to draw 
it with the pencil.” 


Winter came, if it could be called 
winter while his heart was in this 
happy state, and the first snow-drops 
were witnessed in the same feeling of 
confiding anticipation :— 


** Yes! the spring does open upon me 









with a fascination which I have not felt 
before. This once I certainly do feel, in 
its first indications, a deeper charm than 
I did even in my youth, when I was as 
full of fancy and sentiment as any poet. 
No doubt it is from this adventitious cause 
that I have felt such luxury in the beau- 
tiful days we have had for a week 
past.” 


The letter from which we have 
quoted was written March 3rd, 1808, 
and in the following May he married. 
Almost instantly his health was re- 
stored—the cloud of gloom was wholly 
gone—nay, even the morbid affection 
of the throat passed away, and Foster, 
happy every day and all day long, 
found the Sundays again bring back 
their old duties, and he was able to 
resume his preaching. Of Mrs. Fos- 
ter there is little mention, but that 
little proves his marriage to have 
been singularly happy. In due time we 
have him telling ‘“ of the brats of boys 
making a great noise, and running 
about to keep themselves warm in the 
house under me.” Foster rose early, 
lit his own fire, and paced his garret 
duly as morning came :— 


**T have noticed the curious fact of 
the difference of the effect of what other 
people’s children do and one’s own. 
I never mind how much din is made 
by these brats, if it is not absolutely in 
the room where I am at work. When 
I am with them I am apt to make them, 
and join in making them make a 
bigger tumult and noise, so that their 
mother sometimes complains that we all 
want whipping together.” 


His residence was for some years 
at Bourton, and his chief occupation was 
writing reviews. He studied the book 
which he reviewed ; and the volumes 
which have been, since his death, com- 
piled from his contributions to the 
Eclectic are not without interest. He 
went out but little, except when on his 
preaching expeditions. He describes 
the garret which was his book-room 
and study, as a long room, the 
floor heaped and crowded with books 
and papers, with a lane in the mid- 
dle through the accumulating and 
encroaching lumber, in which he 
walked backward and forward, hour 
after hour; for in his earlier days he 
had formed the habit of thus meditat- 
ing in the fields, and now walked almost 
as much as in the days of old in the 
open air. For nine years he walked 
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and meditated, and declaimed against 
church aud state—vehemently testified 
against all the evil which was done on 
the earth—disbelieved that much good 
was done, or ever could be done, by 
societies or assemblies of men, how- 
ever benevolent the objects that might 
seem to be the bond of their union ; 
and was never wearied in effecting such 
measure of good as came within his 
own individual power. Foster’s father 
died in 1814. His letters from that 
period to his mother express increas- 
ing affection, partly, perhaps, because 
the feeling of affection may have itself 
become strengthened; and partly, no 
doubt, because in her lonely old age 
she more required the consolations 
which he never failed to suggest to her. 
The good sense, the unreserve, the 
love which these letters exhibit, are 
among the most beautiful proof of the 
perfect genuineness of Foster’s charac- 
ter. We wish we could transcribe 
some of them entire; but our space 
does not permit, and we must select 
such passages as, in addition to exhi- 
biting Foster’s mind, will do some- 
thing more. Our readers will be gra- 
tified with an extract from one of the 
letters to his mother, which gives an 
account of Baxter's pulpit at Kidder- 
minster :— 


** Anancient-looking inscription carved 
on it shows it to be nearly two hundred 
years old, being placed in the church 
many years before Baxter preached 
there. It is small, of oak, quite sound 
and firm, and is decorated with old 
carving, painting, and gilding, in a 
manner which must have been strangely 
gaudy ; insomuch that, unless this was 
common in those days, one could almost 
fancy Baxter must have been displeased 
with so showy an object every time he 
looked at it. It was striking to stand 
in this pulpit, and reflect what a saintly 
and apostolic man had often occupied 
it; what an eloquence of piety had 
been, with almost miraculous efficacy, 
poured from it ; and what the state of 
that preacher may be now! It was im- 
possible not to feel some emotions of 
sorrow at having been so little like 
him, and desire to be more enabled and 
animated to follow him as he followed 
Christ.” 


At this period much of his corres- 
pondence connected itself with the 
Eclectic Review and its arrangements. 
Foster had more taste for listening to 
sermons than in general distinguishes 
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preachers. He tells of listening on 
the Sunday morning to a wild Wes- 
leyan, with northern brogue and pro- 
vincial grammar ; at midday to a ser- 
mon from aconsequential ecclesiastic— 
read, not declaimed—against the as- 
sumption by one class of preachers of 
the name Evangelicals as a distinctive 
appellation ; in the evening of the 
same day he heard, and praises, a ser- 
mon of Mr. East's. Hall, at a late 
period of his life, he heard whenever he 
preached; and among Foster’s best 
works dre his remarks on Hall’s 
preaching. Inthe year 1817, he re- 
turned to Downend. His habits of 
village preaching made him think it 
right to accept the office of stated 
preacher at Downend. The congre- 
gation consisted of a few highly edu- 
cated people, with many rustics; and 
he fancied that he could, by a style of 
perfect simplicity, reconcile the oppos- 
ing tastes of histather anomalous con- 
gregation. - He failed. The excitable 
went elsewhere for excitement. Habit 
made others come to the old place of 
worship; but they were listless, and 
might have'as well been anywhere else. 
Foster tried them for six months, and 
then relapsed into writing for the 
Eclectic. 

In September, 1818, he delivered a 
discourse at the Baptist Missionary 
Society, which was afterwards en- 
larged and published; and in 1820 
was published the most remarkable of 
his writings—the “ Essay on the Evils 
of Popular Ignorance.” 

That essay was never an admired 
book in the same way that his first 
publication was; and yet we cannot but 
think it far more deserving of attention. 
It was a book, however, calculated to 
oppress the mind, by forcing upon the 
conscience of each individual the feeling 
that in direct proportion to the means 
which he had neglected of removing the 
ignorance of the poor—to which igno- 
rance all the evils of suciety are refer- 
red, was his accountability. The evil 
was represented in portentous magni- 
tude, so great, that it would seem no 
possible effort could avail to reach it 
in even the slightest degree, or have 
any effect whatever on it; and yet 
the reader was compelled to feel, by a 
sorcery which he could not resist, that 
his was the guilt—that his acts or his 
omissions had created this state of 
things, which he was utterly helpless to 
remedy or remove. Itis said of War. 
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ren Hastings, that though his con- 
science acquitted him of the charges 
brought against him, yet while Sheri- 
dan stated the case of the highest trust 
ever committed to an individual, basely 
violated and betrayed, such strong and 
indignant sympathy was awakened in 
the mind of the accused, that he could 
not but, for the moment, believe himself 
the most criminal of mankind ; and in 
reading Foster's essay, it is absolutely 
impossible not to be overpowered by 
this feeling. The ‘ Missionary Dis- 
course” is, in truth, a part of the same 
essay, or growing out of the same train 
of thoughts, and was probably more ef- 
fective, as the particular application of 
the argument to the circumstances of 
Hindostan was calculated to fix atten- 
tion more than any general statement 
could, The works originally published 
separately were, in 1821, printed by 
Foster in a volume. In this new 
edition they were greatly altered from 
the form in which they at first appeared, 
Foster at all times wrote for the pub- 
lic with great and painful effort. It 
would, antecedently, appear probable 
that long habit must have accustomed 
a man whose daily work was commu- 
nieating with the public by means of 
pen and ink, to the easy use of his in- 
struments ; but the contrary was the 
ease. His familiar letters flow in an 
easy, natural style, and the extracts 
from his note-books, which Mr. Ry- 
land has given us, consist, for the most 
part, of aphorisms expressed very hap- 
pily. Those which refer to conduct 
and the practical duties of life had 
d probably more often through 
is mind than the propositions which 
embody doubtful speculative opinions. 
In the former class of aphorisms his 
style not unfrequently reminds us of 
“ The Essays in the Intervals of. 
Business.”"* Take the following in- 
stance as an example of what we 
mean :— 


** Ts not this world a proper scene for 
a.benevolent and ardent mind? There 
are bodies to heal, minds to enlight- 
en and reform, social institutions to 
change, children to educate. In all 
this, is there nothing that J can do?”— 
Foster's Life, vol. i. 199. 


The fear of the public or the 
press appears to have acted as a 


* Pickering, 
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spell upon his faculties. The pro- 
cess of writing was slow; and his 
friends thought, when speaking to him 
of his later works, his style vicious 
and inadequate to do justice to his 
conceptions. ‘ He is running a race 
for obscurity,” said Hall, “and has 
won it;” not avery happy metaphor, 
but it expresses what Hall meant. 
Language of the same kind was ad- 
dressed to him by Hughes, and the ef- 
fect on Foster was such, that he re- 
wrote great part of both essays. We 
suspect that his friends were wrong. 
His editors give some specimens of the 
alterations, and we think there is no 
very great improvement. Foster's 
meaning is not always very clear, but 
this is not, we think, his fault. His 
subject often compels more attention 
from the reader than readers will give ; 
and it is also to be considered that it is 
all written, as if it had, from the first, 
been addressed rather to the ear than 
the eye—that, to render it easily un- 
derstoody the comment of voice and 
eye are, as in all cases of discourses, to 
be supplied. As a spoken speech, or 
sermon, the work is to be judged, and, 
compared with this class of works— 
and with no other is the comparison 
quite fair—Foster’s essay is one of the 
mostremarkable works in the language, 
With respect to the most peculiar 
parts of the work—the thoughts most 
properly Foster’s own—we are not 
surprised that he was gratified greatly 
by one of the reviews acknowledging 
‘his exquisite precision of language,” 
and we think the reviewer was right. 
The difficulties of the style arose from 
the direct adaptation of the language 
to the thoughts, and the avoidance of 
conventional phraseology. In these 
works, you had the man himself think- 
ing aloud ; in his indignation, unspar- 
ing of the lash, often because it was 
administered, like that of a zealous pe- 
nitent, on his own shoulders. The 
voice uttering his burthened inculpa- 
tions sounds not like the reproach of 
another man moralizing on his neigh- 
bour’s offences, but of conscience it- 
self, in its hour of agonized and help- 
less remorse. 

In no writer whatever, in any lan- 
guage that we know, is there so con- 
tinuous an effort to force upon the 
imagination a distinct sense of the re- 


1841. 
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ality of a future world. Foster had his. Anderson, Hughes—where, what are 
doubts—oppressive and anxious doubts. they now ?—at this very instant, how 
—on many of the subjects which fall  °xisting ?—how employed ?” 
within the general idea of religion; 4 ‘ 
but of man’s immortality, and of our On another occasion, the details of 
immediate birth into another world Which we could wish more particularly 
from the state which is called death, specified, “he had been referring to, 
he never doubted. At an early period Some gloomy facts and thoughts which 
of his life, Foster gave an anxious ear darken the whole horizon of life; but 
to all stories of spirits and apparitions, then added, ‘there is, however, one 
and dwells on the possibility of the si- | !uminary—it is the visage of death.’ "t 
lence which separates us fromthe world Among Foster's letters is one on the 
of the dead being broken. As friend intermediate state, in which, with a 
after friend is removed, the thought is particularity which shows how familiar 
again and again repeated, of the de- the thought had become to him, he 
ceased at length being ina world where speaks of the questions which he would 
he knows what welongtoknow. On the _ be desirous of asking a departed friend 
death of his son, he says, “ How many 0 his return to the earth, supposing 
things by this time he knows, which no @ Visit from the unseen world permit- 
books can tell !” His wife’sdeathbrings ted. : 
thoughts and expressions of the same The latter portion of these volumes 
kind— is saddened by the successive accounts 
of the death of each of his earlier and 
“Tmaginings and questionings arise more intimate friends. We think that 
without end, and still, still there isno many of the letters might have been 
answer—no revelation, Themind comes spared, and yet the task of selection 
again and again up close to the thick could not be an easy one. More cer- 
black veil, but there is no perforation— _tain we are that some further account 
no glimpses. She that loved me, and, I than js given us ought to have been 


trust, loves me still, will not, cannot, supplied of most of his friends. They 
must not answer me. I can only ima- 


gine her to say, ‘Come and see; serve Were in general preachers in the Bap- 


our God, so that you shall come and tist connexion. Some belonged to other 
share at no distant time.’ ”* bodies of Dissenters. Foster's editor 
seems to assume a degree of knowledge 

In another letter, when other death. ©" the part of the public which they 
bells had tolled, we find him again do not possess, with respect to persons 
striving, by some analogy, to render de- whose names are familiar in the re- 
finite, and to grasp the thought of ports of religious societies. Of Fos- 
that other existence ; but he feels that ter's own life and habits less is told 
it eludes him, and removes into the than it would be desirable to know.. 
darkness.» Indeed we are never admitted to any 
sight of his family. Himself pacing 

‘It is a subject profoundly interesting along his garret, at his work of review- 
tome: my own advance into the even- ing, we are shown very distinctly. We 
ing of life is enough to make it so, and learn that he was fond of very expen. 
then. . . . Thereare—were—AHall, sive books and engravings, and that he 


* Life, &c., vol. ii. p. 517. 

+The death of his son and of his wife are the subject of several letters, from 
which we have no room for extracts. The intensity of Foster’s afflictions is na 
where more manifested than in his communications to his friends on these occasions. 
One passage we must at any risk transcribe :—‘ It has been an extremely advan- 
tageous circumstance for my wife, and for those who have the principal care of 
attendance on her, that the period of her illness was appointed to fall on exactly 
the finest, brightest, and warmest part of the year, from May to September, during 
which, besides the nights being so short, she had, and greatly enjoyed, the exhilara- 
tion of being drawn out about the garden and the vicinity in a Bath chair, admiring 
the flowers, and refreshed by the fine air and sunshine, which, 1 really believe, she 
had not enjoyed so much during several whole years before. * * * On account of 
the girls especially, it is a very favourable circumstance that her decease took place 
here (Cheltenham) instead of at home, thus averting one melancholy association, 
which would have fixed itself inseparably and permanently on the place.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 208. 
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was charitable to the full extent of his 
means, which seem always to have 
been slender, though probably not as 
precarious as those of literary men in 
general. 

He lived to the advanced age of 
seventy-three—generally in the enjoy- 
ment of good health, We have 
more than intimated our serious dif- 
ferences of opinion with him on many 
social and political questions; but these 
we think it unnecessary to discuss, be- 
cause on such questions, whether he 
was right or wrong, he but expressed 
strong opinions and feelings, and could 
not be said to have reasoned at all.* 

We have now related all that is ne- 
cessary to be told to enable our read- 
ers to judge of the great man—for 
such he undoubtedly was—that has 
passedaway. His death occurred in Oc- 
tober, 1843. His lungs had been dis- 
eased for some years, but the disease 
did not confine him to his room for 
more than a month or six weeks before 
his death. The feeling which we have 
mentioned as forcing his mind on the 
secrets of the world to come was ex- 
pressed strongly. on the occasion of a 
friend’s death, a short time before his 
own decease :—‘ They don’t come 
back to tell us—but—but we shall 
know some time.” During his illness, 
he often asked to be left alone—* I 
have much to think of, and it is a dif- 
ficult thing to think.” He spoke of 
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things he had not strength to perform 
— But I can pray, and that is a glo- 
rious thing.” His last letter was to 
Sir John Easthope, written a few days 
before his death, bidding him farewell. 
He would not, even when death was 
approaching, allow any one to sit up 
with him through the night. At four 
o'clock of the night on which he died, 
a servant came into the room, and 
heard him breathing as in sleep; at 
six she returned—he was no more. 


‘** His arms were gently extended, and 
his countenance was as tranquil as that 
of a person in a peaceful sleep.” 


Such was the life and such the death 
of John Foster. To the editor of these 
volumes the public is indebted for the 
addition to his acknowledged works, of 
two hundred and thirty-five letters— 
many of them not unequal even to 
Cowper’s, and all illustrative of a most 
unworldly and unselfish mind. Mr. 
Ryland’s own part of the work has 
been carefully accomplished ; and we 
only regret that he has not done more 
in the way of supplying us with infor- 
mation about Foster's friends. Let us 
hope that the publication of a new edi- 
tion of Foster’s works, with such il- 
lustrations as may be now given, will 
furnish the opportunity of supplying 
this deficiency. 

A. 


* Foster’s distaste for churches, and all that 7 roached the notion of church ar- 


‘rangements, increased with increasing years. 


e are told that he never adminis- 


tered, and his biographer believes that he never even witnessed, in mature life, the 
ordinance of baptism, ‘and was known to entertain doubts respecting its perpe- 


tuity.” 
gregation at Swift’s-alley, Dublin. 


In 1829 he was asked to assist at the ordination of a minister for the con- 
He refused, saying that he had been all his life 

ridiculing such ordination as a relic of the hierarchy. 

conferring some kind of specialty of fitness, 

form the duties of a Christian minister. 


It makes a pretension of 
qualification, and authorization to per- 
* * Now, my wish would be that 


every notion and practice of this kind—in short, everything sacerdotal and cere- 


monial were cleared out of our religious economy. 


Mr. Hall was never 


ordained, nor, as [have heard, Mr. Jay, of Bath.” Foster’s biographer prints a 


sentence from aletter of Mr. Jay’s, denying the truth of the report as to himself. 
“« Asto Mr. Hall,” adds Mr. Jay, ‘‘ he never was ordained; but one day, some 
years ago, when asked by a brother why he was not, ‘ because sir,’ said he, ‘1 was 
a fool.’” 





